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PEEFACE. 



The celebrated Bichard Cecily when told that 
a young man for whom he had felt deep interest 
had ^'embraced the notions of the free-thinkers/' 
and was "prepared to live by them," replied 
quickly, " Ay 1 ay ! but tvill he die by them f " 

Often musing on this rejoinder, and persuaded 
that among certain classes of society sceptical 
yiews are steadily progressive, it struck me that 
a small volume might be useful, which should 
contrast the dying hours of the Believer with 
the dying hours of the Infidel, and show that 
the opinions which it may be convenient to live 
by, are wretched supports to die by. 

In carrying out my scheme I have quoted 
largely from various narratives; and have 
availed myself, unscrupulously, of every source 
of information within the reach of a retired ml' 
lage clergyman* 
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WWle saying this, I gladly own my obliga- 
tions for many valuable hints^ and for a profuse 
loan of books, to a reyered friend, at Nedging, 
whose life is a round of kind offices to those about 
him — ^who shrinks from publicity, but courts use- 
fulness — the beau ideal of a quiet country pastor. 

Holding that all our efforts when linked with 
SACRED TRUTH should have a distinct and defi- 
nite aim, and, if possible, be consecrated by a 
deliberate offering unto the Supreme, let me 
add, that if this attempt meet with pubUc fa- 
vour, in its success will not be forgotten — " The 
Hospital for the Cure of Consumption at 
Brompton,'' a valuable and much-needed home 
of refuge in our changeable climate, and for 
our over-tasked artisans ; and also that interest- 
ing and nobly-conducted institution, ^^ The 
Wanstead Infant Orphan Asylum." 

What subjects can commend themselves more 
irresistibly to the heart of the compassionate 
and the thoughtful, than the helplessness of the 
orphan, and the necessities of the dying? 

For the rest, let me say in the words of 
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a gifted Poetess^ who deserves to be better 
known, — Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, — 

" The world maj change firom old to new, 
From new to old again ; 
Yet hope and heaven, for ever true, 
Within man*s heart remain* 
The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
llie struggles of the strong. 
Are steps towards some happy goal. 
The story of hope*s song. 
Hope leads the child to plant the flower. 
The man to sow the seed ; 
Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour — 
But prompts again to deed. 
And ere upon the old man*s dust 
The grass is seen to wave. 
We look through falling tears, — to trust 
Hope's sunshine on the grave. 
Oh ! no ! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy, weak or fond ; 
Wlien hope toould bid us rest secure 
In better life beyond. 
Nor love, nor shame, nor grief, nor sin. 
Her promise may gainsay ; 
The voice divine hath spoke within, 
And Gk)d did ne'er betray." 



Bectory, Suflblk. 



May 17th, 1848. 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 



CHAP. L 
THOMAS PAINE. 



^ " It is no fanciful conjecture that an active 'Infidel 
may be doing harm even in his grave* The poison of 
his principles may be infecting the young and the 
thoughtless, long after he has ceased upon this earth 
to live, and move, and have his being." — Db. Chaucbbs. 

In one of the stirring speeches of Sir Robert 
Inglis, the animated inquiry occurs : — 

"I appeal to the sagacity with which you 
regard all questions of commercial policy, and 
I ask you whether the labours of the mis- 
sionaries do not open to you new sources of 
speculation and enterprise, which flow back 
upon us with increased wealth? Wherever 
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2 AN AVOWED INFIDEL. 

a missionary settles^ the spot becomes the 
centre of civilisation, and wherever civilisation 
is established it becomes the centre of com- 
merce. What was it that civilised man but 
Christianity f Can infidelity point out the green 
spot that it has won from the wilderness f " 

The query so ably put recurs to one again 
and again in pursuing the successful, but pes- 
tilential, career of the great Apostle of In- 
fidelity — Thomas Paine. 

Paine was bom in 1737, at Thetford in 
Norfolk. His father was a Quaker. His 
education seems to have been limited to a 
smattering of Latin, some knowledge of arith- 
metic, and a slight insight into mathematics. 
At first he followed his father's business, that 
of a stay-maker; subsequently became an ex- 
ciseman at Lewes ; but was dismissed for keep- 
ing a tobacconist's shop, an arrangement clearly 
incompatible with his duties as a revenue of- 
ficer. He first attracted attention by a smart 
pamphlet, advocating the propriety of advanc- 
ing the salaries of excisemen : became k^own 
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to Dr. Franldin, then in London: and was 
advised by the Doctor to emigrate to America. 
The advice was taken, and in 1774 we find 
Paine in Pennsylvania, editing with vigour 
and success " The Pennsylvania Magazine." 
The commencement of hostilities between the 
mother country and the colonies suggested his 
clever, but malignant, pamphlet ^^ Common 
Sense," in which he counselled immediate se- 
paration from Britain. For this brochure he 
was rewarded with a grant of 500Z. from the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, and the appointment 
of Clerk to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. 
This latter confidential situation he was obliged 
to resign in 1779, in consequence of his having 
divulged some official secrets. The following 
year he was appointed Clerk to the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1785, though deprived 
of the object of his ambition, that of historio- 
grapher to the United States (the motion to 
appoint him such being, by a large majority, 
rejected), he was benefited by large pecuniary 
douceurs from the infant republic: congress 
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4 AN AVOWED INFIDEL. 

voting him a donation of 3000 dollars, and the 
State of New York awarding him 500 acres of 
land. In 1787 he embarked for France, and, 
after visiting Paris, came to England. There 
his speculations, relative to an iron bridge of 
his own invention, involved him in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. He was arrested for debt, but bailed 
by some American merchants. On the appear- 
ance of Burke's ** Beflections on the French 
Bevolution," he wrote, by way of reply, the first 
part of his notorious work *^The Bights of 
Man." The second part was published early 
in 1792. On the 21st of May in the same 
year a proclamation was issued against wicked 
and seditious publications, alluding to, but not 
naming, " The Bights of Man." On the same 
day. May 21st, a prosecution was commenced 
against Paine by the Attorney General as 
the author of a profane and seditious work. 
Pending the trial, Paine was elected member 
of the National Convention for the department 
of Calais, and making his escape reached France 
in September 1792. On the trial of the ill- 
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fated Louis XVI. Paine voted against the sen- 
tence of death; by so doing offended the Jaco- 
bins, was excluded from the Convention, arrested, 
and imprisoned in the Luxembourg. Immedi- 
ately previous to his captivity he had concluded 
the first part of his work against revelation, 
entitled " The Age of Reason," and having 
confided it to the care of his friend Joel Bar- 
low, it was published. By this step he forfeited 
the countenance of the majority of his American 
adherents. The fall of Robespierre released 
him from custody, and permitted him to pub- 
lish, at Paris in 1795, the second part of his 
" Age of Reason." Fearful of being captured by 
British cruisers, he remained in France till 
August 1802, when he embarked for America, 
and reached Baltimore the following October. 
His first wife he had lost the year following 
his marriage ; from his second he had separated 
by mutual consent after a short union of three 
years and a half; the party whom he now 
selected to preside over his household arrange- 
ments was a Madame Bonneville, the wife of 
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6 AN AVOWED INFIDEL. 

a French bookseller, who, with her two sons, 
accompanied him to Ammca; these parties, 
with the husband, ultimately snoceeded to his 
property. 

His subsequent life was wretched, for, though 
occupied in various engrossing pursuits, and 
possessed of a handsome competence, his attacks 
upon religion excluded him from all the society 
of the virtuous and well-disposed. His habitual 
intemperance undermined his health, and in- 
duced a complication of disorders, which proved 
fatal on the 8th of June, 1809. He died in his 
73d year. 

Being refused interment in the cemetery of 
the Society of Friends, which favour he had 
earnestly requested before his death, he was 
buried on his own farm. The following details 
recorded by an eye-witneas, may be reUed on, 
as authentic particulars of — 

HIS CLOSING SCENE. 

** I was called upon by accident to visit 
Mr. Paine, on the 25th of February last, and 
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found him indisposed with fever, and very ap- 
prehensive of an attack of apoplexy, as he stated 
that he had had that disease before, and at this 
time felt a great degree of vertigo, and was un- 
able to help himself, as he had hitherto done, 
on account of an intense pain above the eyes. 

" Concerning his conduct during his disease, 
1 have not much to remark ; though the little I 
have may be somewhat interesting. 

" Mr. Paine professed to be above the fear of 
death, and a great portion of his conversation 
was principally directed to give the impression, 
that he was perfectly willing to leave this world, 
and yet some parts of his conduct are with diffi- 
culty reconcileable with this belief. In the first 
stages of his illness, he was satisfied to be left 
alone during the day, but he required some 
person to be with him at night, urging as his 
reason, that he was afraid that he should die 
when unattended; and at this period, his de- 
portment and his principle seemed to be consis- 
tent, so much so, that a stranger would judge, 
from some of the remarks he woiJd make, that 
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8 AN AVOWED INFIDEL. 

he was an infidel. I recollect being with him 
at night, watching : he was very apprehensive 
of a speedy dissolution, and suffered great dis- 
tress of body, and perhaps of mind (for he was 
waiting the event of an application to the 
Society of Friends, for permission that his 
corpse might be deposited in their grave- 
ground, and had reason to believe that the 
request might be refused), when he remarked 
in these words, "I think I can say what 
they make Jesus Christ to say — My Grod, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? *' He 
went on to observe on the want of that respect 
which he conceived he merited. I remarked to 
him that I thought that his corpse should be a 
matter of least concern to him; that those whom 
he would leave behind him would see that he 
was properly interred; and, further, that it would 
be of little consequence to me where I was de- 
posited, provided I was buried ; upon which he 
answered that he had nothing else to talk about, 
and that he would as lieve talk of his death 
as of any thing, but that he was not so indif- 
ferent about his corpse as I appeared to be. 
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During the latter part of his life, though his 
conyersation was equivocal, his conduct was 
more so : he would not be left alone night or day: 
he not only required to have some person with 
him, but he must see that he or she was there, 
and would not allow his curtain to be closed at 
any time ; and ij] as it would sometimes 
unavoidably happen, he was left alone^ he would 
scream and halloo until some person came to him; 
when relief from pain would admit, he seemed 
thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes being 
generally closed, and his hands folded upon his 

» 

breast, although he never slept without the 
influence of anodyne. 

'^ There was s(Hnething remarkable in his 
conduct about this period (which comprises the 
fortnight immediately preceding his death), par- 
ticularly when we reflect that Thomas Paine 
was author of the " Age of Reason." He would 
call out during his paroxysms of distress, with- 
out intermission, " O Lord, help me 1 God, help 
me I Jesus Christ, help me ! O Lord, help me ! " 
repeating the same expressions without any the 
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least yariation^ in a tone of voice that would alarm 
the house. These exclamations induced me to 
think that he had abandoned his former opinions; 
and I was more inclined to this opinion^ when I 
understood from his nurse (who was a very 
serious, and I believe pious woman), that he 
would occasionally inquire, when he saw her 
engaged with a book, what she was reading, and 
being answered, and at the same time asked, 
whether she should read aloud*, he assented, 
and would appear to give particular attention. 

" I took occasion, during the night of the 
5th and 6th of June, to test the strength of his 
opinions respecting revelation. I purposely 
made him a very late visit : it was a time which 
seemed to suit my errand : it wa^ midnight : he 
was in great distress, constantly exclaiming in 
the words above mentioned ; when, after a con- 
siderable preface, I addressed him in the fol- 
lowing manner, the nurse being present : — 

« ' Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion 

* The book she usually read was Mr. Hobart*s Com- 
panion for the Altar. 
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of the community, have been treated with de- 
ference ; yon have never been in the habit of 
mixing in jour conversation words of coarse 
meaning; you have never indulged in the 
practice of profane swearing; you must be 
sensible that we are acquainted with your re- 
ligious opinions as they are given to the world ; 
what must we think of your present conduct ? 
Why do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you ? 
Do you believe that he can help you? Do you 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ ? Come, 
now, answer me honestly ; I want an answer as 
from the lips of a dying man, for I verily be- 
lieve that you will not live twenty-four hours." 
I paused some time at the end of every ques- 
tion ; he did not answer, but ceased to exclaim 
in the above manner. Again I addressed him : 
* Mr. Paine, you have not answered my ques- 
tions, — will you answer them ? Allow me to ask 
again, do you believe, or — let me qualify the 
question, — do you wish to believe, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God ? ' After a pause of 
some minutes, he answered, ^ I have no wish to 
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12 AN AVOWED INFIDEL. 

BELIEVE on that subject^ I then left him^ and 
* know not whether he afterwards spoke to any 
person on any subject, though he lived, as I 
before observed, a few hours longer ; in fact> 
till the morning of the 8th. 

** Exclusive of Mr. Hicks, the Rev. Mr. 
Milledollar, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, and 
one or two other gentlemen, who visited him 
from humane and Christian motives, he was 
abandoned on his death-bed, except by a few 
obscure and illiterate men, his former bottle 
companions, ^ho attended him merely, it should 
seem, to urge him to persevere to the end in 
his deistical opinions. What his admissions 
would have been during those ^compunctious 
visitings of nature,' but for the whips and spurs 
of those persons, we cannot even conjecture." 

So perished, so miserably perished, a man 
whom Providence had endued with no niggard 
gifts of intellect ; and to whom his fellow-beings 
had^ at different periods of his life, awarded an 
ample measure of applause, conjSdence, and pe« 
cuniary recompense. He had no reason to 
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complain of the cruelty of fortune, or of the 
. selfishness of his fellow men. Vigorous and 
almost uninterrupted health was his, and cir- 
cumstances independent, if not affluent. And 
yet his life was useless to any good or beneficial 
purpose, and his death a frightful spectacle of 
well-founded fears. No enviable fame is his. 
Throughout his lengthened existence he had 
been a rebel to his greatest benefactor. His 
life was one lengthened scofi" at man's brightest 
hopes. The sole object for which he lived was 
to persuade his fellows that death reduces all 
men to the condition of the beasts that perish. 

What did he effect for his hind? Nought but 
evil. He left behind him writings which have 
wrecked the faith of thousands; writings to 
which the pure and simple-minded allude only 
with a shudder or a sigh ; and a name which 
the upright and high principled mention only 
to execrate. What did he effect for himself? 
Nothing that will bear the test of reflection. 
His principles failed him in the hour of his 
utmost need. His " lamp went out In obscure 
darkness." 
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CHAP, n. 

JOHN LOCKE. 

^ Nothing can be plainer than that ignorance and 
vice are two ingredients absolutely necessary in the com- 
position of free thinkers, who, in propriety of speech, 
are no thinkers at all." — Dean Swift. 

John Locke, the eminent philosopher, was 
bom at Wrington, in Somersetshire, August 
29th, 1632. He was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford. In 1664 he went abroad as 
secretary to Sir William Swan, envoy from 
Charles II. to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
In 1670 he began to form the plan of his 
" Essay on the Human Understanding,'* and 
about the same time was made a fellow of the 
Koyal Society. 

Lord Shaftesbury had befriended him, and 
in 1682, when that nobleman was obliged to 
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retire to Holland^ Locke accompanied him in 
his exile. On the death of his patron in that 
country, aware how much he was disliked by 
the predominant arbitrary faction at home, he 
chose to remain abroad; and was, in con- 
sequence, accused of being the author of certain 
tracts against the British Government. These 
were afterwards discovered to be the work of 
another person; but Locke was arbitrarily 
ejected from his studentship of Christchurch 
by the King's command. At the revolution in 
1688, he returned to England in the fleet 
which conveyed the Princess of Orange, and 
bemg deemed a sufferer for the principles 
on which it was established, he was made a 
commissioner of appeals, and was soon after 
gratified by the establishment of toleration by 
law. In 1690 he published his celebrated 
*^ Essay concerning the Human Understand- 
ing," which he had written in Holland. It 
was instantly attacked by various writers. 
The heads of houses in Oxford met formally to 
censure and discourage it. Nothing, however. 
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was finally resolved on, but that each master 
should endeavour to prevent it being read in 
his college. Neither this, however, nor any- 
other opposition, availed. The reputation both 
of the work and the author increased throucrh- 
out Europe. It was translated into French 
and Latin, and reached a fourth English 
edition in 1700. In 1690 Locke published 
his second " Letter on Toleration," and in 
the same year, two " Treatises on Govern- 
ment." In 1692, he published a third letter 
on Toleration, and during the following year, 
" Thoughts concerning Education." In 1695, 
he was made a Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, and in the same year, published 
his " Reasonableness of Christianity," as de- 
livered in the Scriptures. This work was 
warmly attacked by Dr. Edwards and other 
writers;, among them the celebrated Bishop 
Stillingfleet. Locke vindicated his principles 
ably ; and with his publications in this con- 
troversy, which were distinguished by mildness 
and urbanity, Locke retired from the press. 
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His asthmatic complaint increased, and lie 
resigned his post of Commissioner of Trade 
and Pkntations, with the characteristic ob- 
servation " That he could not in conscience 
hold a situation to which a considerable salary 
was attached, without performing the duties of 
it." From this time he lived wholly in re- 
tirement, devoting himself exclusively to the 
study of Scripture. He died, October 28th, 
1704. 

The testimony to the truth and value of 
revelation, borne by so acute a Ijiinker^ and so 
dispassionate a reasoner as Locke^ is important. 
He showed his zeal for the Christian religion ; 
first, in his middle age, by publishing a dis- 
course on purpose to demonstrate the reason- 
ableness of believing Jesus to be the promised 
Messiah ; and after that, in the latter years of 
his life, by a very judicious commentary upon 
-several of the epistles of the Apostle Paul. 
The Scriptures are everywhere mentioned by 
him with the greatest reverence; and he ex- 
horts Christians ^^ to betake themselves in 
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earnest to the stady of the way to salvation, 
in those holy writings, wherein Grod has re« 
vealed it from heaven, and proposed it to the 
world." 

In a letter written the year before his de|th 
to one who asked this question, " What is the 
shortest and surest way for a young man to 
attain to the true knowledge of the Christian 
religion?" his answer is, ^' Let him study 
the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Tes- 
tament Therein are contained the words of 
eternal life. It has God for its author; sal- 
vation for its end; and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter." A direction 
that was copied from his own practice. For 
fourteen or fifteen years, he applied himself 
especially to the study of the Scriptures, and 
employed the last years of his life hardly in 
any thing else. He was never weary of ad- 
miring the ^eat views of that sacred book, 
and the just relation of all its parts. 

About two months before his death he drew 
up a letter to his fiiend Antony Collins, and 
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left it with this direction on it — " To be de- 
livered to him after my decease,^^ 
It ran thus : — 

"I know you loved me living, and will 
preserve my memory when I am dead. All 
the use to be made of it is, that this life is a 
scene of vanity which soon passes away, and 
affords no solid satisfaction but in the con- 
sciousness of doing well, and in the hopes of 
another life. This is what I can say upon 
experience, and what you will find to be true 
ivhen you come to make up the account. 

*^ Adieu 1 I leave my best wishes with you. 

" John Locke." 

The death of this great man was agreeable 
to his life. For we are assured by one who 
was with him when he died, and had lived 
in the same family for seven years before, 
that some four or five days previous to his 
death, he particularly exhorted all about him 
to read the Scriptures ; that he desired to be 
remembered by them at evening prayers ; and 
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being told that if he chose it, the whole family 
should be with him in his chamber, he an- 
swered, he should be very glad to have it so, 
if it would not give too much trouble; that, 
an occasion offering to speak of the goodness 
of God, he specially exalted the care which 
God showed to man in justifying him by 
faith in Christ Jesus; and returned God 
signal, and grateful, and affecting thanks, for 
having blessed him with the knowledge of that 
Divine Saviour. 

He was not deserted. Thus calm and peace- 
ful was his " CLOSING scene." 

In 1703 Mr. Locke suffered much from an 
asthmatic disorder ; but the pangs of bodily 
complaint were alleviated by the unremitting 
attentions of Lady Masham, daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Cudworth. Still the Christian 
philosopher foresaw that his dissolution was 
not far distant, and could anticipate it 
without dread, and speak of it with unruffled 
composure. Though few men had less need 
of preparation for the last great change, still 
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Mr. Locke felt it right to receive the sacra-r 
ment at home in company with some attached 
friends^ being unable to attend church himself. 
When the hallowed rite was finished, he told 
the officiating minister that he was in perfect 
charity with all men, and in sincere com- 
munion with the Church of Christ, by what 
name soever that might be distinguished. He 
would often be lost in reverie ; then, suddenly 
awaking from it, would exclaim, — " Oh, the 
depth of the riches of the goodness and know- 
ledge of God!" On the day immediately pre- 
vious to his death, he said, he had lived long 
enough, and was thankful that he had enjoyed 
a happy life: but that, after all, he looked 
upon this life to be nothing better than vanity. 
That night he had no rest, and begged that 
morning to be carried into his study, where, 
being placed in an easy chair, he had a long 
and refreshing sleep for a considerable time. 
He then begged his valuable friend. Lady 
Masham, to read aloud some of the Psalms, 

to which he appeared exceedingly attentive; 

c 3 
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till, his feeliDgs warning him of the near ap- 
proach of the last messenger, he entreated 
her to desist, and in a few moments calmly 
breathed his last. He expired on the 28th 
of October, 1704, in the 73d year of his age. 

One cannot but notice in what perfect har- 
mony with the great philosopher's life weve 
his dosing hours. No perturbation, — no 
dread, — no sorrow, — no womanish tears, — 
no unavailing regrets mar the quiet of the 
scene. 

He who had through his entire career been 
a daily and unwearied student of Scripture, 
found the promises of Scripture when, he 
most needed them, aU-suffidng and aU^-sup- 
porting. 

They breathed into his aoul a peace which 
nothing could disturb. 

Well has it been said, — 

''Over all the moments of life religion 
scatters her favours, but reserves her best 
and choicest blessings for the last hour." 
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If Howaxd, the active and enterprismg phi- 
lanthropist^ teaches us how to live, Locke, the 
cahn, meditative, and self-possessed philosopher, 
tells OS how to die. 



c 4 
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CHAP, m. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA. 

^ Lastly, it is my will and express direction that my 
body be interred in no church or graye-yard, or holy 
ground ; but that t^ be laid near my dogs in (he gardens * 
of Sans Souci** — Last WxU and Testament of Frederic IL 

Fbedebig II.^ ^iig of Prossia, the greatest 
monarch of the eighteenth century^ was bom at 
the palace of Berlin on the 24th of January, 
1712. His mother was Sophia Dorothea, 
daughter of George L, King of England. The 
care of his early childhood was entrusted to 
Madame de Secoule, a female French refugee, 
who had filled the same charge about his father; 
and who is supposed first to have given him 
that taste for the French language and French 

* The only injunction in his will which his successor 
disobeyed. 
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literature In preference to every other, which 
continued to form a distinguishing feature of his 
character during his whole life. At' the age of 
fourteen^ Frederic began to suffer &om the 
dislike which his father entertained towards 
him to his latest hour. The origin of this 
feeling cannot now be ascertained with pre- 
cision ; but the fagt is unquestionable. It was^ 
probably, heightened, if not occasioned, by the 
dissimilarity of the pursuits of the father and 
son. Among other causes which excited the 
anger of Frederic William agsdnst the Prince 
Boyal was the taste of the latter for dress and 
fine clothes; a taste which, however, early 
left him ; and gave place to unexampled negli- 
gence. This, joined to his love of music and 
French literature, caused his father to say of 
him, with expressions of the greatest contempt, 
— " He is nothing but a coxcomb and a French 
wit, who will ruin all that I have done 1 " This 
lamentable state of feeling between the King 
and his son seems to have reached its height 
in the year 1728. Then we find the heir 
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apparent receiying the most cruel treatment 
from his unnatural father. The Prince was 
not allowed the least recreation. Music, 
reading, the sciences, and the fine arts were 
forbidden to him. No one dared to speak to 
him. Scarcely could he venture to approach 
the apartments of his mother the Queen. In 
hd, he led the most melancholy life that can 
well be conceived. He had reached his 
eighteenth year when the &tal intimacy of 
Frederic commenced with Keith and Katt — 
two young men about the Court ; the former 
one of the King's pages ; the latter an officer in 
the army, and grandson of Field-Marshal 
Wartensleben. The severities of his father 
continuing, Frederic resolved to flee to the 
court of George II., King of England, his 
mother's brother. To this scheme his devoted 
adherents, Katt and Keith, were privy. The 
project failed. Frederic was arrested; and 
messengers were despatched by his angry &ther 
in different directions,' with orders to seize, 
wherever they might be found, his son's acoom* 
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plices KbU and Keith. The latter, by singular 
good fortune, escaped, the former fell into the 
enraged monarch's power. The Prince was 
sent to the fortress of Custrin, and there sub- 
jected to solitary confinement. In fact, the 
declared intentions of Frederic Williaqt with 
respect to hia son were of the most sanguinary 
description. He was bent on putting him to 
death ; and only dissuaded from this unnatural 
project by the prompt interference of the 
Iknperor Charles YL Meanwhile the trial of 
the unfortunate Elatt proceeded. A court 
martia}, assembled for the purpose, investigated 
the facts alleged against him, and condemned 
him to impisonment for life. This sentence 
displeased Frederic William, who annulled it, 
and substituted deatih. From this arbitrary 
dedsion neither tears nor supplications could 
move him ; he had determined in his own mind 
not only that the execution of Katt should take 
place, but that the Prince Boyal should witness 
it. To carry out this ruthless scheme, K!att— 
he was barely twenty-two years of or^e — was 
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tx>nye7ed to the fortress at Gastrin^ where the 
Prince was confinedL He arrived there on the 
evening of the 5th of November, and early the 
next morning was led to the scaffold. On the 
preceding day Frederic, haying been first 
dressed in a coarse prison garb, was transferred 
from the apartment he had previously occupied 
to one on a lower floor, — looking into the court 
of the fortress; where he found his bed pre^ 
pared. At his first entrance the curtains of the 
windows were let down so as to prevent his 
seeing into the court; but at a signal given 
they were drawn up, and discovered, jbo the 
astonished and agitated Frederic, a scaffold 
hung with black, and on a level with the 
window, which had been enhu^ed, and its bars 
removed. Upon beholding this preparation, 
Frederic became convinced that his own death 
was determined upon, and passed the night 
under this delusion in no very agreeable 
manner. Nor were his feelings much relieved^ 
when, early in the morning, he was undeceived 
with regard to himself, but informed that. 
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according to the peremptory and express or- 
ders of his barbarous father, he was to witness 
the execution of his friend. 

In the meanwhile Schenk had also informed 
KsLtt of the trial that awaited him. " Try," said 
he, « to preserve your firmness, my dear Katt ; 
a dreadful trial awaits you; you are now at 
Custrin, and you are about to see the Prince 
Royal" " Say rather," replied Katt, « that I 
am going to have the greatest consolation that 
could be given to me." So saying, he mounted 
the scaffold, whilst four grenadiers were em- 
ployed in holding the unhappy Frederic with 
his face towards the window : he wished to cast 
himself out of it, but was held back by those 
about him. "I conjure you," said he, ^*in 
God's name, to retard the execution. I will 
write to the king that I am ready to renounce 
all my rights to the crown, if he will pardon 
Katt." He would have said more upon this 
subject ; but Munchon stopped hi& mouth with 
his handkerchief. When he was again permitted 
to speak, he cried out, '^It makes me most 
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miserable^ my dear Katt, to think that I am 
the cause of your death. Would to God that 
I were in your place!'' "Ah I sir," replied 
Katt, "if I had a thousand lives, I would 
willingly sacrifice them for you." The ex- 
ecutioner now attempted to place a bandage 
over the eyes of Katt, which the latter resisted ; 
then lifting up his eyes to heaven, he cried out, 
"My God, I render up my soul into thy 
hands ! " At the same instant his head, which 
was cut off at a single blow, rolled upon the 
scaffold, while his arms mechanically stretched 
themselves towards the window where the 
Prince Koyal had been stationed ; but he was 
there no longer, having fallen in a deep swoon 
into the arms of his attendants. Upon reco- 
vering from this after some hours, he found 
himself still at the window, and in full view of 
the gory corpse of his Mend! Such had been 
the express orders of his barbarous father ! A 
second swoon was the consequence of the sight. 
After a time he returned to a consciousness 
of his misery in a high fever, during the attacks 
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of which, the emotions of his grief became so 
violent, that he more than once attempted to 
kill himself. 

Till it literally fell off him in rags, he could 
never be prevailed upon to quit the prison dress 
in which he had witnessed the death of his 
firiend. The body of Katt was buried in one 
of the bastions of the fortress, and the next day 
the executioner sent to Marshal Wartensleben 
to ask for his fee for cutting off the head of his 
grandson! The marshal's mingled grief and 
indignation at this tmfeeling request nearly 
caused his death. It is at this point we gain 
a glimpse of those infidel principles which dis- 
figured Frederic's entire career. The king, 
having failed in his attempt to take away the 
life of his son, next turned his thoughts to- 
wards the conversion of that son to Christi- 
anity. To accomplish this, the monarch wrote 
to Miiller, chaplain of the regiment appointed 
to attend the execution of Katt, commanding 
him to see and to argue with Frederic. Many 
conversations took place between them; but 
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no beneficial result followed. The Infidelity 
of Frederic became more decided^ and his 
estrangement feom religion more open. In 
November, 1731, Frederic's sister, Wilhelmina, 
married the Prince of Bareith. This event was 
followed by the reconciliation of the king to the 
Prince Royal, and his immediate recall to court. 
In 1732, Frederic was united to the Princess 
of Brunswick, an ill-omened and heartless ce- 
remony : marriage it can scarcely be called. He 
now took up his residence at a country-house at 
Bheinsberg, and employed himself in embel- 
Ikhing its exterior add interior; laying out 
gardens; and indulging his literary tastes. 
But his scepticism remained in full force. We 
find him writing thus to Suhm, ^^ There have 
been latterly some fresh quarrels ; Bredow in- 
sinuated to the king that I was a man without 
religion; that Manteufiel and you had con- 
tributed much to corrupt me. You know that 
the accusation of irreligion is the last refuge of 
calunmiators, and that that once asserted, 
nothing more need be said. The king took 
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fire, bat I remained tranquil and silent." He 
adds subsequently, ^^ all is quiet at present, and 
no more is said of religion, of Wolden, of my 
persecutors, or of my regiment. 

The charge of irreUgion brought by the king 
against his son and his companions^ was, how* 
ever, but too well foimded. 

Judging from the numerous letters of Frede- 
ric, written while he was prince royal, which 
have come down to us, a considerable part of 
his time must have been occupied in his corre- 
spondence with men of learning, science, and 
talent. Among those may be mentioned Fon- 
tenelle, Maupertuis, D'Argens, Algarotti, and 
Voltaire. A great portion of the letters on 
both sides were filled with flatteries, which, in 
fact, meant nothing. Frederic was, however, 
charmed with the compliments paid him ; and 
on the other hand, his correspondents could 
never say enough to express their gratitude for 
incense bestowed by a royal hand ! In one of 
his letters to Voltaire, Frederic carries his adur 
lation so fax, as to express hie profane belief 

D 
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*^ that there can be in nature but one God and 
one Voltaire." Kor is this the only instance 
of profaneness which occurs in the early letters 
of Frederic to that pestilent poet. Passages of 
the most Anti-Christian tendency are scattered 
through them — painful on account of the wri- 
ter of them ; for, buried as they are in a long 
and tedious correspondence, they are quite in- 
nocent of the power of doing harm to others. 

But a change was at hand. 

The death of Frederic William took place, 
and the Prince Royal ascended the throng of 
Prussia May 31st, 1740. 

From this period we must consider Frederic 
no longer as the rhymester, scribbler, and petit'- 
maitre, but as a most successful general and 
a most politic sovereign. He enlarged the ter- 
ritory of Prussia ; added considerably to her 
revenues, and augmented her standing army ; 
deepened and strengthened her national re- 
sources; and possessed a richer treasury than 
any other monarch in Europe. But that 
taint, which tarnished the brightness of his 
glories, shed a hopeless gloom over his old 
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age, and extended its baleful influence even 
to his tomb, may be traced stage by stage 
throughout his long Hfe. His intimates were 
all infidels ! The views of Voltaire, whom he 
so assiduously courted and so grossly flattered, 
are well known. But, apart from this, Frede- 
ric was the avowed patron of infidelity. Mau- 
pertuis, an avowed sceptic, was the president 
of his Royal Academy of Berlin. Voltaire's 
scorching satire held up Maupertuis to the 
ridicule of Europe, and, it is said, killed him. 
It is pleasant to be able to add that, previous 
to his death, Maupertuis had become fully sen- 
sible of the errors into which he had fallen in 
the earlier parts of his life, with regard to re- 
ligion, and had embraced with sincerity the 
principles and doctrines of Christianity. Ano- 
ther of Frederic's intimates was La Mettrie. 
La Mettrie was a French physician, of bad 
character, but of some talent. He had written 
violently against his medical brethren at Paris, 
and was, in consequence, obliged to fly the 
country. He then settled in Holland, from 

P2 
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whence his books, advocating materialism^ 
banished him. He then betook himself to 
Berlin, where Frederic made him his reader* 
He was, according to Voltaire, "the most 
FRANK ATHEIST IN EuBOPE." La Mettrie 
died after dining with Lord Tyrconnel, the 
envoy from France at Berlin. At that noble- 
man's table he ate so enormously of truffles, 
that indigestion carried him off in twenty-four 
hours. Frederic wrote his funeral oration, and 
obliged his academy to listen to it. But La 
Mettrie appears to have been one of the most 
unworthy companions or intimates he ever 
made choice of. It was upon La Mettrie's 
death that Voltaire uttered his famous sarcasm, 
^Hhat the place of atheist to his Majesty was 
vacant." 

Another confidential friend was the Baron 
de Poellnitz. 

The Baron was a Prussian adventurer. He 
had changed his religion several times, and 
always with the intention of benefiting his 
temporal interests. Banished by his misdeeds 
from various courts of Europe, he finally 
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settled himself at Berlin, where Frederic made 
him his chamberlain and admitted him into his 
entire confidence. The manner in which Po- 
ellnitz was induced to change his creed for 
the last time is painfully curious, and shows 
the slender estimation in which religious con- 
victions were held both by king and cham- 
berlain. One day the Baron was complaining 
to Frederic of his poverty, — a subject upon 
which he was very eloquent; when the latter, 
after listening with apparent interest, said to 
him with an air of kindness, ^^ I should very 
much like to be of service to you ; but what 
can I do ? You know I can only just manage, 
by means of economy, to find funds for what 
I am obliged to do, in consequence of the 
poverty of my territories. If you were stiU 
a Catholic, I could give you a canonry ; every 
now and then I have a good one falls vacant. 
At this moment, indeed, there is one unfilled, 
and I do not know to whom to give it ; you 
may conceive I had much rather you had it 
than many others. But yon are now of the 

I>3 
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reformed religion; that is to say, of the one 
which is nnhappilj the poorest of all, and 
which, therefore, offers me no means of being 
of use to you — a circumstance which I assure 
you I much regret." The Baron — deceived 
by the air of frankness with which the king 
spoke, and trusting implicitly to what he had 
heard — proceeded to act accordingly. That 
very evening he made his abjuration in form ; 
and the next morning came to announce to 
Frederic that he had followed his advice, and 
that he now hoped to receive the benefice, 
which his Majesty had led him to expect. " I 
am exceedingly sorry," replied the king, with 
much gravity, « but I have this very morning 
given away the canonry I spoke to you about 
This is a sad disappointment to me; but how 
could I imagine that you were so ready again 
to change your religion? What can I now 
do? Ah I I remember, that I have still got a 
situation of Babbi to appoint to. Become a 
Jew, and I promise it to you." The vexation 
and disappointment of Poellnitz, when h^ 
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found he had been deceived, may be imagined ; 
but he nevertheless continued a Soman Ca- 
tholic for the rest of his life. 

Of Voltaire little need be said. The king 
bribed him to Berlin. They rhymed together — 
quarrelled — r separated. Voltaire was summoned 
to his great account in the midst of his Parisian 
triumphs. On the 30th of May 1778, Frederic 
wrote his eulogy, which was read at a meeting 
of the Berlin Academy. Subsequently, at 
the request of D'Alembert, he had a solemn 
service performed in the principal Catholic 
church at Berliner the repose of the poefs soul^ 
— a ceremony which on all accounts had far 
better have been omitted. To replace Voltaire, 
Frederic invited, in 1763, D'Alembert to 
Berlin. No two persons — their mutual want 
of religious belief alone excepted — could be 
more different than Voltaire and D'Alembert ; 
but the infidelity of the latter was a sufficient 
recommendation. On the philosopher's arrival 
the king received him in the most flattering 
xnanner; lodged him in his palace; and made 

P4 
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him brilliant offers if he would attach himself 
permanently to his service. But D'Alembert, 
like a true Frenchman, could not live away 
from Paris ; refused the pensions and honours 
offered to him by Frederic, and, after a visit 
of three months, returned to his own country. 

Another of his cherished visitors was Hel- 
vetius. His appearance at Berlin took place 
in 1765. Helvetius, now comparatively for- 
gotten, was then enjoying the full blaze of the 
notoriety attaching to him as the author of a 
mischievous work, "De I'Esprit." This per- 
nicious book, crammed with materialism, had 
been condemned by the Pope, the Sorbonne, 
and the Archbishop of Paris. In fact, at Paris 
it had been burnt by the hands of the common 
executioner by the express order of the par- 
liament. Frederic received the author with 
open arms ; lodged him in his palace ; and 
loaded him with civilities 1 

Writing to D'Alembert about this time, he 
says: 

" We are expecting M. Helvetius here ; 
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according to his book, the most delightful day 
of our acquaintance will be the first." 

That with his infidel maxims and disbelief 
of a future state, Frederic should, under reverse 
of fortune, have meditated suicide, i& natural 
enough. 

He thus writes in a desponding hour to his 
fiiend D' Argens : 

*' What I am determined upon, is, that I 
will never see the moment which shall oblige 
me to make a disadvantageous peace; no 
persuasion, no eloquence, shall ever induce 
me to put my hand to my own dishonour. 
Either I will perish in the ruins of my 
country ; or, if this consolation shall appear 
too great a one for the fate which pursues 
me, I shall know how to end my misfortunes, 
when it ia no longer possible to support 
them. .... After having sacrificed my 
youth to my father, and my maturer age 
to my country, / think I have acquired the 
right of disposing as I please of my old a^e. 
i . * I have nothing to hope for* . . . Alas t 
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^ Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n*a plus d^espoir, 
La yie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir." 

That he who could^ through a long life, 
deliberately disavow his obligations to his 
Kedeemer, should also forget every tie of 
gratitude to his fellow man, may be easily 
credited. 

Frederic was ungrateful and cruel. 
Ungrateful: as the following /acfo will prove. 

While in disgrace with his father, and 
confined on parole to the town of Gastrin, 
his diet was regulated at a sum which was 
barely sufficient to prevent actual starvation. 
His apartment was most miserable, and almost 
entirely devoid of furniture. He was in great 
want of linen, and of others of the first neces* 
saries of life. At nine o'clock his candle was 
taken from him; while pen, ink, paper, and 
books were alike denied to him. 

The greatest amelioration of his condition, 
was the being suffered to visit, in disguise, 
the castle of Tamsel, situated within a mile 
of Castrin^ and the habitation of the Bairona 
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Wreck, one of the most ancient &milie8 of 
the province. There lived the father and 
mother, three sons and four daughters, who 
all became the companions of Frederic 
Every afternoon, as the day closed, Frederic 
paid a visit to Tamsel, and passed the evening 
there, either in conversation or in concerts, 
in which he himself bore a part, together 
with the younger branches of the family. 
He also received from this house presents 
of books, candles, comestibles, &c., and loans 
of money at different times, of which the sum 
total, when he left Gastrin, amounted to 6000 
rix' dollars. It lias been said cor^dently that 
this debt was never discharged. What en- 
courages the supposition is, the circumstance 
of his evident ingratitude to the Wrecks 
after his accession to the throne. Their 
family was always known as in the number 
of those which, during his whole reign, ap- 
peared io be in a sort of disgrace. He never 
received them kindly, and never granted 
them any favour. The court of Prince 
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Henry was the only one in which thejr 
were ever employed : all they could obtain 
firom the king was to escape being persecuted ! 
This was also the case with respect to the 
relations of the amiable and unfortunate Katt. 
** Feeling minds," continues Thiebault, ** are 
naturally and properly shocked at traits like 
these, which appear to proceed from such 
thorough ingratitude; but they forget that 
Prederic, become king, wished in every thing 
to calculate and act as king.'' This may 
possibly explain the subsequent conduct of 
Frederic to the families of Wreck and Katt, 
but cannot justify it. Nothing can form a 
sufficient excuse for lifelong and deliberate 
ingratitude, such as is here described. What- 
ever may have been the duties of Frederic 
as king, they did not, and could not, super- 
sede the prior duties he owed to feeling, 
principle, and justice. 

And he was also cruel and unforgiving. 
Let the case of Trenck avouch this. 

Trenck was a Prussian of noble family, who 
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had early entered into the military service, 
and had been distinguished by Frederic, who 
placed him in his guards, and made him his 
aide-de-camp. In this capacity he followed 
the king during the second war of Silesia. 
Possessed of the advantages of a fine figure 
and handsome face, he captivated the heart of 
Frederic's youngest sister, the Princess Amelia. 
This attachment commenced in the year 1743 ; 
the date of it is fixed in the Memoirs of 
Trenck, by the circumstance he relates, which 
first gave rise to it. " In the winter of 
1743, the marriage of the king's sister with 
the King of Sweden was celebrated. One 
day, when I mounted the guard of honour near 
her person, to escort her to Stettin, in the 
midst of the tumult which usually accompanies 
numerous corteges, and while I was actively 
employed in endeavouring to preserve good, 
order, my watch was stolen, together with a 
bit of my uniform, and the rich fringe attached 
to it, which were cut off. This accident 
amused the ladies,, who bantered me a good 
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deal aboat it. At length one of them said, 
* Trenck, you shall not long have to regret the 
loss yon have just sustained.' An intelligible 
expression of the eye accompanied these words^ 
which penetrated me with joy. A few days 
after this, I was the happiest man in Berlin. 
I have never cursed my misfortunes, though 
our attachment was the first source of the 
calamities which have overwhelmed my life." 

Trenck's misfortunes began immediately 
after the battle of Soor in 1745, when he 
was arrested by command of the king, and 
confined in the fortress of Glatz. No cause 
was assigned, but it was supposed that Frederic 
had been informed that he held communications 
with his cousin Francis Trenck, who com- 
manded the Austrian pandours, and that to 
him he had betrayed the secrets of the Prussian 
army. This suspicion we are assured by 
Trenck in his memoirs, was a calumny ; and 
such would appear in all probability to have 
been the case; for what inducement could a 
young officer, highly favoured by his sovereign. 
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and still more by his sovereign's sister, and 
who was in the certain road to riches and 
honour, have, thus gratuitously to act in such 
a dishonourable manner? Trenck was con- 
fined at Glatz for eighteen months, his im- 
prisonment having been lengthened in con- 
sequence of his numerous and daring attempts 
to escape. At length he burst his prison 
house; and entered the Kussian service, and 
subsequently that of Austria. 

Many years afterwards, in 1754, as he was 
passing through Dantzic, he was treadierously 
given up to the Prussian government, and was 
sent to the fortress of Magdeburg. Here he 
was confined for nearly ten years with cir- 
cumstances of the most aggravated cruelty. 
He was placed in a damp dungeon, loaded with 
irons of sixty-eight pounds weight, almost 
starved to death, and finally tortured by being 
wakened during his slumbers every half hour. 
This overwhelming misery did not, however, 
break his spirit; assisted by the pity of the 
soldiers who guarded him, he contrived to send 
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letters to the Princess Amelia, and to others 
of his friends. By these means he obtained 
money, with tirhich he bribed the soldiers to 
procure him files and other tools, as well as 
lights, pens, and paper. His various attempts 
to escape are very curious, as well as the 
Herculean labours he underwent, in the pro- 
gress of them. Suffice it to say, no one of 
them was successful; but that he was finally 
released, towards the end of the year 1763, 
partly from the representations to her brother 
of the Princess Amelia, and partly in con- 
sequence of his having succeeded in bribing 
the imperial minister at Berlin, who demanded 
his liberty as an officer in the Austrian service* 
He afterwards passed a turbulent and dis- 
contented life ; always engaged in lawsuits and 
discussions respecting the succession of his 
cousin, Francis Trenck ; which ought to have 
descended to him, but was, by treachery and 
chicanery, usurped by others. He became, at 
difierent times, a wine-merchant, an editor of a 
newspaper, and an author of German poetry. 
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At the Commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion he came to Paris^ where he was guillotined 
during the Keign of Terror. He went to 
execution with firnmess, and even gaiety. 
Observing the crowd press forward with cu- 
riosity, he cried out, ** Eh bien I de quoi vous 
^merveiUez vous ? Ceci n'est qu'une comedie k 
la Robespierre I " His memoirs are curious. 
A veil of mystery hangs over his fate, which 
none can penetrate. Whether the dreadful 
rigour exercised against him by Frederic, and 
which, undoubtedly, was intended to cause his 
death, was occasioned by the king's general 
notion of his being a turbulent and dangerous 
character; — whether it was the punishment of 
his being a deserter ; — whether it arose 
from the persuasion of Frederic that he had 
l^etmyed the secrets of the Prussian army to 
their enemies ; — or whether the connexion be- 
tween Trenck and the Princess Amelia was 
the ground of offence ; — whether one or all of 
these circumstances operated to occasion the 
relentless enmity shown by the Prussian mo- 

£ 
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narch towardfi Trendcy it is impossible to de^ 
termine. But whatever was the cause of sack 
barbarity^ nothing can be urged as an excuse 
for it The inq)ri8omnent of Trenck must 
ever remain a damning Uot upon the fame of 
the sovereign who willed it. 

These dark phases in his life will prepare lis 
for the gloom of his 

CLOSING SCENE. 

Early in the year 1785^ Frederic became 
aware that his health was giving way; but 
with his usual determination, carefiilly con^ 
cealed from those around him the gradual 
decay which was undermining him. 

In the month of August, he repcdred to 
SOesia for the purpose of reviewing his troops. 
On the 24th he attended their manfieuvres 
during a heavy rain, which continued for 
many hours. He refused a doak; and re« 
tired, after the business of the day, drenched, to 
his quarters. His health immediately suffered 
from this imprudent exposure^ and he retunied 
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to Potsdam, feyeridi and unwelL On the 
18th September his state was rendered still 
more precarious by an attaek of apoplexy. 
From this he was recovered by violent 
remedies; and the restoration of his faculties 
was marked by the energetic and characteristic 
words, ** BE SILENT I ^ which were the first he 
uttered, and were addressed to those of hig 
attendants who hieid witnessed the seizure. 

During the spring of 1786, nature appears 
to have made an effort to relieve the suffering 
monarch. In the month of April he became 
perceptibly better, so much so, that on the 
17th of that month, he went to Sans-souci; 
where he took up his abode, never again to 
leave it. Shortly after this he made several 
attempts to ride on horseback, thinking that 
that kind of exercise would be of service to 
him ; but his increasing weakness obliged him 
to give it up, and to confine himself to a gar- 
den-chair, in which he was wheeled about his 
grounds. 

Still* under all his sufferings, he discharged 

E 2 
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with extreme punctuality and great mental 
activity the duties of his station. 

Dissatisfied with the two principal physicians 
of his court, for hinting their opinion that his 
disease was dropsy> he sent for the celebrated 
Dr. Zimmermann of llanover. In his first 
interview with Frederic, the latter asked him— 
^* Doctor, can you cure me ? " *^ I can relieve 
your Majesty," was the prudent reply of the 
physician. Even this last promise was. difficult, 
however, to be accomplished, for Frederic fre- 
quently refused to take the Doctor's prescrip- 
tions, while he was at the same time more 
unruly than ever respecting his diet. In his 
conversations also with Zimmermann, he dwelt 
much more upon literature and indifferent 
subjects than upon the symptoms and remedies 
of his own immediate complaints, which he 
would hardly allow the leech to touch upon. 
^ After some weeks of useless attendance on 
the royal invalid, useless because no argument 
could induce the king to persevere with the 
remedies prescribed for him, and to «at 
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Sparingly and of plain food, Zimmermann pre- 
pared for his departure. 

Prior to this event, his hopes of being of the 
slightest use to the monarch were sensibly 
diminished by a fresh access of his worst symp-, 
toms, brought on, July 5th, by his having 
eaten immoderately of a favourite dish — highly 
seasoned eels. 

He, however, attributed his illness to the 
taraxacum*, and b^an to be in a very bad 
humour with the remedy, and also with the 
physician by whom it was administered. 
Zimmermann was, therefore, obliged to direct 
his mind to other subjects. On the 7 th and 
8th he continued in much the same state ; but 
pn the latter day the physician ventured to tell 
him, ^^ Your Majesty's most dangerous enemies 
are your cooks." To this Frederic replied, 
*^ You cannot form any idea of my temperance t 

* A remedy recommended by Zimmermann, which the 
king resorted to most imwillinglj, and only when the 
caprice of the moment led him to heed the physician's 
SQ^esdons* . 

B 3 
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I only taste mj food, and eat merely for the 
sake of acquiring strength." He then, in 
order to avoid further remarks of the same 
kind, began asking questions respecting 
HanoY^* 

On the l(Hh of July, Zimmennann had his 
final audience of the king, and set off on has 
journey back to Hanover, On this day Fre^ 
deric was visited by an alleviating symptom, 
which had been prc^osticated by the phy« 
sician, and which, as it afforded temporary 
relief to the patient, had put him in a peculiarly 
good humour. lu takiug leave of ZimmernMmi., 
the king said, *'I ask pardon of your patients, 
for having deprived them of your assistance ; 
and I thank you for your kindness in staying 
so long with me. I wish you may be always 
happy*" He then gave him a letter for the 
Duke of York, adding an affectionate message; 
and then dismissed him with great kindness, 
taking off his hat and bowing, and sayrog, 
^^ Adieu, my good, my dear Mr. Zimmennann, 
do' not forget the old man you have seen here.*! 



\ 
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Zimmehnaim retired much affected, leaving the 
king, as he says, " not only in a dangerous, but 
in a desperate, condition: with a confirmed 
dropsy; to all appearance an abscess in the 
lungs; and such. a prostration of strength, that 
he could neither stand nor move without 
support." 

In returning to Hanover, Zinmiermann saw 
the King of Prussia's sister, the Duchess of 
Brunswick ; and it would appear probable, that, 
not wishing to alarm her respecting the state of 
her brother, he gave her a more favourable 
account of his health than was warranted by 
the £bucL The duchess, in consequence, wrote 
in terms of hope and confidence to the king, 
who replied thus, only six days before his 
death : — 

« lOth of Aug. 1786. 
My adorable Sister, 
The physimn of Hanover must have 
wished to give you a favourable opinion of his 
skill ; but the truth is, that he was of no use to 
me. The old must give place to the youi^, in 
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order that each generation may find a place for 
itself. Indeed, life is little else than the wit- 
nessing the births and deaths of one's country- 
men. In the meanwhile, I find myself a little 
easier for the last few days. My heart is 
always inviolably attached to you, my dear 
sister. With the highest esteem, believe me 
ever, my adorable sister, 

" Your faithful brother and servant, 

" Fedebic." ♦ 

Mirabeauf thus writes of him on the 15th 
of August. ** The king is extraordinarily HI ; 
some say he has only a few hours to live ; but 
this is probably an exaggeration. The fever 
comes on in the evening, but the appetite con- 
tinues so extraordinary, that the king eats every 
day of ten or twelve dishes at dinner, each very 
highly seasoned. We are at the last scene." 

On that day (the 15th) he had slept, con- 
trary to his invariable habit, till eleven o'clock ; 
but when he awoke, in spite of his excessive 

* Thus signed, as was his habit in later years. 

f Histpire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. • • 
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Weakness, be went through his acciistoikied laboui? 
of answering letters, &c. with his secretaries ; 
and did this, not only without any want of 
tact or attention, but with an aptness, pre-» 
cision, and readiness of inind which would have 
been remarkable even in a sovereign in the en-» 
joyment of good health. • He also signed the 
letters he had dictated, though, his hand and his 
sight both failing him, his signature was hardly 
more than a blot of ink. After this, however, 
and after having given the word to the garrison, 
Frederic fell into a sort of lethargy, in which 
he continued till the next day, when Frederic 
"William, being apprised of his situation, sent 
his physician, Selle, to visit him. Selle arrived 
in the chamber of the king at three in the 
afternoon, and found this extraordina^ man 
still so much alive to surrounding objects, that 
not having been sent for by him, he did not 
dare to make his presence known to him. His 
eyes were still bright, and his perceptions still, 
to a certain degree, remained to him ; but. his 
memory failed him,* and for the first time, since 
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he began to reign, he did not remember that he 
had not gone through, the aocostomed hibouis 
of the day. The mortification which had com* 
menced in his legs, and the total prostration of 
strength, convinced the physicians, that & few 
hours would conclude the king's life. 

By another party, an eye witness, we are 
told:-«The King o£ Pruada's dafly life 
continued to the end to be as follows r — 
, ^ Having, during, the evenings and mornings, 
read the despatches of his ambassadors at 
foreign courts, and the reports of his generals 
and ministers, he saw either at four or five in 
the mornings according to the quantity of 
business he had to transact* his three cabinet 
secretaries, one after the other; and dictated 
to the one the answers to be written to tibe 
ambassadors, and to the two otfiers those to 
the ministers and generals on military, financial, 
or judicial subjects, as weU as answers to an 
infinite number of letters and petitions tram 
individuals ; and this wilJi such precision and 
exactness, especially in the more compUeated 
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despatcbes^ that the secretaries had only to add 
the addresses and the dates. 

After haTing finished this labour at seven or 
eight o'clock, he gave audience to the Com* 
mandaut of Potsdam, General Bohdich^ and 
after him to his aideB-de-campi to whom he 
gave, by word of mouth, the orders to the 
garrison for the day. It was only after having 
thus performed his duties as king, that h^ saw, 
for a few minutes, his surgeon, and sometimes 
his physician, in order to consult as to what 
was necessary to be done for his malady. 
About eleven the society before mentioned 
came to him, and remained with him till twelve, 
when he dined alone. After dinner he signed 
all the despatches and letters which he had 
dictated in the morning. He then again 
received his society, at five o'clock, and con* 
versed with them till eight, when they took 
leave of him for the evenings He passed the 
remainder of the day in having select passages 
from the ancient authors, such as Cicero, 
Plutarch, &c., read to him by bis reader, He 
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then perused his newly arrived despatches^ or 
took the short intervals of sleep which his 
sufferings permitted him. This course of life 
was continued till the 15 th of August, on which 
day even, he dictated and signed despatches so 
well reasoned that they would have done credit 
to the ablest diplomatists. He did not cease to 
perform the great functions of a king and 
minister of state tiU August IGth^ on which 
day he became insensible, and during the night 
of which he ceased to live. 

The most painful circumstance in the last 
stage of the life of Frederic the Grreat, was the 
absence of those religiotis feelings which alone 
can cheer the death-bed alike of the great and 
of the lowly. Zimmermann says he died in a 

CONTINUED DISBELIEF OF REVELATION, AND 
EVEN OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL; 

and there is> unfortunately, no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the physician^s statement. 

A few days before his death he received the 
following letter : -^ 
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« Sire, 
" Filled as I am with respect and reve- 
rence for the Supreme Being, I cannot for- 
bear &om recalling, in all humility, to your 
Majesty's mind, what is the greatest and most 
precious of all treasures, and that which 
alone can render you hstppy. That treasure 
is the faith which comes from the grace of 
God. The wisest of men cannot give it to 
himself: God alone can. But the great 
understanding of your Majesty will' at once 
perceive that this important advantage, which 
alone can lead to eternal life, must be asked 
of God in prayer, joined with a right course 
of life, and a due meditation of the Scriptures. 
The certainty of obtaining this, God, the 
Father of all mercies, will undoubtedly give 
to your Majesty, if you will acknowledge 
the mediation of his blessed Son, Jesus Christ, 
. — that mediation of love and charity ; and if 
you will adopt the sentiments which it inspires, 
and desire sincerely to have the Holy Spirit 
for your guide. Eternal happiness is worthy 
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of being thought of. It is obtained by the 
grace of God for tiioee who humble themselves 
before him. If, says Jesus, ye are not con<' 
verted, and do not become like little children^ 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
The change may be difScult for your Majesty : 
but with God every thing is possible; and 
may his blessed Son have pity upon you. I 
am, with the most profound respect, and the 
most Christian charity, &c., &c. 

^' The simple and faithful Christian, 

'' O. F.'^ 

To this appeal Frederic's only remark was, 
** Let this be answered civilly ; the intention 
of the ivriter is good / / " 

Such was the torpor on the most momen- 
tous of all questions of Frederic the Great ! 

Firmly as he resisted the slightest inroad on 
the royal prerogative — resolutely as he insisted 
on immediate and unlimited obedience to his 
commands — jealously as he maintained that in 
all circumstances, however conflicting, the 
kingly authority was to be held paramount — 
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110 tiUegiaace did Frederic himself render to 
His Mightt Sovekeign above. His record 
he avowedly spumed. His mimaters received 
from him ndither patronage nor protection. 
Only was their mention welcome when their 
poverty or misfortunes provoked a merry jest. 

Strange that no passage in Frederic's event- 
Ail and chequered career taught him humility 
and submission to an All-gontbolling 
PowEB. Prosperity and adversity seemed 
alike impotent to move a heart steeled against 
the softening influences of religion. His re- 
peated hairbreadth escapes firom death — his 
narrow respite from summary execution at 
Custrin^ while lying under the displeasute of 
his barbarous father*- the preservation of his 
life on many a bloody and well-fought field — 
his escape now from poison tendered to him by 
his valet, whose varying countenance and 
trembling hand alone indicated to the king the 
plot so nearly successful — and now from falling, 
horse and rider, over a precipice, where both 
would most assuredly have perished but for the 
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timely intervention of a peasant's ann, — were 
each and all ineffectual to bring him as a grate- 
ful suppliant to the Throne of Grace* 

And when, on his death-bed, an earnest and 
well-meant effort was made to arouse him to a 
humble recognition of the Redeemer, the sole 
and chilling response given was, as we have 
seen, ^^ Let this be citiUy answered!^ 

Widely different was " The Closing Scene " 
of him whose many virtues still live in the 
remembrance of an attached and loyal people, 
-and who, by a competent and close observer *, 
has been described as ^^a just and upright 
king, a forgiving enemy, a sincere friend, and 
a most gracious and indulgent master." 

The death-bed of William IV-, charac- 
terised by the most unhesitating acquiescence 
in the will of God, and the most calm and 
confident repose in the redeeming sacrifice of 
HIS SON, was a scene which those who loved 
him the most fondly can fearlessly recaL 

Its details present them with the eamest- 

* Beverend John Ryle Wood, M. A., Canon of Wor- 
cester. 
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minded sovereign rallying to the very last 
his sinking energies to ^^ transact the business 
of the country ; " with the attached husband, 
who^ when the sharer of his cares and honours 
gave way, for the first time in his presence, 
to the grief which overwhehned her, whis- 
pered words of the most gentle and affectionate 
encouragement ; with the considerate and in- 
dulgent master, who thanked in warm and 
grateful terms those who had ministered to his 
wants, for their tried attachment and fidelity ; 
and^ lastly, with the devout and deeply-im- 
pressed Christian, who collected all his rapidly- 
'declining strength, to avow his ^* steadfast 
beUef " in the grand doctrines of Christianity, 
and the comfort which he derived from its 
precepts, promises, and hopes. 

These are facts which throw a holy radiance 
over the death-bed of " the Sailor King," and 
presage his having passed into that happy 
land where angels are the ministering spirits, 
and whose sovereign is a king who liveth 
for ever and ever. 
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Nor was " the closii^ soene " of his brother, 
the well-remembered Duke of Eent» less re- 
markable for simple faith in God, and devout 
acquiescence in his wilL An unimpeachable 
witness * again and again alluded to it as sin- 
gularly evidencing the courage of the man, and 
the submission of the Christian. 

The Duke was seized at Sidmouth with 
inflammation of the lungs, which defied me- 
dical treatment, and in a few days proved fataL 
Observing the alarm painted in the counte- 
jiances of those around him, he insisted upon 
being made acquainted with his real conditicoL 
To the announcement of the probaUe result^ 
he listened with unshrinking firmness. 

After a pause, said he, slowly and calmly, 
'^This is sudden; but, I am persuaded, is 
for the best I ccmfidently leave the Princess 
to One above who cannot err. I feel that 
He will watch over her, and protect her. 
Earthly parents err, fondly and fatally: He 
cannot." Then followed some expressions of 

* The late Dr. Maton, of Spring Gttrdens. 
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the most affectionate intereet for the future 
comfort of the Duchess^ and eome anxiety 
relative to the payment of his debts. He 
recurred to this pcwt more than once : hoped 
that his brother* would take care that they 
were defrayed : and added, how much it would 
grieve him if he thought that any one per- 
son should eventually have cause to complain 
of misplaced confidence. 

He then turned his thoughts entirely to 
sacred subjects: and appeared, froip the mo- 
tion of his lips, and his up-raised eyes, tp 
be absorbed in prayer. He subsequent]y com- 
plained of thirst, asked for barley water, 
which was given him; and then, with much 
apparent effort, dictated a most affectionate 
message to the Duke of Sussck. Then, ad- 
dressing one of his attendants, he used the 
remarkable words : " Observe, I submit my- 
self wholly to God's will : my death, perhaps, 
will do more for my daughter and the Duchess 
than my life." 

• George the Fourth. 

F 2 
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He then relapsed into his former devotional 
mood, and seemed again absorbed in prayer. 

After the expiration of an hour, observing 
the Duke change his position, one of his house- 
hold ventured to ask him if he had any com* 
mands to give, or if there was any thing which 
His BrOyal Highness required? He replied 
with difficulty: 

" Nothing NOW but a simple trust in the 
merits of the Bedeemer. That I possess.^ 

These were almost the last words he ut-* 
tered. 

Contrasting these death-scenes with that 
of Feederic THE Geeat, the remark of 
Chalmers involuntarily recurs : — *^ The damps 
of death do not more effectually chill the body 
than the doutits of infidelity chill the souL^' 
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^ S)tsSnKv\s taixMul at "fyii Crtuft 

BISHOP BARRmGTON. 

" The princely-minded Sutton, founder of Charter- 
house, used often to repair to a priyate garden, where 
he poured forth his prayers to God : * Lord, Thou hast 
given me a large and liberal estate ; give me also a heart 
to make use thereof y^ — England's Wobthies. 

Shute Barrington, D* D., successively 
Bishop of Salisbury and Durhauij may be con- 
sidered as a faithful type of a Chief Pastor^ 
who rendered patronage^ means, influence^ au- 
thority. subservient to the eternal interests of 
those around him ; and who, thoroughly con- 
vinced himself of the truth and value of reve^ 
lation^ was deeply concerned to further the 
spread of vital religion. 

Blessed with ample means and an active 
mindj he was the sworn foe of ignorance^ and 
the firm friend of worth in the day of adversityi 
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Of village schools he was a generous supporter ; 
and to the aged and disabled clergyinan a sym- 
pathising and Hberal friend. The laborious 
curate in his own diocese he promptly bene- 
ficed; and distinguished literary merit in an 
ecclesiastic of any diocese he readily detected 
and lavishly recompensed. 

Whatever tended to establish or disseminate 
religious truth — whatever aimed at dissipating 
the mists of error and ignorance — whatever 
contemplated making man wiser or happier,— 
was fostered by him. He bounded his munifi* 
cence by no limits when either of these results 
was to be obtained. 

On this point there survives of him a charac- 
teristic anecdote. 

The representative of a charity, of admitted 
utility but of limited funds, waited personally 
on the Bishop, at Auckland Castle, to entreat 
his lordship's support. The Bishop listened 
very attentively to his statement ; put various 
leading questions; sifted the replies; asked 
^^ what, during the last five years, had been the 
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results;" and being told, was silent and seemed 
to hentate. The representative^ anxious for 
the success of his mission, construed this silence 
as ui^ayourable to his cause, and somewhat 
n^Tously observed, **I am aware, my lord, 
that in a society like ours, whose aims are so 
many, there are various points for your lord- 
ship's condderation, but " 

" Pardon me," interrupted the Bishop, smi- 
ling, "there are but two points to be consi- 
dered: first, what your necessities require, and^ 
next, what may be a proper sum for me to 
give." 

The travelling secretary, almost aghast at his 
own impudence, ventured to suggest ** fifty." 

<* Well ! well I " said the prelate, writing a 
eheque, which he carefully enclosed in an en- 
velope and sealed. "Look at this on your 
return home, and in a few months, if necessary, 
let me hear from you again." 

The draft was to the amount of two hundred 
pounds. 

Nepotism he sternly discountenanced. 
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A young relative apprised him of his in- 
tention of taking holy orders; not that he 
liked the church as a profession^ but because 
from the Bishop^ (as his j^gslt relatiye, and having 
much splendid preferment at his disposal^) he 
might naturally expect a benefice* 

" In truth," returned the prelate, in reply to 
this frank avowal, ^^ the expectation is not un- 
reasonable. We are closely connected, and 
I have much in my gift What would content 
you ? " 

" From youy my Lord," rejoined the young 
Oxonian, frankly, ** nothing under a liviiig of 
six hundred a year I " 

'^ You shall have that provision for life otU 
of the Church ; not in it. That income shall 
be assigned you from my private resources. 
God forbid that I should be accessary to any 
man's taking holy orders from sordid motives I 
The stipulated provision is yours 5 but, maxk 
me, on this condition, that you remain a lay- 



man. 



His appreciation of literary merit was only 
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'equalled by the pleasure which he took in 
rewarding it. 

Of the present primate, then the Beverend 
John Bird Sumner, of Canon Townsend, of 
Dr. Gilly, of the late Reverend Mr. Brewster^ 
he was the munificent and unsolicited patron^ 
The three first able men received their stall in 
Durham Cathedral at Dr. Barrington's hands, 
in acknowledgment of the signal services which 
he conceived they had severally rendered re- 
vealed religion by their writings. The last, for 
his '^ Meditations in Sickness and Old Age," a 
work of which it is not too much to say that it 
has solaced and soothed the death-bed of many 
a confiding Christian, was presented to the 
desirable Bectory of Eaglescliffe. 

When preferment is bestowed on these noble 
and unassailable grounds, which is the most 
honoured, the giver or the receiver ? 

Of the Bishop's closing scene, Canon Towns- 
end thus writes : — 

" He was now ninety years of age, and he had 
long been accustomed to live in the constant 
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anticipation of death. Ereiy night he com* 
posed himself to rest, not expecting to live till 
the morning. The conversations, therefore, 
which we were accustomed to hold at this 
hour were always grave and serious, though 
uniformly cheerful. 

^^ The Bishop regarded death as a man of 
sound judgment and Christian principles will 
ever do, — without fear and without rapture, 
— with well-founded hope, though with unde- 
finable awe, — as a punishment decreed by the 
Almighty, yet as the introduction to a higher 
state of happiness than he could possibly ex- 
perience (though he possessed every worldly 
enjoyment) in this state of his being. Though 
our conversation was sometimes directed to the 
literary or theological publications of the day, 
or to the actions, demeanour, or conduct of his 
more distinguished contemporaries, of whom he 
related numerous and most interesting anec- 
dotes, yet the more frequent topics of our 
conversation were derived from the possible or 
probable approach of the period when the body 
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ehonld be committed to the ground, and the 
spirit return to its Maker. He delighted to 
dwell on these subjects. The questions which 
appeared to interest him more than any others 
were — whether the soul slept in the grave 
with the suspension of its faculties, till it 
awoke^ with the re-animated body in the 
morning of the resurrection, — or whether (as 
he steadfastly belieyed) it passed in some 
mysterious manner into the more manifested 
presence of GOD immediately upon the disso- 
lution of the body, — the nature of future 
happiness and future misery, — the continuance 
of the mental habits which are formed in this 
state, and which constitute in some manner our 
future condition, — the extent of redemption, — 
and the opposite opinions of Christians re- 
specting the invisible state : these and similar 
considerations were alternately discussed in 
these calm and silent hours ; and he uniformly 
concluded these discussions by observing, 'I 
know not, and I care not, what may be the real 
solution of these questions : I am in the hands 
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of a merciful GOD, and I resign myself f o his 
will with hope and patience.' 

*^ All our inquiries, indeed, upon these sub- 
jects, though they may be very interesting, are 
merely speculative, and are always unsatis- 
factory. 

" Yet the sight of an old man, full of days, 
riches, and honours, at the close of a religious 
and well-spent life, patiently expecting his end, 
abounding in every virtue which can adorn 
mankind, — ^in humility, in patience, in kindness, 
in charity to all, — in serene submission to 
expected death, — in implicit dependence upon 
the mercy of a GOD whom he believed to be 
his friend and father, by the atonement, which 
had been accomplished by the Mediator of the 
New Testament, — the image of such a man can 
never be obliterated from my memory ; and 
the continued enjoyment of his conversation^ 
till within a few weeks of his death, while the 
strength of his body was gradually declining^ 
and the intellectual, though not the spiritual, 
powers were decaying — that is, while he was 
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beginning to be more averse to worldly business 
and more intent upon devotional exercises, — 
was a privilege which I cannot too much ap* 
preciate, and which may be justly envied by 
all who can delight in the society of the wise 
and good ; or who would contemplate the 
triiunph of the spirit of man over the weak- 
ness of the mind and the infirmities of the 
body. 

^* Deeply do I regret that I was not with him 
at the last* I resigned my chaplaincy on the 
14th of December, 1825, to my friend Mr. 
Grilly, the well-known traveller among the 
Yaudois, The Bishop died on the morning of 
the 26th of March in the following year* 
About six weeks before that time, as he was 
sitting at luncheon, and was raising to his 
mouth the one morsel which he was accustomed 
to take, his arm fell powerless by his side. 
The alarm was immediately given; and he 
was soon removed to his room, which he never 
again quitted with life. Though his con- 
stitutional strength was so great, that lie 
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Struggled for Bome time against his illness, 
his advanced age prevented the rational in* 
dulgence of the hope of recoverjr. He had 
been for some time indisposed before I heard 
of his situation. On being informed of his 
illness, I hastened to town from Brighton; 
but though I had the melancholy satisfaction 
of learning that he had made many inquiries 
concerning me, I was requested to defer 
seeing him till the next day. On that day 
the same request was made, and was repeated 
day after day in consequence of increasing 
iUness, which rendered it advisable that he 
should see no person but his physician, and the 
members of his family. He attended to business 
and dictated letters till his strength entirely 
declined ; and as every succeeding day found 
him still weaker than he had previously been, 
I could not be permitted to take n^ farewell 
tin he was unable to recognise me. Four days 
he lay in a state of stupor, totally uncon^ 
scious of all^ surrounding objects, till, thus 
sleeping, he ceased to live among us. ' His 
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body Is buried in peace — his nameth liveth for 
evermore.' " 



Those who, year by year, advocate the re- 
duction of episcopal inoomes, and maintain that 
a bishop should have the bare sum> and no more^ 
on which he can maintain his rank, would do 
well to pause over Bishop Barrington's career, 
and consider whether any similar income en- 
trusted to any lay peer has ever produced 
similar results ? 

Laige as were the Bishop's professional 
emoluments, were they not weU bestowed and 
beneficially expended ? 

Nor does he stand alone in the annals of 
episcopal munificence; his successor. Bishop 
Yan-Mildert, closely imitated hb example. 

But in Dr. Barrington it was observable, 
that advancing years, which often bring with 
them avarice, caution, cold and selfish feelings, 
and a passion for accumulation, but strengthened 
his desire for usefulness, and deepened his com- 
miseration for the unfortunate. 
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Among the last acts, if not the very last, 
of his life, was to send a donation of 200Z. to 
a religious society. 

And when it was suggested to hhn, some 
weeks before his death, that no income, however 
ample, could sustain such incessant acts of 
bounty 08 he waa performmg, the failing prelate 
slowly returned for answer, — 

'^ I must not die wealthy. It is criminal in 
a bishop. Your cautions are misplaced ; don't 
repeat them. I am but a steward; and you 
must remember that it is expected in a steward 
that he be mindful of his trtist^ 
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CHAP. V. 
9 StstMnma nxCS a Jftte ^ixAtx. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

• " To be tossed by the waves of the world without the 
refreshing gales of God*s consoling Spirit is misery in- 
deed ! " — Db. Chables. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolinobboke, 
a distiDgaished statesman and political writer, 
was bom in 1672, at Battersea, near London. 
He was descended from an ancient family, and 
completed his studies at Oxford, where his 
uncommon talents early attracted general at- 
tention. On entering the world he displayed a 
rare union of brilliant inteUect with uncommon 
personal attractions. By the influence of his 
father, he was seated in the House of Commons, 
where his eloquence and acuteness excited very 
general attention. In 1704 he was made se- 
cretary at war, and came into immediate con- 

G 
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nection with the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
enterprises he supported with all his influence. 
Wheii, however, the Whigs gained the ascend- 
ency, Bolingbroke gave in his resignation ; then 
followed two inost active and profitable years 
of his life — years in which he devoted himself to 
study, but by no means neglected public aflairs. 
He maintained constant intercourse with Queen 
Anne, who preferred him to her other coun- 
cillors : the Whig ministry being overthrown, 
Bolingbroke became foreign secretary. In this 
post he concluded the peace of Utrecht. Sub- 
sequently he became a prey to the impetuosity 
of his passions, and exhibited a versatility of 
conduct which has rendered his loyalty, his 
patriotism, his motives, and his principles, each 
and all suspected. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the peace a fatal contention broke 
out between the Lord High Treasurer (the Earl 
of Oxford) and Bolingbroke ; Swift, the friend 
of both, but the special intimate of Oxford, ac- 
cused Bolingbroke of having principally con- 
tributed to the ruin of their party. Be this 
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true or fal^e, the Queen, provoked to the utmost 
by Oxford, ditsmifised him four days before her 
death, and made Bolingbroke prime minister. 
The subsequent demise of Anne changed the 
whole scene ; George I. of Hanover ascended 
the throne, and the triumph of the Whigs was 
complete; Bolingbroke was dismissed by the 
king while yet in Germany, and fled to France. 
On learning that his opponents doomed him to 
the scaffold, James III. (the Pretender, as he 
was caUed) invited him to Lorraine, and made 
him his secretary of state. But when Louis 
XIY. died., Bolingbroke lost all hope of the 
success of the Pretender, and repented of having 
entered into so close a connection with him. 
Whatever the feelings and plans of Bolingbrdce 
may have been, his intentions with regard to 
James III. were doubtless honest. Never- 
theless, the latter deprived him of his dignity, 
and transferred it to the Duke of Ormond. 
Thus it was the strange fate of Bolingbroke to 
be charged with treachery both by the King 
and the Pretender. In 1723 the parliament, 
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which had been so hostile to the noble fugitive, 
was dissolved^ and he was permitted to return 
to England. His estates^ however^ were not 
restored until two years after, by a special act 
of the legislature. In France, in 1735, Bo- 
lingbroke wrote his ** Letters upon History," 
admirable in point of style, but offensive and 
justly censurable for the attacks they contain 
upon revealed religion. 

In 1738 appeared his "Idea of a Patriot 
King." This was written under the eyes of the 
heir apparent. 

His last work, composed during a long and 
painful illness, was entitled " Considerations on 
the State of the Nation." His posthumous 
works were published by David Mallet in 1753. 
They contain revolting attacks on Christianity, 
and were justly presented by the grand jury of 
Westminster as subversive of religion^ govern'^ 
menty and morality. 

A painful picture is presented in his "CLOSING 

SCENE." 
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He died at Battersea, the place where he had 
wished his chequered life to terminate. He 
had long been tortured with a cancer in his 
cheek5 and this excruciating disease brought him, 
after protracted suffering, to the grave. He had 
then nearly completed his 80th year. His views 
on religious matters underwent no change : he 
died as he had lived — an infideL It was his 
positive and reiterated injunction to those about 
him that no clergyman should be permitted to 
approach him or address him in his last moments. 
" Understand me," was his assertion made 
about ten days before he died ; " ipy sentiments 
on all subjects remain unaltered." An old and 
fevourite servant seeing him suffer greatly — 
this was about forty-eight hours before death — 
" begged he would turn his thoughts to Jesu, 
and let God's Book be brought and read in his 
sick chamber." His answer was a furious re- 
fusal! 

The subject was renewed on the morrow, 
when the faithful retainer, courageous in a good 
cause, ^^ begged his lord to bethink himself, and 
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to betake himself ta prayer, inasmuch as he was 
drawing nigh to another world." 

" There's no such place," returned Boling- 
broke, with firm and deliberate emphasis, " all 
phantasy and priestcraft ! " 

This hardihood he maintained to the last In 
death as in life he scorned the Bedeemer. Is it 
a want of charity to assert that his career, from 
its commencement to its close, exemplified 
" intellect without Godf^' 

Widely different was the dying testimony 
of another courtier, John Mason, who flou- 
rished in the reign of four sovereigns * ; and was 
privy councillor to them all. If he was des- 
titute of Bolingbroke's talent, he was also hap- 
pily free fi*om Bolingbroke's infidelity. 

On his deathbed he thus addressed those 
about him : — 

" I have lived to see four sovereigns, and 
have been privy councillor to each of them. I 

* Henry Vm., Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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have seen the most remarkable things in 
foreign parts^ and have been present at most 
«tate transactions for thirty years together; 
and I have learned this, after so many years 
experience, that seriousness is the greatest 
wisdom, temperance the beet physic, and a 
good conscience the best estate. All things 
€ke forsake me besides my God, my duty^ and 
my prayers,^ 

Yes, after all, the *^ true social principle " 
is unity of faith, and the ^^real Charter^ of 
mankind is the GospeL 
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CHAP. VI. 

BLANCO WHITE. 

^' You may be apt to talk yourselves, and to hear 
others talk, of the difficulties of Revelation ; but let me 
assure jou that the real difficulty lies not in the Scriptures 
of truth, but in your oum deceitful hearts. Little as you 
may yourselves suspect it, some ruling passion, some 
leading object of desire, is still striving to get the mas- 
tery over you; and as long as>our wills are thus 
permitted to tyrannize over you, and to hold you in 
thraldom, so long will the Gospel appeal to you in vain.** 
— Rev. Robebt Andbbson, Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Joseph Blanco White was bom at Seville 
in 1775. " Of the excellence of my parents' 
hearts, of their benevolence, of their sincere 
piety," he says, "it is impossible to speak too 
highly." His childhood was a solitary one; 
and, in his diary, he recollects how, while 
his two sbters were receiving their education 
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at a convent, and he was left alone, he looked 
on the children of the poor who were playmg 
in the streets, and envied their happiness in 
being allowed to associate with their equals 
An ardent, affectionate temper, a fastidious- 
taste, a busy intellect, a sceptical fancy, a 
dislike of mental restraint, marked his boyhood 
and infancy as well as manhood. At fifteen 
he had a quarrel with the Dominican pro- 
fessor at college. The friar was an adherent 
of the old Aristotelian school of Logic; and 
one day gave Blanco White a reprimand before 
the class for neglecting his studies. The pupil 
rose from his seat and told the professor 
plainly those studies were not worth his at- 
tention, and should never have it. The friar 
was enraged ; and the recusant narrowly es- 
caped personal chastisement from the other 
students. The Belles Lettres engage more 
and more of his attention, and he is in very 
early life elected to a fellowship in the Collegio 
May or y a secular and aristocratic foundation, 
which gives him an independent position, and 
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furnishes him with an unfailing passport into 
the best-informed and most brilliant part of 
Spanish society. The history of Blanco 
White's theological course in Spain is short 
and summary. An intense disgust at the 
Bomish system seized him. His feelings were 
severely tried at his last parting with his 
only surviving sister on her entrance into a 
nunnery, — "a nunnery where the rule of 
St. Francis was observed with the greatest 
rigour; where the nuns were not allowed a 
bed, and were obliged to sleep on a few 
planks raised about a foot from the ground; 
where the use of linen near the body was 
forbidden ; where the nuns wore coarse open 
sandals, through which the bare foot was 
exposed to cold and wet; where the neairest 
relations were not allowed to see the face 
of the recluse, or to have any communication 
with her, except on certain days, when, in 
the presence of another nun, and with a thick 
curtain close behind the double iron railing 
which separated the visitors from the inmates 
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of the convent, the parent, sister, or brother, 
exchanged a few unmeaning sentences with 
the dear relative whom they had lost for ever." 
He ruminated on; — his glowing and affec- 
tionate feelings the while dwelling on the 
severity of the Church of Rome till his mind 
was wholly alienated from her discipline and 
ritual. But, with his allegiance to the 
Bomish Church, toent Christianity altogether I 
A period of several years followed, in which 
he officiated as a priest, while inwardly 
he was all but an Atheist. For some time 
conscience would not let him do this smoothly, 
and he lived in a fever. In 1808 the 
French entered Spain; and the general con- 
fusion and dismay allowed him to look out 
for himself, and decide on his future prospects. 
He resolved to quit Spain for ever — effected 
his purpose, and, in March, 1810, landed at 
Falmouth. The next five years of his life 
passed in literary political occupations. He 
set up the Uspanol^ a Spanish Journal; a 
publication which faithfully supported the 
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English interests in Spain ; this was carried on 
with infinite spirit till the total expulsion of 
the French troops from the Peninsula, and 
the return of Ferdinand VII. : for the ability 
and earnestness displayed in it> the English 
Goyernment rewarded Blanco with a pension 
of 250Z. per annum. 

Meanwhile his detestation of Romish doctrine^ 
and his determination to expose the practices 
of the Romish priesthood^ remain unabated. 
Each is displayed in his two successive works 
entitled ^^ Evidence against Catholicism," and 
" The JPoor Man's Preservative against Po- 
pery;" both of which attracted considerable 
attention, and procured for the author the 
honour of a diploma of M. A. from Oxford. 
He now signs the Thirty-nine Articles, and is 
admitted as a clergyman in the Establishment ; 
takes up his residence at Oxford ; and ere long 
is on terms of intimacy with the Whateleys, 
Dr. Hampden, Newman of Oriel, Mr. Baden 
Powell, Professor Nassau Senior, — a highly 
intellectual circle, whose attention and kind- 
ness he gratefully conmiemorates. 
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But a mind cannot unchristianize itself in 
a moment: infidel convictions are not the 
growth of a day : again the waverer veers 
in his religious creed. 

He had been a Roman Catholic ; and while 
avowedly a Komish priest, was in sad reality a 
scoffing Atheist. He then became a Protestant : 
his views, language, habits, are in outward 
seeming those of a truly earnest and devoted 
Christian. He lays down religious rules for 
himself; spends a particular day in particular 
meditations; wants even to devote his life to 
missionary labours; and solicits, at the sacri- 
fice of all his intellectual tastes and. English 
prospects, the creation of a new Spanish Pro- 
testant Chaplaincy at Trinidad for himself to 
fill. 

The quietude and decision with which this 
scheme was quashed are remarkable, and merit 
preservation. He thus speaks of . its over^ 
throw : — 

" The Trinidad project, fortunately for me, 
came to an end a few days after. Archdeacon 
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Pott had spoken to the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Howley) concerning my wishes, and his 
lordship sent me word to call upon him. I 
had drawn up a paper stating the reasons I 
had for offering myself as a nuBaonary in that 
particular spot. This paper was sent to Lord 
Bathursty who (as I had reason to believe 
from the expressions of the Bishop) was alarmed 
and angry, conceiving that my presence in 
Trinidad threatened religious disturbances, and 
was likely to raise dissatisfaction among the 
Spanish inhabitants. The Bishop himself 
thought that I had some temporal advantage 
in view. I assured him that all / wanted 
was a free conveyance and protection ; that I 
intended to live upon the same resources as I 
had in England ; and that, in truth, I offered 
myself from a sense of duty : and under the 
greatest apprehensions for my own health and 
happiness. He desired me ^^ to be satisfied with 
what I had already done, and not to think any 
more on the subject t^^ 

But another stru^le was now at hand. 
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and a fresh phase of unbelief Was to be ex- 
hibited. At the very time that he was " trying 
to make himself a pietist," and growing warm 
and enthusiastic, he had asked himself the 
question. How is the Bible inspired f From this 
fatal inquiry his rehgious belief never rallied. 

Thenceforth, his descent into the dark, com- 
fortless regions of infidelity was rapid. First, 
t^ere comes a miserable argument in his diary 
against the. doctrine of the Trinity, succeeded 
by a cavil against that of the Atonement. 
Then he writes, " My doubts seem to increase 
every day." Then he " prays to be defended 
from the spirit of unbelief." " But what am I 
to do, — am I to shut my eyes, and abstain 
from further inquiry ?" 

Next, he ceases to perceive the duty of 
Prayer. 

He tells THE SuFBEME that he abstains 
"from addressing him in complimentary lan- 
guage. It is long since I have renounced" — 
thus sadly and strangely does he address the 
Deity — "the, to me, superstitious-practice of 
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falling on my knees, and formally addressing 
to thee either praises or petitions. I am, how- 
ever, uninterruptedly in a praying state." No 
marvel that this distressing confession is next 
wrung from him : — « How can I convey in 
words the utter misery into which I am sinking 
deeper every day? Nothing but a firm per- 
suasion .that self-destruction would be criminal 
in me prevents my putting it into execution. 
But my will is fixed ; I am determined not to do 
wrong." 

He loses his view of the personal immortality 
of the soul. 

" There is not one philosophical ground upon 
which the inunortality of Mr. A. and Mrs. B. 
can be established. Away, then, with philo- 
sophy, away with its god ; he cannot * walk in 
a garden in the cool of the evening,' or be ap- 
plied to with petitions for health, or perhaps 
fine weather to cross to Calais." 

He would willingly dispense with the pro- 
spect of immortality. 

^^ I feel as if an eternal existence was already 
an insupportable burden laid upon my soul." 
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Again^ ^^ I feel oppressed by the notion of 
eternal existence^ even when the absence of 
evil is made one of its conditions." 

Fifteen years of life- roll away, and we find 
Blanco White domiciled as an inmate in the 
palace of his friend Dr. Whateley, Archbishop 
of Dublin. 

On being raised to the prelacy, the arch- 
bishop, with most considerate kindness, offered 
a home to this unhappy exile ; and one would 
imagine that Blanco White's wanderings and 
pecuniary uncertainties were happily terminated. 
No supposition more visionary ! 

In Dublin, under the archbishop's roof, in 
1834, the mind, long harassed with perpetually 
returning doubts, " shook off all allegiance to 
creeds and formularies." He avowed himself a 
Unitarian. 

A painful sacrifice was involved in this dis- 
closure, — the surrender of the archbishop's 
society, and the many comforts, social and do- 
mestic, which the palace afforded him. But it 
was made. He left the archbishop and removed 

H 
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to Liverpool : it was his last migration : in its 
immediate neighbourhood he died in 1841. To 
his closing sigh he maintained his connection 
with a Unitarian congregation ; and in the bu- 
rial-ground attached to Benshaw-Street Chapel 
his mortal remains moulder. 

His death-bed is thus described; but, be- 
fore he was called upon to brave its terrors, 
he, who was once so decided in his religious 
views, and so desirous to preach the Gospel as 
an unsalaried missionary at Trinidad, could thus 
sneer at the Book of Life : — 

" God has not provided us even with suflS- 
cient proof of the authenticity of the books 
which make up the Bible, much less with any 
satisfactory voucher of their being inspired ! " 

Could thus scoff at the blessed hope of im- 
mortality : — 

" ' Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and 
died in a good old age, an old man, and full of 
years, and was gathered to his people.' (Genesis, 
XXV. 8.) It is not easy to conceive how either 
Abraham or his historian could believe in that 
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future life which gives such anxiety to our con- 
temporaries T^ 

And thus decry the Redeemer's matchless 
prayer : — 

" The superstition with which the Lord's 
Prayer is treated has not led to the imitation of 
its soberness and brevity. That it is a Bab- 

binical composition, is well known ! " 

« « . # * * 

His mental miseries, his doubts, fluctuations, 
hopelessness, bodily disease, make death at last 
welcome. He appeals to the tranquillising 
power of philosophy ; but philosophy does not 
protect the mind that apostatizes to it " The 
agony of despair threatens him. The only 
check to it is a deeply-felt horror of such a 
state of mind." He recovers and inspirits 
himself. 

" I am weak," he writes, " and therefore my 
feelings overpower me. I have contributed my 
mite to the liberty of mankind ; it is cast into 
God's treasury. I stand upon a rock. I have 
no doubts. I came from God, and I go to him." 

H 2 
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Pain then overpowers him, and he cries out 
to God with the voice of nature, checking it 
immediately with the rationalistic protest: — 

" Oh, my God ! oh, my God I but I know 
thou dost not overlook any of thy creatures. 
Thou dost not overlook me. So much torture — 
to kill a worm ! Have mercy on me, oh God ! 
have mercy on me ! / cry to Thee, knowing I 
cannot alter thy ways ! 

^^ I cannot if I would, and I would not if I 
could. If a word could remove these sufferings, 
I would not utter it." 

The night after, to several members of the 
family collected around him, he spoke of the 
state of his mind in what he knew to be the 
presence of death, and, aware that the power 
of distinct utterance was failing, added, " When 
the hour shall come, let it be said once for all, 
my soul shall be concentrated in the feeling — 
My God, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit. 
God to me is Jesus, and Jesus is God — of 
course not in the sense of diuines I " 

He remained some days longer, chiefly in 
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the state of one falling asleiep, until the 
morning of the 20th9 when he woke up^ and, 
with a firm voice and great solemnity of 
manner, spoke only these words : — " Now I 
die." He sat as one in the attitude of ex- 
pectation, and about two hours afterwards it 
was as he had said. 

Many of his opinions warrant, and indeed 
deniand, a sentiment nothing short of horror. 
Instance his sneer at the Saviour: — "How 
Socrates would have stood the trial of severe 
illness (he never in his life was even indisposed) 
iis a problem of great curiosity, but which we 
have not the means to solve. Socrates an 
invalid or valetudinarian would have been 
quite another individual. As far as we know 
the personal qualities of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
same may be probably asserted." 

To such profane and indefensible statements 
does unsettled belief reduce a highly-cultivated 
mind. 

He was a wayebeb. 
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What other appellation befits him ? Again, 
let us run over his history. 

He was ordained a Bomish priest in 1799. 
In 1801 he competed for a canonry at Cadiz, 
and soon afterwards received preferment in the 
cathedral of Seville. In 1802 he lapsed into 
positive and total unbelief. In 1810 he came 
to England; was powerfully affected by a 
service at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, and 
resumed the habit of prayer. In 1813 he 
found himself convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and joined the Church of England as 
the " renovated home of his youth." In 
1814 he subscribed the articles of the English 
Church, and claimed the . recognition of his 
character as a priest. In 1817 he entertained 
doubts on the subjects of the Trinity and the 
Atonement. In Noveniber, 181 8, he abandoned 
the divinity of our Lord. In 1825 he re- 
turned to the orthodox belief upon that subject. 
In 1826 he administered the Eucharist and 
preached; and by some internal act, which 
his diary does not fully describe, dedicated 
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himself anew to the sacred office. In February^ 
1829^ he thought the Church of England re- 
tained too much of the spirit of popery. In 
March, 1833, he received Christ merely as 
" our moral king." In December, 1834, he 
recorded himself a deliberate Unitarian ! 

But his satisfaction in his reception of the 
frigid creed of Unitarianism was singularly 
shortlived. 

In 1836 he began habitually to wish for 
death I and death with him had a terrible 
meaning. 

His sufferings, sorrows, bitter regrets, reiter- 
ated complaints, and unrestrained impatience 
for death, alike point one weighty and too 
much forgotten moral — the self-destructive 
character of infidel speculations. 

The man whose course we are tracing had 
knowledge various and well digested — an un- 
selfish disposition — kindly impulses — rare 
delicacy of feeling — considerable grasp of in- 
tellect — great aptness in catching new im- 
pressions — and enviable facilities in retaining 
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them — all overborne by that desolating and 
exhausting power with which unbelief lays 
waste the mind of its yictim. His history and 
fate recal vividly the wisdom of the injunction 
— " Be not highminded, but fear." 
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CHAP. vn. 

Cl^e iftteaUt Cl^ami]pi0n lor Crut]^. 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

** When the celebrated Whitfield was in America, 
Mr. Tennent, an American divine, paid him a visit, as 
he was passing through New Jersey, and one day dined 
in his -company, along with other parties more or less 
connected with the pastoral office. After dinner, Whit- 
field adverted to the difficulties attending the path of a 
religious teacher ; lamented that all his zeal availed but 
little ; affirmed that he was wearied and worn out with 
the burden of the day ; declared that his great consola- 
tion arose from the fact that in a short time his work 
would be done, when he should depart and be with 
Christ. H6 then appealed to his fellow-labourers present 
if it was not their great comfort that they should go to 
rest. They all assented, with the exception of Mr. 
Tennent, who sat by the side of Whitfield, absorbed and 
silent, but, by his countenance, testifying little pleasure 
in the conversation. On which Whitfield» tapping him 
on the knee, said, ' Well, brother Tennent, you are the 
oldest man among us. Do you not rejoice to think that 
your time is so near at hand when you will be called 
home ?' Mr. Tennent bluntly answered, * I have no 
wish about it ! * Whitfield pressed him again ; and the 
other replied, ' No, Sir, it is no pleasure to me at all ; 
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and if you knew your duty it would be none to you. / 
have nothing to do unth death ; my husiness is to live as 
long as I can — as toeU as I can — and to serve my master 
as faithfully as I can, until he shall think proper to call 
me home.^ Whitfield still urged an explicit answer to 
his question, in oase the time of death were left to his 
own choice. Mr. Tennent replied, ^ I have no choice 
about it, I am God's servant, and have engaged to toil 
in his cause so long as he pleases to continue me therein. 
And now, brother Whitfield, pernut me, in turn, to put 
to you a question. What, think you, I should say if I 
were to send my man into the field to plough, and if at 
noon I should find him lounging under a tree, and com- 
plaining — ^Master, the sun is very hot, and the soil is 
very stiff, and the ploughing very hard ; I am weary of 
the work you have appointed me, and am overdone with 
the burden and heat of the day: do, Master, let me 
return home; discharge me; free me from this hard 
service ; and, though the work you have entrusted to me 
is hardly begun, let me begone. What should I say to 
him? Say to him! that he was a lazy fellow, and that 
it was his business to do the work that I had appointed 
him until I should think fit to call him home.' The im- 
portant truth conveyed by this pleasant reproof was at 
once admitted by the auditors." — Remains of the Good 
and Crreai, 

Charlotte Elizabeth Brown, born to- 
wards the close of the last century, was the 
only daughter of a minor canon of the ca- 
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thedral church of Norwich. Her birth at 
Norwich is an important feature in her bio- 
graphy; for by that circumstance much of 
the complexion of her future character was, 
probably, determined. The dark old, gateway 
of the strong building in which the glorious 
martyrs of Mary's day were imprisoned was 
one of the objects which in early childhood 
daily met her eye ; daily was she accustomed 
to pass beneath the *^ Martyr's Gateway " into 
the splendid garden of the Episcopal Palace: 
and if her unwavering protestantism may not 
be traced to that locality, her tastes on the 
subjects of architecture and gardening were 
materially influenced by it. She was a crea- 
ture gifted, almost from infancy, with an ima^ 
gination rich and vivid. She was an ardent 
worshipper of nature ; exulted in fine scenery ; 
loved flowers as if she had been a fairy; 
delighted in music ; held it " a gift to be 
prized, cherished, and cultivated ; " and be- 
lieved with Martin Luther, that " the great 
Enemy of Mankind hates music." 
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Before she had completed her sixth year 
Charlotte Elizabeth was struck with totals 
though temporary, blindness. One result of 
this affliction was the increase of her passion 
for music. While listening to the strains of 
Hadyn or Handel, she used often to whisper 
in ecstacy to her brother, " I don't want to 
see ; I like music better than seeing." 

Her sight was restored to her ; but in her 
tenth year she was attacked by severe illness, 
from which indeed she ultimately recovered, 
but whidi left her utterly -deprived of the 
sense of hearing, and by consequence in- 
capable of any future enjoyment from her two 
great sources of . delight — music and con- 
versation. 

Her first bereavement was the death of her 
father by apoplexy. Her brother was abrpad 
.with his regiment. Her mother was devoted 
to those household cares for which her daughter 
had neither taste nor sympathy; her father's 
death, therefore, left Charlotte Elizabeth alone. 
She found a luxury in indulging solitary 
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grief; and when, after the settlement of her 
father's affairs, it appeared that there was little 
or no provision for his bereaved family, she 
resolved to become a writer of fiction — an 
occupation for which she justly regarded her- 
self as qualified both by her talents and her 
habits of thinking. This decision was, how- 
ever, over-ruled. The soldier brother returned 
from Portugal. The re-united children with 
their sorrowing mother repsdred to London; 
and there, while on a visit to some near 
relations, Charlotte Elizabeth met with a 
gentleman (an Irishman of the name of 
Phelan), to whom, after the expiration of six 
months,*she was married. It was a hasty, ill- 
assorted, and unhappy union. With Captain 
Phelan she lived, during several years, in un- 
complaining wretchedness; concealing even 
from her nearest friends the miseries which she 
endured. Destitute as at this period she was 
of the consolations of religion, the natural 
firmness and elasticity of her temperament 
were strikingly manifested. Health, and even 
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cheerfulness, never forsook her. Through 
years of tribulation she had not a day's illness ; 
though her spirits now and then drooped, the 
depression was but momentary; and although 
the cruelty of the partner of her fete was 
unintermitted, she did not hesitate to follow 
him across the Atlantic Ocean. Captain 
Phelan had joined his regiment at Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, and thither it became the duty of 
Charlotte Elizabeth to follow him. The voyage 
was most tempestuous; and during the height of 
the storm the young English lady, by her own 
desire, was lashed to the mizen-mast, in order 
that she might behold in safety the magnificent 
spectacle of " the sea in his strength." The 
gale was so tremendous, that the captain 
openly declared, that unless some most unlikely 
change of weather took place " they were 
bound for the bottom." To the young en- 
thusiast the enjoyment of the scene was perfect 
delirium. With her hair streaming as wildly 
as the rent sails, she hung now high aloft, now 
deluged by some bursting billow, and, in spite 
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of all remonstrance, refused to quit her perilous 
station till the mate was ordered to put up the 
dead lights : that done, she sat down on the 
floor, buried her &ce in her hands, and strove 
to realize the magnificence thus rent from her 

sight. 

Her sojourn in Nova Scotia lasted two 
years. During that period, and with the help 
of an old FrencE soldier who officiated as a 
mess-cook, she obtained a valuable practical 
knowledge of household affairs. She returned 
to England after an absence of nearly three 
years, the latter months of which were passed 
in Portugal, with no prospects of greater 
happiness at the domestic hearth, and with a 
heart stUl restless and unsatisfied, — a waste of 
unclaimed affections. A great change, how- 
ever, was at hand. Her husband being in 
Ireland, she prepared to follow him. It was a 
wretched journey throughout. One incident 
may be noticed, that of her throwing away, in 
a fit of abstraction, her last bank-note, instead 
of the bill which she had just paid at Holy- 
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head. Her passage, however, was defrayed. 
She reached the Hibernian Hotel at Dublin ; 
met her husband ; obtained some money ; and 
paid her expenses, without its being discovered 
that up to that moment she had been a 
complete bankrupt. At Dublin, her religious 
views deepened, brightened, assumed a force, 
distinctness, and earnestness, which thenceforth 
she retained through life. From that period 
her intellect, industry, and influence were 
rendered subservient to the dissemination of 
Christian truth. Her first religious production 
was rapidly written. She had a long winter 
evening before her; sat down at 7 o'clock 
to her work; wrote till three the next morning; 
and having completed an interesting little 
tract, lay down to rest, rejoicing that she had 
been enabled to make a full and clear state- 
ment of Christian doctrine. That very morn- 
ing, while at breakfast, she received from an 
intimate friend the address of the Secretary of 
the Dublin Tract Society, together with an 
intimation that aid &om her pen would be 
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most welcome to that body. To the secretary, 
therefore^ she despatched her tract ; and an 
intercourse was thus commenced, cheering to 
her own spirit, and opening out to her prospects 
of extensive usefulness. 

In the year 1824 an improvement took place 
in the fortunes of this lady. Her husband was 
a second time ordered across the Atlantic, and 
in the ordinary course of events Charlotte 
Elizabeth would probably have again accom- 
panied him. But her mother had now become 
acquainted with her real position, and induced 
her to consent to a permanent separation from 
one who had shown himself utterly unworthy 
of her. From this period she supported, en- 
tirely by her pen, herself and the sorrowing 
mother, whose abode she shared. 

In the same year, 1824, she adopted a deaf 
and dumb child, whom she retained under her 
immediate protection till his death. Thig child 
— John, or Jack, as she called him — was a 
puny little fellow, of heavy aspect, and, to all 
appearance, hopelessly destitute of capacity. 

I 
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Suddenly, as in such cases it sometimes 
happens, the boy's intellect shone foirtL He 
learned to spell " What " with his fingers, or 
with the letters of a dissected alphabet; and 
sorely puzzled was his teacher to satisfy the 
eager "What?" with which she was per- 
petually assailed. The task of instructing him 
was one of intense interest. The efforts of 
the teacher were, however, singularly blessed. 
In due time the instruction of Charlotte 
Elizabeth was rendered so effectual, that the 
poor mute, who was never with his bodily ears 
to hear the name of Christ until the voice of 
the Archangel and the trump of God should 
proclaim the morning of the resurrection, re- 
ceived into his heart that knowledge of the 
character and offices of the Bedeemer which 
the Holy Spirit alone can impart. **It was 
given unto him," writes Charlotte Elizabeth, 
" to believe ; and from that hour all things were 
his, — life, death, and a bright immortality." 
During the summer of 1824 she whose life 
we trace quitted Ireland for England; her 
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inducement — the near prospect of the return 
to that country of the dear brother, from whom 
she had been long separated. Clifton was 
selected as her temporary domicile: there, 
with her mother and her deaf and dumb charge, 
she spent the next twelve months of her life. 
An accident detained in Lisbon the brother — 
so loved and so anxiously expected — for a 
year beyond the period of his anticipated 
return. His family, however, came over at the 
time appointed; and in instructing his eldest 
surviving child, his affectionate sister found, 
amid her many sorrows, an unfailing source of 
interest and delight. Days, weeks, months of 
anxiety and suspense elapsed, when lo! a 
glimpse of passing sunshine cheered this re- 
signed but struggling woman. She had been 
spending a day with a sick friend, and on 
returning at night to the lodging occupied by 
her mother and herself, found there — her 
brother. 

The happy family, after this reunion, speedily 

quitted Clifton for London. Captain Brown, 

I 2 
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on presenting himself at the Horse Guards for' 
the purpose of applying for a regimental ap- 
pointment^ was told that his merits were well 
known and duly appreciated ; and that he had 
but to choose one of two regiments lately 
returned from foreign service, in order to be 
gazetted forthwith. He chose the 75th Foot, 
and was immediately appointed to it, with 
leave to study for two years at Sandhurst, the 
better to, qualify himself for a future staff 
appointment. These two years formed a 
memorable era in Charlotte Elizabeth's life. 
A« picturesque cottage on Bagshot Heath 
received as its inmates her mother, her brother, 
with his wife and child, herself and her deaf 
pupil — deaf 9 but no longer unable to com- 
municate with others, for Jack had now learned 
to make his own meaning intelligible. During 
her residence at Bagshot this energetic and 
self-denying woman wrote " The Rockite^^ 
" The System,'" " Consistency y^ " Perseverance^^ 
'' Izram;' '' Zadoc^' ''Allan M'Leod,'' and 
jipw.ards of thirty other smaller books and 
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tracts^ besides contributions to various period- 
icals. Her prosperous career was suddenly 
interrupted by a claim on the part of her 
husband to the profits of her labours. The 
demand, though, under, the circumstances^ 
most unjustifiable, was nevertheless legal. It 
reduced to a distressing extent the value of 
her, copy- right; and signally damaged her 
prospects of future pecuniary advantage. 
Hitherto her name on the title-page had been 
considered as a sufficient guarantee for the 
value of a book, and ensured for it a ready 
sale : now, however, she could use that name 
no longer. From this cause, and not from any 
affectation of* singularity, she. henceforward 
suppressed it on. her title-pages, and wrote 
simply as Charlotte Elizabeth. 

The two shortest and sunniest vears of her 
life now drew towards their close. Her 
brother, having completed his studies at Sand- 
hurst, joined his regiment in Ireland. About 
six months after his departure a letter reached 

her, conveying the agonising information that 

I 3 
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this beloved relative had been drowned while 
fishing on the lake near MuUingar. Apart from 
her widowed^ sorrowing mother^ she now stood 
alone in the world. But no sorrows, however 
absorbing, checked the energetic labours of this 
persevering Christian. She was the main in- 
strument in the task of building and endowing 
the Irish Episcopal Church, which was opened 
in St. Giles's on Advent Sunday, 1830 ; and, 
in 1831, took the lead in procuring subscrip- 
tions, and in personally distributing relief among 
the wretched Irish who were then starving in 
the neighbourhood of St. Giles's. During four 
months Charlotte Elizabeth persevered in this 
benevolent work, devoting to it from four to 
six hours every day. Her purpose was, and 
she carried it out, TO visit in pebson every 
family to whom relief might be afforded. 

In the year 1834 she of whom we write 
was induced to edit the ''Christian Lady's 
Magazine." The work prospered in her hands, 
and remained under her control up to the very 
mouth of her decease. 
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We now approach *^ her closing scene." 

The evening of this excellent woman's life 
was as serene as its morning and midday had 
been dark and stormy. Having been some 
time a widow, she contracted a second mar- 
riage with Mr. L. H. J. Tonna. This second 
union was as happy as the first was wretched. 
Mr. Tonna had long held an office connected 
with the United Service Museum in White- 
hall; and the Governors of that Institution 
kindly permitted him to fit up^ in the upper 
story of the buildings a suite of apartments for 
his wife^s accommodation. 

There might Charlotte Elizabeth, during 
the closing years of her life, be daily seen 
wrapped up in a large shawl, and labouring 
diligently with her pen. 

In the month of August, 1844, the first 
symptoms appeared of the disease of which 
she died; but the fatal character of that 
disease was not certainly known till the 
Christmas following, when it was pronounced 
to be confirmed cancer. Her active and en- 

I 4 
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ergetic spirit, and her desire to labour in the 
best of causes so long as life should be granted, 
were strikingly manifested under these afflic- 
tive circumstances. She kept' constantly by 
her side such appliances as her case required, 
and pursued her labours as usual, tiU it pleased 
God to call her " to lay down her pen." 

The following particulars relative to her last 
hours may be relied on as authentic : — 

During the summer of 1846 a visit to the 
sea-shore had been urged by her medical 
adviser; and accordingly, on the 11th of 
July, Charlotte Elizabeth and her husband 
left Whitehall for Bamsgate. 

Her weakness at this time was such, that 
her medical attendant hesitated as to the pro- 
priety of her removal ; but on her assuring 
him that the change of scene and the sea-air, 
which she always enjoyed, would revive her, he, 
somewhat reluctantly, gave his consent to the 
measure. Being quite unable to walk, she 
was placed in an easy chair, and borne to the 
carriage, which was in waiting, by certain 
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of the porters belonging to the Institution. 
Before her departure she thanked these persons 
veipy cordially for the many instances of regard 
and kindness which she had received from 
them individuaUy^ and shaking hands with 
each, said most earnestly, "God bless you!" 
On their way to the terminus her husband 
drew her attention to the Boman Catholic 
Chapel, which was then in the course of being 
erected in St. George's Fields. She leaned 
forward, and repeated with energy in Hebrew, 
as she had been in the habit of doing when 
passing to and fro between London and Black- 
heath, the inspired prediction — 

" O Daughter of Babylon, thou art to be destroyed.'^ 

• 
On arriving at the railway station it ap^ 

peared that through the kind arrangements of 

. attached and sympathising friends a separate 

carriage had been provided, by means of which 

she was enabled ta retain a horizontal position 

throughout the journey. Mr. Macgregor, the 

chairman of the Company, had given directions 
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that every thing should be done which might 
contribute to her comfort; and his orders were 
most strictly observed. With tears glistening 
in her eyes, she often exclaimed — ** How good 
the Lord is to make every one so kind to me !" 

Among other friends who anxiously desired 
to minister to her comfort. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore should be distinguished. This gentleman, 
who, with a basket of grapes in his hand, 
was waiting for her at the terminus, was, in 
common with Mr. Franklin, the editor of " The 
Voice of Jacob," one of her most valued 
friends. Very great was the interest which 
she took in the present condition and future 
prospects of the nation of Israel ; and often and 
most emphatically did she declare to those 
friends her views of the period when " the 
Lord shall turn the captivity of Zion." 

The moment the door of ihe carriage was 
closed upon them, Charlotte Elizabeth made 
a sign to her husband to kneel and pray for a 
blessing upon their journey. She suffered 
considerably from the motion of the vehicle. 
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but upon the whole her mind was wonderfully 
calm and happy. On reaching Bamsgate in 
the evening, the travellers repaired to the 
Castle Inn ; and great was the afflicted lady's 
delight to find that her apartments were so 
situated, that as she lay upon her couch she 
had a full view of the sea and the entrance 
to the harbour. Her heart this night was 
manifestly overflowing with gratitude; and 
she remarked to her faithful attendant, Mary 
Nelms, that it was almost miraculous that she 
had borne her journey so well. 

TTie time of her departure^ however y was 
dratoing very near. 

The following morning brought with it 
symptoms of the most alarming nature. A 
medical man — Mr. Ayres — was called in ; 
and, not knowing whom he had for his patient, 
expressed some surprise at her extraordinary 
tranquillity and resignation. 

On her husband's repeating to her his 
remarks, she replied, " It is the love of Jesus 
that sustains me." 
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Soon afterwards she requested that Mr. 
Tonna and her maid should kneel and pray for 
her ; adding, ** Ask for pardon and acceptance^ 

NOTHING MORE." 

Her husband did as she desired ; and as she 
fixed her eyes steadily upon him, he could 
perceive that it cheered her to see from his 
countenance and manner that he was enabled 
to offer this petition with faith and hope. 
When, however, he attempted to pray for her 
restoration to health his voice faltered; and 
he could but utter with tears the words " As 
THOU wilt. Lord, as thou wilt ! " 

This, also, the dying Christian observed, but 
with no regret ; for, though she had an intense 
desire to live and worh^ she had. no wish to 
linger in uselessness. In the afternoon of the 
same day her friend, Mr. Myers — the reader 
in Sir Moses Montefiore's synagogue, and of 
course a Jew — came with his wife to see her. 

« 

She was too exhausted to speak much;.1)ut 
found strength to tell them, with considerable 
emphasis, that she was supported and comforted 
by her Saviour Jesus. 
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' Towards the evening of this day — July 13th, 
1846 — coldness of the feet and other symptoms 
announced the near approach of the last 
enemy. Soon afterwards a clammy dew 
breaking forth upion her forehead, she ex- 
claimed, with a startling voice, " It is death /" 

Her attendants then, for the first time, re- 
alised the fact that she was actually dying. 

]tf ot a sigh, not a groan, escaped her lips ; 
but, with an expression of countenance perfectly 
tranquil and happy, she fixed a steady gaze 
on her husband, and vigilantly observed his 
every movement. 

Life was evidently ebbing away. Her 
husband — her deep affection for whom she 
had just expressed in a few emphatic words 
— desired all present to kneel, while he en- 
treated " Him who is mighty to save," to 
be her guide and her comfort through the 
dark ** valley of the shadow of death." 

Just before she died he spoke to her of 
** Jack," her dear mute boy, who, as she had 
often said, would be one of the first among 
the spirits in glory to welcome her at the 
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threshold of heaven, and of whom she had 
been accustomed to observe that she should 
like to thmk of him at the time of her de- 
parture, as it would cheer her to remember 
the faces she was going to see. Her eyes, 
however, were nearly closed, and remained so 
till the parting moment, except during one 
single instant, when she opened them with 
an intense expression of surprise and delight, 
which touched her husband's very souL 

It was the reflection, he thought, of things, 
unutterable. 

After this her breathing became fainter and 
fainter ; and her last sigh was so soft, that the 
precise moment of her departure could not be 
certainly entertained* 

The medical men in attendance bore witness 
that they had never before seen so gentle a 
passing away. 

It was literally a falling asleep. 

Such was the peaoefid release from suffering 
which the Almighty vouchsafed to this long 
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and severely-tried Christian. She may with 
truth be described as a fearless^ faithfiil, enter- 
prising woman. Her decision of character was 
remarkable. She would admit no compromise 
with evil. The modem doctrine of expediency 
— dallying with what is essentially wrong, in 
the hope that some contingent good may 
possibly arise — she loathed. Each religious 
question she subjected to the test of the Word 
of God. Romanism she believed to be a 
system pregnant with evil, and fearlessly 
attacked it: Protestantism she held to be 
based on Scripture, and identified with re- 
ligious liberty, and zealously contended for it. 

No trimmer either in politics or religion 
was Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Her quickness in detecting opportunities 
of doing good, and her readiness in resorting 
to them, are worthy of general imitation. 

How nobly is this " passion of her soul " 
instanced in her prompt and cheerful adoption 
of " Jack," the poor deaf and dumb boy, whose 
darkened mind, under her daily prayers and 
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dally teachings, gradually received the grand 
truths of Kedemption, and whose tranquil and 
happy death was the bright seal of his faith ; 
iu her flourishing Sunday School at Sandhurst ; 
in the fund raised at her instance for the 
&mishing Irish in St. Giles's; in the Epi- 
scopal Free Chapel built in the same wretched 
district, and of which she may with truth be 
said to have been the foundress ! These all 
are enterprises holy, disinterested, laborious, 
neither conceived nor executed in a day ; each 
and all aiming at the good of others, and 
springing from ^^ a hope that maketh not 
ashamed I" 

Of her own consistency — under the heavy 
pressure of penury, and the ceaseless struggle 
for the daily wants of life — two touching traits 
are recorded. 

None can adequately estimate the sacrifice 
involved, save those who know from ex- 
perience the painful existence and the pre- 
carious gains which authorship brings to those 
who unhappily adopt it ! 
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When wholly dependent on her pen for the 
supply of her daily wants, two separate pro- 
posals were made to her, each of which might 
have shaken the consistency of a person of 
ordinary character. She had begun to write 
with the single view of bringing before the 
minds of her readers vitally religious truths; 
and this continued to be her midn object, even 
after it had become necessary that she should 
turn her talents to a pecuniary account. A 
tempting offer, however, was now submitted 
to her ; to the effect, that she should become 
an anonymous contributor to a highly popular 
magazine; supplying tales or other light 
articles; the purport of which was to be as 
moral as she pleased, but there was to be no 
direct mention of religion. The terms offered 
were extremely liberal, and strict secresy being 
observed, the writer, it was urged, would escape 
the charge of inconsistency. 

The proposal was, moreover, made when her 
regular source of income was suddenly closed, 
and when the idea of becoming burdens(Hne to 
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her generous brother was scarcely supportable. 
It was a temptation I Charlotte Elizabeth, 
however, resisted it. She regarded herself as 
engaged to work in the Lord's vineyard, and 
although the conflict was severe, she declined, 
as she herself has recorded, to hire herself out 
to another master. 

The other proposal involved a refusal even 
more painful. 

She was asked, by an old and very kind 
friend, to recast for him a novel which he had 
written several years before, and which had 
been unsuccessful. Her share in the work 
was never to be known ; as the book had been 
originally published in her friend's name, so it 
was to be now ; and carte blanche as to terms 
was laid before her. On the former occasion, 
she had paused and deliberated: on this, she 
did neither. She at once, though, as she re* 
lates, with many bitter tears, wrote a faithful 
letter to the friend in question, setting forth, 
most unequivocally, the ground of her refusal, 
the responsibility attached to the possession of 
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talents, of whatever kind ; and the evils atten- 
dant upon the reading of works such as that 
she was now requested to write; adding, 
moreover, a plain statement of those great 
Christian doctrines with which, as she had 
reason to believe, her friend was still unac- 
quainted. Of thatfriendi who^ cls it was sup- 
posedy had intended to make her the heiress of a 
considerable portion of his wealthy she NEVER 
HEARD FURTHER TIDINGS. Her sole reward 
was the testimony of her conscience. 

Peace to her memory ! 

Many are the valuable lessons which the 
record of her fearless and faithful course sug- 
gests. Among them, and not the least im- 
portant, is that of the power wielded by a 
single true-hearted individual, whose energies 
are steadily directed to carry out some benevo- 
lent purpose, or to develope some holy prin- 
ciple. 
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CHAP. vm. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

/* He who has not been in contest with his fellow- 
creatiires knows but half of the human heart." — Db. 
Adam Febgusson to Sm John M'^Fhebson. 

Madame de Stael was the only dau^ter of 
the French financier Necker, and Mademoiselle 
Churchod, celebrated as being the object of the 
first and only love of the historian Gibbon. 
Her birth took place in Paris^ April 22nd9 
1766. A taste for society and display evinced 
itself even in childhood. From her earliest 
years she took pleasure in the communication 
of ideas with intelligent men^ and in sharing 
the sparkling wit which gKttered around . her. 
In girlhood the sensations of success in society, 
of praise and reputation, were familiar ; what 
wonder, then, that they became almost neces- 
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sary to her existence in after years! Those 
were stirring days in which she lived. In' her 
twentieth year, her father having acted in 
opposition to the king's wishes, was, in conse- 
quence, exiled by a lettre dis cachet to forty 
leagues from Paris. Four months afterwards 
he was recalled and named minister. About 
this time she married the Baron de Stael 
Holstein, chamberlain to the king of Sweden ; 
a protestant, and an amiable and honourable 
man. Two conditions were exacted by the 
bride's family ; first, that the Baron should 
procure a promise &om the king of Sweden 
that Monsieur de Stael should continue for 
several years ambassador at the French court ; 
secondly, that the Baroness should never be 
taken to Sweden without her own consent. 
Deeper and deeper gloom lowered over France. 
The struggle of the " tiers etat " with the 
nobles and the court became daily more deter- 
mined. Necker continued to attend the king 
daily ; but was evidently distrusted by his 
sovereign. On the 11th of July, 1789, he 
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was ordered by the king to send in his resig* 
nation, and to quit France without exciting 
observation. Necker implicitly obeyed. No 
one person was apprized of his fall. He and 
his wife Stepped into the carriage prepared £01 
their usual eyening airing, and without change 
of dress or attendant, travelled day and night 
till they reached Brussels. Thence they wrote 
to their illustrious daughter, who soon after- 
wards set out to join them. Kiots in Paris 
and the destruction of the Bastille followed. 
These frightened the court into submission to 
the people ; and the king recalled Necker for 
the third time to the ministry. The Kevolution 
progressed. The popularity of Necker de- 
clined. The king had no confidence in him. 
The people withdrew their favour. Anarchy 
reigned. Of all this Madame de Stael was an 
agitated witness. She was at Versailles when 
the people marched thither to bring the king 
and queen to Paris; was in the palace when 
the mob burst the gates ; stood near the queen 
when the crowd forced her Majesty to appear 
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before them; and when, af their demand, the 
royal family was conducted back to the capi- 
tal. These scenes were never forgotten by 
her. She was present in Paris during the 
fatal August, 1792, which decided the fate of 
the French monarchy. On the 9th of that 
month she stood at her window, and heard the 
forty eight tocsins of Paris commence, their 
lugubrious tolling, which lasted the entire 
night. 

The interval between the 10th of August 
and the 2d of September was one of horror. 
Arrests were frequent, and a massacre of 
prisoners was meditated. Two outlawed 
friends Madame de Stael received and shel- 
tered, hoping that, though her husband was 
absent, the name she bore of Swedish Am- 
bassadress would protect her from a domiciliary 
visit She was mistaken. Her house was 
searched by two brutal commissioners ; and it 
, was only by her wit, and gaiety, and apparent 
indifference, that she imposed upon her san- 
guinary visitors, disabused them of their sus- 
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picions, and saved her friends. Her passports 
were now prepared, and she determined to quit 
France. She commenced her journey. Her 
carriage was seized a few steps from her own 
door by a crowd of furious women, who ordered 
the postilions to drive to the Hdtel de Ville. 
To reach this place, she was obliged to traverse 
Paris. On the steps of the Hotel several men 
had been assassinated on the 10th of August. 
She trembled to obey, and yet had no resource. 
She was three hours on her way, as she was 
slowly drawn through a crowd, who threatened 
death, with hideous shouts and unremitting 
cries. She addressed several gendarmes who 
passed near, asking protection. They replied 
by disdainful and menacing gestures. At 
length, one gendarme who had been put in 
the carriage with her, was touched by her 
situation — she was near her confinement, — 
and promised to defend her at the peril of his 
life. She alighted from the carriage at the 
Hdtel de Ville in the midst of an armed 
multitude, and advanced under an avenue of 
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pikes. As she went up the steps a man 
pointed one against her. The gendarme pro- 
tected her with his sabre; and she reached, 
uninjured^ the chamber of the commune where 
Kobespierre presided. The hall was full of 
people, men, women, and children, shouting 
" Vive la Nation." While representing her 
right as ambassadress from Sweden to depart, 
Manuel, whom she had persuaded to liberate 
Lally ToUendal, entered. He was astonished 
to see her in such a miserable position, and 
answering for her, withdrew her from the 
dreadful hall, and shut her up in his cabinet 
with her maid. There they stayed for six 
hours, oppressed by hunger, thirst, and terror. 
Her equipage remained in the square. The 
crowd wished to pillage it. It was defended 
by Santerre. When night came on, Manuel 
conveyed her home in his carriage. The day 
following she was allowed to depart, with her 
maid only, and a gendarme to conduct her as 
far as the frontier ; so to make sure that she 
should take with her none of the unfortunate 
outlaws doomed to death. 
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Tallien conducted her to the barrier. After 
tsome difficulties it was passed. <^ Leaving 
the capital," she writes, " the tempestuous 
waves grew calmer, and the mountains of Jura 
gave no token of the frightful tumults of 
which Paris was the theatre." 

Shortly afterwards she visited England, and 
then returning to Geneva found personal 
safety and peace with her parents at Coppet. 
"One of the reflections," she writes, "that 
struck us most, in our long walks on the 
shores of the lake of Geneva, was the contrast 
of the beautiful nature by which we were sur^ 
rounded with the desolation of mankind." At 
this period, 1794, she finished "Eeflections on 
the Peace," which have been quoted as full of 
sound political viewsand just argument. In 1795 
M. de Stael being sent by the King of Sweden 
as Minister to Paris, she again repaired thither. 
Her arrival attracted universal attention, and 
became the signal for the revival of refinement 
in the capital. During the whole of the reign 
of the Directory the influence of this gifted 
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woman was great. She was generous, actiYe, 
and desirous to reconcile contending factions. 
That she failed in her attempts must create 
sorrow, not surprise. Buonaparte now ap- 
peared on the scene. After the treaty of 
Campo Formio he and Madame de Stael often 
met in society. Mutual dislike ensued. He 
saw in her a factitious, but powerful influence 
with which he could only cope by trampling it 
in the dust. She was struck by his supe- 
riority ; but repelled by a certain coldness that 
remained as an icy barrier between them. 
She invariably declared that a feeling of fear 
always overcame her in his presence. The 
secret of their mutual aversion may perhaps 
be thus explained. Madame de Stael desired 
to dictate to the ambitious soldier. ^^ She 
wished me to be her pupil," was his remark at 
St. Helena. He probably regarded a woman's 
interference with State subjects as impertinent 
and irreconcileable with her sex. On the other 
hand, she was deeply mortified to be treated as 
a mere woman. Thenceforth he had in her a 
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formidable foe, of which he showed his sense hj 
petty and interminable persecutions. 

The invasion of Switzerland being resolved 
on, Madame de Stael quitted Paris to rejoin 
her father at Coppet. His name was still on 
the list of emigrants/ which, as he was a Ge- 
nevese, was altogether unjust. The French 
army approaches the Swiss territories. Necker 
refuses to fly. The troops draw near Coppet, 
and Madame de StaePs heart beats with fear 
for her father's safety. An oflScer suddenly 
quits the line of march, and directs his st«ps 
towards the chateau. It was Suchet. He 
came, charged by the Directory, to offer a 
safeguard for her father. As soon as France 
had united Geneva to its own territory, it 
became necessary that Keeker's name should 
be erased from the list of emigrants. Madame 
de Stael visited Paris, and presented a memo- 
rial from her father to the Directory. His re- 
quest was granted instantly and unanimously. 
In Paris Madame de Stael witnessed the over- 
throw of the power of the Directory and the 
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establishment of Buonaparte's supremacy. She 
was soon afterwards exiled, from the capital I 
To one whose love of society and horror of 
retirement was intense^ this was a distressing 
blow. In 1799 she lost the Baron de Stael. 
His death was ' followed by the publication of 
^^Delphine." Prior to this she had published 
her work on " Literature," the most masterly 
that emanated from her versatile pen. Of 
" Delphine," ^ the moral has been frequently 
and justly questioned. Public events now 
took a new and unexpected turn. Peace at 
Amiens was made and broken. Buonaparte 
and all France were occupied by the meditated 
descent on England; and Madame de Stael 
hoped to be forgotten. She disliked Grenevese 
society. She was wrapped up in that of Paris. 
In that city alone her love of display and 
eager desire for distinction could find a sufficient 
arena. She drew nearer to the French capital ; 
and established herself at the distance of thirty 
miles. Buonaparte was told that the road to 
her retreat was crowded by people paying her 
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visits — a false assertion : but sufficient to 
alarm his jealousy. She speedily received an 
order to quit France in twenty-four hours. 
She then visited Germany, and was well re- 
ceived at Weimar and Berlin. Here tidings 
reached her of the dangerous illness of her 
father, followed by the intelligence of his death. 
She returned to Coppet overwhelmed with grief. 
Her first occupation there was to publish the 
writings of Necker, accompanied by a touching 
biographical memoir. To revive her spirits and 
change the scene she visited Italy. There she 
wrote " Corinne." Her exile extended to forty 
leagues from Paris ; her love of France prompted 
her to approach thus near to its capitaL She 
established herself first at Auxerre, and after- 
wards at Rouen ; but Napoleon's dislike to her 
still survived in full force. She received an 
order to quit the country ; and returned to 
Coppet half broken-hearted. The composition 
of her work on Germany tended to withdraw 
her from her sorrows ; and she visited Vienna 
to gather additional materials. On her return 
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$he devoted two years to the completion of her 
book. Anxious to overlook its progress through 
the press^ at the permitted distance of forty 
leagues from Paris, she established herself near 
Blois. There Napoleon's vigilance pursued her. 
The Due de Rovigo, Minister of Police, de- 
manded her manuscript, and ordered her to 
quit France in three days. This renewed sen- 
tence of exile struck her to the heart. To 
Coppet she returned, almost resigned to pass 
her life in the chateau. The hatred of Napo- 
leon extended to all connected with her. Her 
children were forbidden to enter France ! She 
went to Aix in Savoy for the benefit of the 
health of her youngest son ; was ordered sum- 
marily to return ; and admonished never to go 
further than two leagues from Coppet. A 
thousand terrors seized her. She began to fear 
a prison, where she would be left to perish, 
miserable and forgotten. She resolved to es- 
cape ; but was told that she would be arrested 
on her way through any country under the 
dominion of the French. " She never saw the 
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day return^" she says^ ^^ that she did not repine 
at being obliged to live to its end." At length 
she made her escape, and reached Sweden; 
whence she passed over to England, where she 
occupied herself in publishing her ** Germany." 
Preyious to this eyent she had contracted a 
second marriage with a young Spanish officer 
of the name of Kocca. This alliance was kept 
secret till after her death. It was a union 
which, from disparity of age, she thought might 
excite ridicule. 

**The closing scene" was not now far 
distant. 

The marriage of her daughter to the Duke 
de Broglie, and the admirable character of this 
lady, formed the chief happiness of Madame 
de StaeFs latter life. Her children were all 
dutiful and affectionate. Her chief sorrow 
resulted from the ill health of M. Bocca*, 
who tottered on the brink of the grave. He 
deserved the affection he inspired. His ten- 

* Her husband by a second marriage. 
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derness towards her was extreme, and his 
admiration never waned. His chiyabrous sen- 
timents, his wit, and his poetic imagination, 
varied and inspirited her life. His ill state of 
health, while it disquieted her, yet annihilated 
their difference of age. At one time she 
visited Pisa, that he might be benefited by 
a milder climate. He was there at the point 
of death: she compared herself to Marshal 
Ney, who was then expecting at each moment 
to receive his sentence. Endowed with an 
imagination which never blunted any sorrow, 
which exaggerated every evil, she said after- 
wards that she had composed a book, with the 
title — " The only Misfortune of Life^ the loss 
of a Person beloved,^'* 

Her character softened as she advanced in 
life, and she appreciated its real blessings and 
disasters more rationally, at the same time 
that she acquired greater truth and energy in 
her writings. This may often be observed 
with women. When young, they are open 
to such cruel attacks, every step they take 

L 
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in public may bring with it irreparable injury 
to their private affections, to their delicacy, to 
their dearest prospects. As years are added, 
they gather courage. They feel the earth 
grow steadier under their steps; they depend 
less on others, and their moral worth in* 
creases. She was an affectionate and constant 
friend, and the sentiments of her heart re- 
placed the appetite which formerly devoured 
her for the display of talent. She placed a 
true value on courage and resignation, when 
before she had reserved her esteem for sensi- 
bility. She grew calmer, and ceased to fabricate 
imaginary woes for herself; happy when she 
escaped real ones. 

Her religious impressions deepened. From 
her eariiest years she had had strong feelings of 
religion, resulting from dependence on The 
Redeemer, from adoration for The Supreme 
Being, and hope of a future life. 

The principles of the believing, penitent, 
hopeful Christian, pervaded more and more 
deeply her latter years. 
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As her health declintdy her sleepless hours 
were spent in prayer; and existence lost, as 
it often does to those about to leave it, its gay 
and deceptive colours. 

"Life," she said, "resembles Gobelin ta- 
pestry; you do not see the canvass on the 
right side ; but when you turn it the threads 
are visible. The mystery of existence is the 
connection between our faults and our misjor^ 
tunes. I never committed an error that was 
not the cause of a disaster." 

And thus, while the idea of death was 
infinitely painful, the hope of another life 
sustained her. " My father waits for me on 
the other side/^ she said ; and indulged the hope 
of hereafter being rejoined by her daughter. 

She perished gradually : the use of opium, 
from which she could not wean herself, in* 
creased her danger; nor could medicine aid 
her. She died in Paris on the 14th of July 
1817, in her fifty-second year. Bocca sur- 
vived her but a few months. 
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■ 

. In the chequered and busy career of this 
woman of rare genius more than one impressive 
lesson is presented to us. 

At one period of her life, the stir, conflict, 
rivalry, and bustle of the world were indis- 
pensable to her. Betirement she loathed. 
She all but identified it with death. The 
animation of conversation ; the communication 
of ideas to many hearers; the struggle, the 
applause, the stirring interest in events.; the 
busy crowd which gave variety to every im- 
pression — for these alone she seemed to live. 
Then she thought merely of human witnesses, 
and human approval, and human applause. 
TpE SLEEPLESS WITNESS abovc was mainly 
forgotten; and the approval of one essen- 
tially PERFECT AND ALL-SEARCHING MIND 

but listlessly regarded. Adversity met her. 
One of its sternest lessons told her that her 
destiny was not within her own control. Again 
and again, by an influence she could neither 
mitigate nor disarm, she was driven back to 
retirement, and forced in solitude to " com- 
mune with her own hqart." 
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That mind, so often tempest-tossed — so often 
clouded with dark imaginations — so often torn 
by unreal but deeply felt anxieties and sorrows 
— at last found a stay amid the soothing con- 
solations of religion. « The sufferings,"— so 
wrote she to an intimate friend a few weeks 
before her death — "of the divine Redeemer, 
calm mcy and his promises re-dssure me." 

And the moral of her life ? 

It is surely this. 

That no fame, however brilliant and widely 
diffused, can satisfy the heart; that a higher 
and more sustaining principle must pervade 
and console it ; and that St. Augustine's touch- 
ing remark is true of every child of earth, 
however sought, however gifted : — 

" The heabt is restless till it rests 
IN THEE!" 
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CHAP. IX. 
9n ^tfytiit; (tit ifyxixMau from "^U olmi 9rmdjplci?. 

VOLNEY. 

^ As sins proceed, ihey eyer multiplj ; and, like figures 
in arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that went 
before it.** — Snt Thomas Bbowns. 

VoLNEY, the writer of " The Buins of Em- 
pires," a work in which there is sufficient 
evidence of the author^s hostility to Christi- 
anitj, was one of a knot of French philo- 
sophers, very animated, very happy, and very 
busy in hastening on the French Revolution at 
the close of the last century. 

Although sufficiently bitter in his denun- 
ciation of revelation, and sufficiently willing 
on all occasions to avow himself an Atheist, 
his principles do not seem always to have sus- 
tained him, — nor does he appear on all emer- 
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genciee to have been prepared to abide hj 
them. 

Of his shrinking from his own creed, we 
have a curious and well-attested record. 

The late Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Isaac Weld, 
some years since travelled through North 
America and the two Canadas. As they were 
traversing one of the extensive lakes of the 
Northern States in a vessel, they found on 
board of her, Volney, celebrated, or rather 
notorious, for his Atheistical principles. A 
very heavy storm came on; insomuch that 
the vessel, which had struck repeatedly with 
great force, was expected to go down. The 
mast had gone by the board ; the helm was 
quite unmanageable; and the whole scene 
was one of confusion, suffering, and horror. 
There were many female as well as male 
passengers ; but no one exhibited such strong 
marks of ungovernable despair as Yolney. 
Throwing himself on the deck, now imploring, 
now imprecating the captain, now reminding 
him that he had engaged to carry him safe 
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to his destination; yiunly threatening, the 
while, penalties of all descriptions, in case 
anything should happen I At last, however, 
as the probability of their being lost increased, 
this great mirror of nature, human or inhuman, 
began loading all the pockets of his coat, 
waistcoat, breeches, and every place he could 
think of with dollars, to the amount of some 
hundreds ; and thus, as he thought, was pre- 
paring to swim for his life, should the ex- 
pected wreck take place. Mr. Bancroft re- 
monstrated with him on the folly of such 
acts, saying, that he would sink like a piece 
of lead, with so great a weight upon him ; and, 
at length (as he became so very noisy and un- 
steady as to impede the management of the 
ship), Mr. Bancroft pushed him forcibly down 
the hatchways. 

Volney soon came up again, having lightened 
himself of the dollars, and, in the agony of his 
mind, threw himself upon the deck, exclaiming 
with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, " OA, 
mon Dieu I mon Dieul qu^est ce quejeferai! 
qu^est ce quejeferai I " 
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This SO surprised Bancroft^ that, notwith- 
standing the moment did not well accord with 
flashes of humour, yet he could not refrain from 
replying, " Eh, bien I Mons. Volney ! vous avez 
done un Dieu k present!" To which Volney 
returned, with the most trembling anxiety, 
" OA, ouil ouil^ The ship, however, got 
safe; and Mr. Bancroft made every company 
which he went into echo with this anecdote 
of Volney's acknowledgment of God. The 
Atheist, for a considerable time, was so hurt 
at his ^^ weaknessy'* as he called it, that he 
was ashamed of showing himself in com* 
pany at Philadelphia ; but afterwards, like an 
iafallible French philosopher, remarked that 
*^ those words escaped him in the instant of 
alarm, but had no meaning;" and he again 
utterly renounced them, and avowed his dis- 
belief of any governing or superintending Being. 
'^ Man," said he, " like the beasts, perishes ! " 
But we will let one of his countrymen* 
speak of him and pourtray his character. 

* Monsieur Bodin. 
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*^ Yolney est, sans contredit, lliomme le plus 

illustre qu'ait produit 1* Anjou ; il est I'omemeiit 

• 

et la gloire de cette proviuce: sa c6l&ynt€ 
e'^tende sur les deux hemispheres, elle est uni- 
verselle. Mais plus U est ^ley^ au-dessus du 
.commua des hommes par son merits litt^raire, 
plus I'histoire doit Stre s^vSre dans la justice 
qu'elle lui rende : elle doit le peindre tel qu*il se 
montra dans sa vie pubUque et privee. Et, il 
faut Tavouer, les quality de son coeur ne t6^ 
pondirent presque jamais k celles de son esprit. 
L'^goisme et ravarice formaient la base de son 
caractSre ; la froideur, rindiffiSrence pouss^e jus- 
qu'& ringratitude, le ton suffisant et orgueilleux, 
I'impatience port^e jusqu'sl la brusquerie, des 
qu'il croyait perdre quelque chose ou n'avoir plus 
rien & gagner dans une liaison quelconque. 
Souvent les caprices de l*humeur succ^daient 
rapidement aux empressemens les plus affec- 
tueux k r^ard des mSmes individus. Jamais 
il n'h^ta k briser les liens du sang ou de 
Famiti^ des qu'ils furents invoqu^s, surtout 
lorsque, parvenu aux honneurs et ^ la fortune. 
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il fut dans le cas de rendre des services. Ja- 
mais sa bouche ne s'ouvrit pour consoler un 
ami dans la douleur; jamais sa bourse ne 
s'ouvrit pour soulager I'infortune ; I'^goisme et 
I'avarice avaient dess^ch^ son eceur, qui fut 
toujours ferme a la compassion et aux doux 
^panchemens de I'amitie." 

He died 25th April, 1820. Few particulars 
of his closing scene were divulged by those 
who witnessed them. But the little that trans- 
pired was gloomy in the extreme. The Atheist's 
anguish as to the future was avowed and almost 
insupportable. His fears nothing could calm ; 
and his mental conflict nothing could soothe. 

His funeral took place at St. Sulpice; but 
what matters it where, or in what church, our 
ashes moulder if those who loved us best are 
compelled to entertain doubts as to the hap* 
piness and repose of our soul ? 
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CHAP. X. 
^t tsthattts fSUai of Sbtitnu, 

DR. JAMES HOPE. 

" The device of the excellent author of * Theron and 
Aspasia ' was ingenious and instructive. At the end of 
a long and almost tiresome avenue in his garden a beau- 
tiful arbour promised the wished-for rest ; but on reaching 
( the attractive spot a plain surface was only found — all 

was light and shade — a complete illusion, with the motto 
in the centre of the painting — * /n-visibilia non deci- 
piunt.'" — Thomas H. Bubdeb, M.D. 

Theke is something, — such is the remark in 
substance of a clever writer, — peculiar in the 
professions of medicine and surgery. The 
subject of study and observation in these pro- 
' fessions is the human body — the most com- 

plicated of all God's works ; and the one most 
calculated, in enlarged and comprehensive 
minds, to inspire admiration and reverence 
of the all- wise Author; and yet there is, 
probably, no class of men in which there are 
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SO many sceptics or even positive infidels, 
as among physicians and surgeons. Strange 
— the frequency of religious doubt amidst 
the brightest evidence ! 

Now, whether stern truth or tempting ex- 
aggeration be most apparent in this remark, 
from its censure he must be excluded whose 
name heads the present chapter. 

An impassioned lover of science, — inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of truth, — highly 
gifted by nature, — and master of information 
various, versatile, and always at command, 
the abiding sway of religion hallowed every 
acquirement, and lit up every advance in the 
realm of knowledge. 

"Lord, what wilt Tlwu have me to do?" 
was the governing question of his daily life. 

Nor did he fly to religion, as may be af- 
firmed of many, when galled by the world's 
neglect, or when baffled in some favourite 
pursuit. He was a successful man. Of him 
it was observed, and with truth — 

" How few at the close of life can look back 
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and say, as Dr. Hope might have done, that so 
far as this world is concerned, they have accom- 
plished all that they have planned, and attained 
all that they had desired I" His career, if brief, 
was singularly unclouded. 

He took up his permanent residence in Lon- 
don as physician in December, 1828, with only 
OTie private friend, Mr. ^neas Mackintosh, of 
Montagu Square, and one medical acquuntance. 
Dr. Henry Holland. His professional maxims, 
suggested by his yenerable &ther, adopted, and 
steadily acted upon by himself, were simply 
these : — 

1. Never keep a patient ill longer than you 
can possibly help ; 

2. Never accept a fee to which you do not 
feel yourself justly entitled; and, 

3. Always pray for your patients. 

His fame rose rapidly. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed Physician to the Marylebone Infirmary ; 
in 1834 Assistant Physician to St. George's 
Hospital ; and in 1839 Physician to that truly 
noble Institution. Previous to this last triumph 
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he had given to the world his two elaborate and 
enduring works on " Morbid Anatomy," and on 
•* Diseases of the Heart." 

The amount of mental toil he underwent as 
a medical writer may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing fact : — 

It had long been his custom to work with 
little intermission from seven in the morning 
till twelve at night; but when once engaged 
in any work of interest he seemed not to 
feel fatigue, and to know not where to stop. 
While writing this book* he frequently sat 
up half through the night. When completing 
it he often rose at three in the morning I On 
one occasion he rose at three ; wrote, without 
cessation^ till five the following morning ; then 
went to bed ; and at nine o'clock Mrs. Hope, 
for he had been married a few months before, 
was at his bed-side, writing to his dictation 
while he breakfasted 1 

The highest medical honours now appeared 
within his reach. His professional opinion was 
♦ " On Diseases of the If eart." 
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eagerly sought by patients from every part of 
the kingdom. His income rose to four thou- 
sand per annum. But mortal disease — to be 
subdued by no skill and alleviated by no ex- 
pedients — assailed him; and^ in March^ 1841, 
at the age of forty y he retired deliberately to 
Hampstead — to die I 

^* But so completely had he gained the con- 
fidence of his patients, that even after he had 
retired from practice, they insisted on consulting 
him. During the first three weeks after his 
retiring, he made lOOZ. ; that is, rather more 
than 1700/. per annum, in fees received from 
those who would not be refused. Even after his 
removal to Hampstead he might have been ftdly 
occupied with seeing those who, having come 
from the country, did not hesitate to go a few 
additional miles for his advice. So late as the 
day before his death ^ he declined a visit from one 
of his former patients.^^ 

Three prominent features in his character 
challenge attention and remark : — 

1. His habitual disinterestedness. 
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**In the earlier years of his residence in 
London it was his delight, and indeed his 
frequent custom, to spend the night at the 
house of a patient who was dangerously ill; 
and though the increase of his practice ren- 
dered this impossible at a later period, yet 
he occasionally thus indulged himself even till 
within two years of his death. These attentions 
were not confined to the rich. There was a 
gentleman of large fortune whose dying bed 
he had thus soothed, and whose family avowed 
their deep obligations to him. Grateful as 
they were for that kindness to which the rich 
are so accustomed, that they almost deem it 
their prerogative, they were much surprised 
some time after, to find almost similar atten- 
tions lavished on a groom, who was seized with 
a dangerous complaint, requiring almost con- 
stant watching. After the most assiduous 
attendance on the part of Dr. Hope, accom- 
panied by the Divine blessing, the groom 
recovered ; and the family afterwards men- 
tioned the circumstance as illustrative of Dr. 
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Hope's genuine benevolence, uninfluencckl by 
considerations of wealth and station." 

2. His sleepless jealousy for God's honour. 
He maintained that no calling in life should 

be prosecuted without distinct reference to the 
Great First Cause, and Lord of all. In his 
conversations with medical students he fre- 
quently combated the infidelity and materialism 
too often embraced by them, on the false 
notion that such opinions indicate superior in- 
tellect. As a Medical Lecturer he never 
opened or closed a session without introduc- 
ing religious allusions and motives to action, 
and animadverting on the irrationality of infi- 
delity, 

3. His practical and unhesitating reliance on 
The Most High. 

*^0n this occasion* Dr. Hope gave a very 
decided proof of the strength of his religious 
principles. After he had been for some days 
engaged in the canvass, with little apparent 

* Contest for the office of Assistant Physician to St. 
George's Hospital. 
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prospect of success, a party of very influential 
medical governors sent to offer him their sup- 
port. This communication was made at ten 
o'clock on Saturday night, and, as persons na- 
turally feel their own honour interested in the 
success of their candidate, these gentlemen 
stipulated that be should canvass most actively 
and under their guidance. To this Dr. Hope 
made no objection, and they proceeded to point 
out his work for the following day, Sunday. 
To observe the Sabbath was, however, a prin- 
ciple from which he could not swerve. He 
preferred risking the offered support to offend- 
ing his God. He urged that, without the 
Divine blessing, his election could not prosper ; 
and that he could not expect that blessing 
while acting in opposition to the Divine com- 
mands. It was in vain that his new friends 
argued, intreated, and even threatened to with- 
draw their support. Dr, Hope was injkxihle : 
and they finally yielded the point, thinking him 
no doubt an odd fellow, who could prefer 
religion to self-interest, and who would rather 

M 2 
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trust to the promises of God than to his own 
exertions.*' 

Such a man could not be deserted in his 
" hour of need," by Him whom he served ; and 
this is his closing scene : — 

After removing to Hampstead5 Dr. Hope 
never went out in his carriage but once5 and 
that was to Highgate Cemetery, where he in- 
tended to be buried. Without indulging un- 
meaning fancies on the subject of his interment, 
he gave directions for it as for any other or- 
dinary affair. Mrs. Hope having hinted the 
possibility of her attending the funeral^ he 
seized the idea with joy, and eagerly intreated 
that, provided it did no violence to her feelings, 
she would be present. 

Dr. Latham, the last time he saw him, 
inquired if he "felt quite happy?" 

" Perfectly so," was Dr. Hope's reply. " I 
have always been a sober-thinking man, and I 
could not have imagined the joy I now feeL My 
only wish is to convey it to the minds of others ; 
but that is impossible. It is such as I could 
not have conceived possible." 
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He was particularly anxious to convey a 
cheerful idea of deaths and his own happiness in 
the prospect of it to the mind of his son, who 
was at that age when all impressions sink deep 
into the mind. He often talked to him of his 
great gain, and used sometimes to say, — 

"You see, Theodore, what a lucky fellow 
I am. You have your fortune to make, but 
mine is ready-made for me. I am going to 
my heavenly inheritance. You know how 
hard I used to work formerly to get fees for 
you and mamma ; but all that is over now ; my 
toil is at an end." 

He then spoke with much warmth and 
gratitude of the many blessings that had been 
vouchsafed to him. He noticed that though 
God had not thought fit to give him affluence, 
yet he had always had enough. He dwelt 
with especial interest on the large share of in- 
tellectual enjoyment that had been granted him 
— more he believed than to most men — and 
*^ this blessing ought to be taken into ac- 
count." 

BI 3 
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On Monday^ finding him much weaker, I 
said*, — "I think that one week will do 
great things for you." "Do you think so, 
indeed ? " answered he, very quickly, aAd with 
a radiant smile. " Very well, whenever God 
pleases, be it soon or be it late, so that I go off 
in such a way as not to frighten you. I think, 
however, that you are very much mistaken. I 
must get weaker yet, and take to my bed." 

On Wednesday morning he was much 
weaker, and I then said that I thought my 
words about a week would come true. " Do 
you mean about my dying in a i?reek ? " 

"Yes," I answered. 

" I think it is very likely, as this tugging at 
my chest is very distressing, and gives me a 
sensation of faintness." 

His departure, and all the tokens of its ap- 
proach, were constant subjects of our conversa- 
tion ; and one never feared to depress him by 
noticing the progress of his disease. The effect 
was always the contrary : and as I never had 

# 

* Mrs. Hope is the speaker. 
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been with an invalid, he frequently called my 
attention to the symptoms of declining strength, 
and commented on them medically. 

During this day he was very restless, but be- 
trayed no symptoms of impatience. His bed 
could not be made to his satisfaction ; but he 
seemed to be perfectly aware that this arose 
from his own feverish state. Instead of evincing 
annoyance at the repeated failures to promote 
his comfort, he only praised the patience of the 
attendants in making and re-making it so often. 
The most common services were exaggerated 
by his grateful spirit into acts of extraordinary 
kindness, and he frequently lamented the trouble 
which he feared that he was giving to all around 
him. He slept during almost the whole day ; 
waking, however, every ten minutes, or so, and 
asking me to read to him. This I did ; first 
from the Bible; and then from "Leighton 
on St. Peter." As soon as I began he fell 
asleep; but whenever he awoke he regretted 
that he had not heard anything, and begged me 
to "give him another trial." He had often 

M 4 
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said that though not able to follow the connected 
thread of my reading, he never failed to pick 
lip what furnished him with delightful medita- 
tions. 

It was evident that he was worse ; but nei- 
ther of us apprehended any immediate danger. 
When awake he continued, however, to take 
an interest in our ordinary occupations. He 
directed me to put some lights into a drawing 
which I had finished some months before ; and 
even so late as half past six o'clock he told me 
to put up his own drawing of Staffa, in order 
that he might look at it. 

At half past eleven at night, the thermometer 
having fallen considerably, I shut the window, 
and told him my reason. In a minute he called 
me to his bed-side, told me to keep a good fire 
for myself, but to open all the windows and 
doors as much as I could bear. He then com- 
plained of great embarrassment in his respiration, 
and expressed a doubt whether he should get 
through the night. 

I made some parting observations. He re- 
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joined, ^^ I will not make speeches ; but I have 
two things to say." 

The first was an affectionate farewell to 
myself. In reply, I reminded him of the su- 
perior satisfaction he possessed of having pro- 
moted my happiness, not only in this world, 
but also as I trusted in the world to come. 
He answered meekly, " It was not I." 
Here he was interrupted by coughing. 
When he was again quiet I reminded him that 
he had another thing to say, and begged him to 
take the earliest opportunity of doing sa He 
then added, ^^ The second is soon said. Chbist 

IS ALL IN ALL TO ME. I HAVE NO HOPE 

BUT IN HIM. He is indeed all in all." 

I quoted, " Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for 
Thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me." He said, " Tliey do comfort me. 
There is no darkness. I see Jordan and the 
heavenly Joshua passing over dry shod." 

Throughout the night, when awake, he was 
perfectly calm and collected. At his request I 
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read the fifteenth chapter of the 1st Corinthians, 
and at a later period he begged me to repeat 
texts which I did from time to time. He fre- 
quently asked whether I was cold or tired ; made 
inquiries as to whetherj was adequately clothed, 
and proved, in various ways, that he retained his 
faculties, and his characteristic solicitude for 
others. He also directed me what medicines to 
give him, how to prepare them, altering the 
quantities, and making medical observations 
from time to time on his state. 

At ten minutes to two he said, " You see it 
will not do," and repeatedly urged me to go to 
rest, " as I must be tired," promising to waken 
me when he came to the last ! 

At ten minutes past three he left a parting 
message for Theodore, directing him always to 
pray to God. 

He then begged me not to make him speak, 
as it would cause him to go sooner. A minute 
after, he said in a quick, lively tone, and with 
a smile of joy : — 

" I am going now — I shall soon sleep." 
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" And you will wake again ? " 

" Yes." 

I quoted "those that sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him." 

« He will." 

Thinking he was going immediately^ T said, 
" Lord Jesus, receive his spirit." 

This he repeated after me three or four times, 
and also some other things, of which I only 
caught the words " God," « Christ," "triumph." 

Day beginning to dawn, he looked out of 
the window, and I remarked — 

"What a glorious day is dawning on you, 
my dearest ! " 

He assented with a look of joy. 

I said, " There will be no sun and no moon 
there, for the Lamb will be the light thereof." 

Looking fixedly before him, he murmured, 
<^ Christ," "angels," "beautiful," "magnifi- 
cent," ** delightful ; " and then turning to me 
with a look as if re-assuripg me, " Indeed it is." 

At one time, he said, "This suffering is 
little to what Christ suffered on the cross." 
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I quoted, *^ But our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory ; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen ; for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 

A few minutes afterwards he said, ^^ I thank 
God!^ And these were the last connected 
words which he spoke. 

I also read several texts, to which he assented 
either by word or sign. I continued to do so 
at intervals so long as he breathed ; but he soon 
ceased to respond, though he must have heard 
them, as he gave the following sign of con- 
sciousness. 

At ten minutes past four, being tired of 
standing, I removed to the opposite side, and 
sat down on the bed. He missed me imme- 
diately, and following the sound of my voice as 
I continued repeating texts, turned his head 
with great effort towards me, and grasping 
my hand, gave me a dying look. 
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His hold relaxed immediately^ and he gave 
no further sign of consciousness, except occa- 
sionally turning his eyes to me. He continued 
to breathe till twenty-three minutes past four, 
when he slept in Jesus. 

What a peaceful close to an active and 
faithful life! How completely the fear of 
death was taken away I How thoroughly all 
regrets at his early doom, — at prospects so 
bright and so suddenly overcast, — at so abrupt 
and final a termination to all his labours, and 
studies, and projects for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures, — were quenched in the* anti- 
cipation of approaching glory I* 

♦ This was no passing or evanescent feeling. One 
day he met Dr. Chambers in consultation at the house of 
a patient, and having alluded to his approaching death, 
Dr. Chambers kindly answered " that he ought not to 
despond, for that he would be quite well yet." Dr. Hope 
stopped him, with an assurance that he needed not to be 
thus cheered, for that he was well aware of his condition ; 
that besides the nature of Dr. Chambers' communication 
was not cheering, for he should be sorry to be detained 
long from his heavenly inheritance, and to exchange its 
prospect for the toils of his profession. 
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Does It not prove the justice of his favourite 
position, that, ^^ if religion was anythinff, it must 
be every thing ? " and bear out the conclusion of 
the celebrated William Grimshaw, addressed to 
Mr. Eromaine, in the year 1763, " When I die 
I shall then have mj greatest grief and my 
greatest joy: my greatest grief that I have 
done so little for Jesus ; and my greatest joy, 
that Jesus has done so much fob me ? " 
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CHAP. XL 
Cf)^ Mm at tt^t ^0rllr* 

GEORGE BRUMMELL. 

" His autograph, too, * Very sincerely yours, Geobge 
Bbummell,* is a libel upon sincerity. Whose was he 
sincerely? Whose are any one of the heartless, vain, 
selfish, useless, and detestable set of wliich he was a 
notorious type ? Worth nothing to themselves, they are 
worth worse than nothing to the rest of the world ; scabs 
upon the social tree that sometimes eat into a weak part, 
and to a certain extent poison the sap and pith of whole- 
some existence." — W. Jebdan. 

George Brummell — better known by his 
soubriquet of Beau Brummell — was the son of 
a Government official who enjoyed the good 
opinion of Lord Liverpool, through whose pa- 
tronage he held a lucrative appointment. Upon 
his (the Beau's) education, no expense seems to 
have been spared. He was brought up at Eton 
and Oriel ; and was launched upon the world 
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With means which, if not ample, were by no 
means inconsiderable. 

His calm, self-possessed manner, — the quaint 
and dexterous style in which he would relate a 
droU story, or repeat little biting quips and 
scandals, — his acknowledged taste in dress, — 
his powers of conversational caricature, — the 
aptitude with which he would seize the w^ak 
points of another patty, and the dry irresistible 
humour with which he would expose them, — 
brought him under the observant eye of him 
who then led the revels at Carlton House. 

The Prince's notice gave to BrummcU's pre- 
tensions a prestige they would never otherwise 
have obtained ; and the Beau instantly became 
a recognised leader in the fashionable world. 
His opinions on dress, equipage, articles of 
vertu, and cuisinierie, w.ere deemed oracular 
and final. They were to be obeyed, not ques- 
tioned. Backed by his entr^ at Carlton House, 
and the intimate footing on which he seemed to 
live with The Heir Apparent, he wielded in the 
highest circles a despotic influence scarcely to 
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be understood in our day. He was courted, 
caressed, feared, imitated, and flattered by the 
most influential, the opulent, and the noble. 
Eagerly coveted was his approval: bitterly 
dreaded was his satire. And this perilous 
position he made good for a certain period 
against all pretenders. His success may be 
referred to a combination of somewhat unen- 
viable qualities : — a matchless want of feel^ 
ing; imperturbable impertinence ; considerable 
smartness and talent; and the most matured 
and cherished selfishness. 

But at length he proved false to himself. 
His vaunted tactics failed him. He quarrelled 
with the Prince; lampooned a lady whom 
H. R. H. could hardly permit to be insulted 
with impunity ; exceeded his means by a career 
of folly and extravagance ; became inextricably 
involved, and fled the country. 

His first resting-place was Calais ; thence he 
migrated to Caen, where he was appointed 
British Consult Here, by dint of begging and 
borrowing, and the most suppliant appeals ad- 

N 
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dressed to former Intimates, this selfish being 
contrived to indulge in some of his accustomed 
luxuries and elegances for yet a few years. 
At length the sinecure consulate at Caen being 
abolished, and his Calais debts being still un- 
paid, his principal creditor threw him into 
prison, where he remained three months. 
Thence he was liberated by subscription ; and 
partially resumed his old habits. He had no 
self-respect. No reverses taught him prudence 
and self-denial. Nothing could induce him to 
forego his Eau de Cologne for his toilet, his ma- 
raschino, and Biscuits de Rheims for his lun- 
cheon; and as he could not obtain credit for 
these coveted articles, he used occasionally to 
beg them at the shops where^ he had formerly 
dealt ! 

But " The Closing Scene " drew on. The 
spirits sank. Health and intellect began to 
decay ; and he was at last carried forcibly to 
the excellent receptacle Bon Sauveur, whence 
his spirit passed to the dread Eternal. 

Of his last hours this authentic record exists. 
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drawn up by an English clergyman who visitod 
him: — 

'* Mr. Brummell was in an imbecile state 
when I arrived at Caen, and remained so until 
his death, incapable of remembering any occur- 
rence five minutes together, but occasionally 
recalling some anecdote of days long since 
passed. He appeared quite incapable of con* 
versing on religious subjects, I failed in every 
attempt to lead his mind (if he can be said 
to have retained any power of mind) to their 
consideration. I never, in the course of my 
attendance upon the sick, aged, and dying, 
came in contact with so painful an exhibition 
of human vanity and apparent ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of and respecting a future state ; 
for I have before visited persons whose mental 
powers were equally shattered, but still it was 
possible to touch some chord connected with 
religion to which they responded, though per- 
haps wtokly and imperfectly: with him there 
was some response when sounded on worldly sub- 
jects ; NONE ON RELIGIOUS, until a few hours 

N 2 
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before he died, when, in reply to my repeated' 
entreaties that he would try and pray, he eaid, 
*I do try;' but he added something which 
made me doubt whether he understood me.'' 

About a week before Mr, (the clergy- 
man) paid him this, his last visit, his debility had 
continually increased : his hoiH: was evidently 
approaching fast ; nature was completely worn 
out ; and her lamp, which had burnt too fre* 
quently before the altars of folly and pleasure, 
was now on the eve of expiring. 

This letter of the Kev. gentleman's is but a 
sad and painful prelude to the description of 
his last moments, the particulars of which are 
given by the nun who had attended him from 
the time lie entered the Bon Sauveur. 

** On the evening of his death," her statement 
ran, — ^* about an hour before he expired, the 
debility having become extreme, I observed 
him assume an appearance of intense anxiety 
and fear, and he fixed his eyes upon me with 
an expression of entreaty, raising his hands 
towards me, as he lay in the bed, and as though 
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asking for assistance {ayant Voir dUmjplorer que 
je vienne a son secours), but saying nothing. 
Upon this I requested him to repeat after me 
the acte de contrition of the Boman ritual, as in 
our Prayer books. He immediately consented, 
and repeated after me in an earnest manner (un 
air p^netre) that form of prayer. He then be- 
came more composed and laid his head down on 
one side; but this tranquillity was interrupted 
about an hour after by his turning himself over 
and uttering a cry, at the same time appearing 
to be in pain : he soon, however, turned himself 
back, with his face laid on the pillow towards 
the wall, so as to be hidden from us who were 
on the other side. After this he never moved, 
dying imperceptibly. It was a quarter past 
nine in the evening of the 30th of March, 1840, 
when we perceived the breathing to have wholly 
ceased." 

A lesson — and a striking one, if they would 
deign to profit by it, for the frivolous, and the 
selfish, and the improvident, and the unjust I 

N 3 
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He who had basked in the sunshine of court 
favour— who had so often reproved, satirized, 
and silenced others — who had been the idol of 
a worshipping multitude — who had mixed in 
the highest circles of society — who had been 
the intimate associate of a prince; he had to 
"try" to learn on a dying bed life's main 
lesson — preparation for eternity. Amid all 
his varied acquisitions there was one frightfiil 
exception — he did not know how to pray. 
He was a practical atheist. His life had been 
one continuous period of slavery to the god of 
this world. And his death? Where do we 
find in its gloomy details one trace or vestige 
of joy, or peace, or hope? 

From it, as well as from Scripture, we glean 
the weighty truth : — " the righteous hath HOPE 
in his death.^* 
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CHAP. xn. 

SARAH MARTIN. 

" I love poverty because Christ loved it. I love pro- 
perty because it affords the means of aiding the needy." 
— Pascal. 

Sabah Martin of Yarmouth — bom in June 
1791 — was the daughter of a village tradesman. 
Losing both parents at an unusually early age, 
she was brought up under the care of a widowed 
grandmother — a sincere and lowly Christian. 

Far from sharing her aged relative's views, 
the Orphan early evinced a perfect loathing for 
religion and every object connected with it. 
The Bible she hated ; would not remain where 
it was read; and two copies of the Holy 
Scriptures which had belonged to her mother 
she hid ; in order that no object which met her 
eye might remind her of God. 

These perverted feelings swayed her till 
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nineteen, when happily her views underwent a 
decided and enduring change. Thenceforth her 
daily and paramount desire was how she could 
best be useful to others, and speed upon this 
earth the cause of God. 

Frequently passing the gaol at Yarmouth, her 
thoughts often reverted to the condition of its 
wretched inmates ; to their varied offences ; to 
their exclusion from society, whose rights they 
had violated ; to their want of Scriptural in- 
struction — for at that time there was no divine 
worship in the prison on the Lord^s day nor any 
respect paid to it! — and also to their need of 
Scriptural consolationy which alone could meet 
their unhappy circumstances. 

After deep deliberation she resolved to make 
the gaol the point to which her instructions, 
prayers, and energies should be mainly directed, 
and in August 1819 commenced her Scriptural 
readings at the prison, which, down to April 
1841 — two and twenty years, she unceasingly 
carried on without the slightest remuneration^ 
pecuniary acknowledgment, or reward. 
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For the first few months she merely made a 
short visit every Sabbath to read the Scriptures 
to the prisoners; but soon finding that mere 
Sabbath instruction was insufficient for the 
objects she had in view, — and determining to 
instruct the prisoners in reading and writing, — 
this Belf-denying woman resolutely gave up one 
day in the week from her business — she was a 
dress-maker — in order that she might have 
greater facilities for her work of consolation and 
reformation. 

How it was carried out and blest, will appear 
from the Parliamentary Reports of Captain W. 
I. Williams, Prison Inspector. In his Second 
Report, page 69, the following entry occurs: — 

"Moral and Religious Instruction. 
The Corporation provide nothing for the in-- 
struction of the Prisoners, The Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Pellew, perpetual Curate of St. Nicholas, 
receives a salary of £A0 per annum, as chaplain 
to the Corporation, which, however, has no re- 
lation to the prison, where he volunteers his 
attendance to perform one service on a Sunday* 
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With respect to this branch of my inquiry the 
particulars are of so singular a nature that it 
may be better to transcribe the notes made at 
the time. 

^^Sunday, Noyember 29th, 1835, attended 
divine service, in the morning, at the prison. 
The male prisoners only were assembled ! A 
female, resident in the town, officiated: her 
voice was exceedingly melodious, her delivery 
emphatic, and her enunciation extremely dis- 
tinct. The service was the Liturgy of the 
Church of England : two Psalms were sung by 
the whole of the prisoners, and extremely well ; 
much better than I have frequently heard in our 
best appointed churches. A written discourse 
of her own composition was read by her: it 
was of a purely moral tendency ; involving no 
doctrinal points; and admirably suited to the 
hearers. 

*^ During the performance of the service the 
prisoners paid the profoundest attention and the 
most marked respect, and, as far as it is possible 
to judge, appeared to take a devout interest. 
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Evening service was read by her afterwards to 
the female prisoners. 

^^ This most estimable person has, for the long 
period of seventeen years, almost exclusively 
given up her time to bettering the wretched 
condition of the prisoners confined in this gaol. 
She is generally there four or five times a week ; 
and since her first commencing these charitable 
labours she has never omitted being present a single 
Sabbath day. On the week days she pursues, 
with equal zeal, a regular course of instruction 
with the male and female prisoners. Many of 
the prisoners have been taught to read and 
write— of which very satisfactory examples 
were produced. The men are instructed and 
employed in binding books and cutting out of 
bone, stilettoes, salt spoons, wafer stamps, and 
similar articles, which are disposed of for their 
benefit. 

*^ The females are supplied with work accor- 
ding to their several abilities, and their earnings 
are paid to them on their discharge. In several 
instances they have earned sufficient to put 
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themselves in decent apparel and be fit for 
service. 

" After their discharge, they are, hy the same 
means, frequently provided with work, until 
enabled to procure it for themselves. 
. **Only a single instance is recorded of any 
insult being offered her, which was by a 
prisoner of notoriously bad character; upon 
which she gave up her attendance upon the 
ward to which he belonged : after his discharge 
the other prisoners came forward, and entreated 
most earnestly that she would be pleased to 
resume her visits. 

" There are several cases where her attentions 
have been successful, and have apparently re- 
claimed, if the continued good conduct of the 
discharged be admitted as satisfactory proof. 
Thqt of four smugglers is singular ^ from the fact 
that upon their discharge after a long imprison- 
ment, they addressed the felons, and entreated them 
to listen to her advice and treat her with respect* 
** Trifling pecuniary donations, from charitable 
persons, in the town of Yarmouth, and from the 
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British Society of Ladies in London enable her 
to dispose of the female prisoners' work, at re- 
duced prices to the poor, 

" The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Pellew considers 
the services of this person in the prison as in- 
valuable : he has read several of her sermons : 
her tenets are strictly those of the Church of 
England She obtains books and tracts through 
him, which are generally those published by The 
Christian Knowledge Society, 

" The Keeper and Matron are also strong in 
their testimony as to the beneficial effects of her 
interference. She is about forty-five years of 
age, and has to earn her own livelihood by her 
business. " 

Fourth Report y page 171. 

" The benevolent female who has for so 
many years, devoted herself to improving the 
moral and physical condition of those confined 
here, still continues her exertions with undi- 
minished energy. Independently of her per- 
forming divine service with a sermon on the 
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Sabbatli mornings, not a day passes without her 
visiting the prison for the purpose of instructing 
both sexes in reading and writing, and super- 
intending the work provided by her. Nor are 
her good offices limited to the time of their im- 
prisonment; her active philanthropy extends 
itself to furnishing prisoners on their discharge, 
either with the means of temporary subsistence ; 
of rejoining their distant families ; or, procuring 
them situations : and, if residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, satisfying herself by frequent visits 
as to the stability of their good resolutions. It 
is very pleasing to see how much good has been 
effected by personal exertion and^ a trifling ex- 
pense." 

Clear and commendatory as is this official 
report, it hardly does justice to the amount of 
this indefatigable woman's labours. 

She has been known frequently, after a day 
of toil and an evening of writing, to record the 
day's work and expenditure — to stand cutting 
out work until past midnight, or in pre- 
paring the copy-books for her pupils in the gaol 
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for the next day : the latter was a constantly-re* 
curring occupation^ as she found it necessary to 
allow only two sheets of paper at a time, that 
she might the more easily detect any abstraction 
from the copy-book t 

The prisoners when liberated in many cases 
were far from being off her hands ; for if there 
appeared the smallest promise of reformation 
she sought to cherish it by keeping the indi- 
yiduals in sight : she would follow them to their 
homes, surprise them at their work, seek out 
a respectable lodging for the houseless, or for 
those whose home was a hotbed of crime ; she 
would entreat a master to admit a servant to 
hie former employment, and perauade others 
to make trial of some delinquent of whom she 
thought well ; she would write to the distant 
parents of a liberated prisoner to beg them to 
receive the returning prodigal ; and encourage- 
ment was given to the sailor to call upon her 
on his return from the voyage. These are some 
of the items of the labours of twenty-four 
years: — not executed by a committee; but by 
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an individual, — and she, by no means of a robust 
constitution, — and for the greater part of the 
time, working with her hands for her daily bread! 

Trades-people, knowing her object, would 
reserve for her pieces of print for patchwork, &c. 
— scraps of paper, or pasteboard, pictures, &c. ; 
from all of which her invention, quickened 
by necessity, would contrive to produce a mar-^ 
vellous result. 

The much she did with a little — the 
*^ gathering up the fragments that nothing 
might be lost" — was one of her most striking 
characteristics. 

A leaf of a spelling-book would be pasted and 
set up for use ; and the worn-out Testaments of 
a school, incomplete for class-reading and unfit 
for the handling of children, were begged by 
her; the torn leaves were repaired; and portions 
put into a stiff cover, to be given to a prisoner, 
on being liberated, or for the use of one to whom 
i^he did not like to lend a neat copy. 

Thus she held on her earnest and unflagging 
course till April, 1841, when the corporation of 
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Yarmouth^ contrary to her expressed wishes, 
for she again and again stated that money 
formed no part of her object, voted her the 
enormous annual salary of twelve founds ! 
Twelve pounds per annum for a devoted woman, 
who had spent the best years of her life in 
combating vice and ignorance in the most loath- 
some and repulsive of their institutions ! . One 
is lost in the contemplation- of such unparalleled 
munificence ! And, to clench the matter, the 
authorities made the acceptance of their largesse 
the condition of their female functionary's re- 
admission into the gaol precincts ! 

The dictum ran : — 

^^ The business is out of your hands. If we 
permit you to visit the prison, you must submit 
to our terms.^^ 

But her release was fast approaching. 

In. April, 1843, four and twenty years 
from the period on which she had first com- 
menced her self-appointed task, she was seized 
by an acute diseas^, which permanently confined 
.her to her room, and proved eventually the 

o 
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herald of her dissolution. Through weary hours 
of indescribable suffering, her faith unfailingly 
supported her, and the following may be re- 
garded as details of the closing scene. 

*^ Those who saw much of Miss Martiuyduring 
the last few months immediately previous to 
her being finally laid aside from her active 
work, feel that there was an evident ripening 
for her gathering in. 

She seemed to shrink from intercourse with 
persons where she could not speak of her 
Saviour, and for him. Wherever she went, 
the proposal was, " Let us read God's Word 
together." 

Throughout her illness there was no mur- 
muring, no repining. Her energetic mind, her 
earnest desires, her almost restless anxiety to loork 
in the vineyard, were all brought into a quiet, 
submissive, waiting upon her Master's will. '* It 
is the Lord. Let him do what seemeth to him 
good." 

The tone of her mind is shown by a circum- 
stance mentioned by one of the nurses during 
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a night of great suffering and pain. The 
sufferer begged the nurse to read to her : she 
could hardly speak from exhaustion ; but upon 
the question being put, " What shall I read ? " 
the emphatic answer was, " Praise ! " 

In an earlier stage of her illness, when she 
was able to see friends, the sufferer was feel- 
inglj describing to a lady the support, the 
comfort, and the peace she enjoyed, with the 
vivid anticipations of the joys of heaven ; the 
rest prepared for the children of God. 

Her friend said — • 

" And is it always permitted you to have this 
peace ? Are there no clouds 9 For sometimes 
it pleases God to hide his face even from his 
own children." 

Unless witnessed, the energy of her tones 
and gestures is not to be conceived, in quickly 
answering, "Oh! no. He never hides His 
face. It is our sins which form the cloud be- 
tween us and Him. He is all love, — all light ; 
with him is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning ; my precious Saviour, my Beloved 

o 2 
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is always nigh; I can testify of His tender 
supporting love* I have in health spoken of 
it to others ; but till now I have never even 
experienced half its fulness.^ 

Thus leaning on The Beloved who nou- 
rished her in the pastures of his promises, and 
led her by the still waters of abundant conso- 
lation, she entered the valley of the shadow of 
death, in the full appreciation of the declaration 
— " Thou art ever with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me." 

It pleased God to keep her in the furnace of 
great bodily affliction, even to the hour of her 
departure. About twenty minutes before her 
death, she begged for more anodyne to lull her 
pain. The nurse then told her that she be- 
lieved the time of her departure was arrived ; 
when, clapping her hands together, she said, 
^* Thank God ! thank God ! " and spoke no 
more tiU she joined the heavenly choir in the 
full burst and perf^ection of that song, which, 
on earth, vas her unceasing theme, " Blessing, 
a^d hpJ)iO^^, and glory, and power be unto Him 
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that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever and ever." 

Amid the jargons which are incessantly re- 
sounding around us, the cry may be distinctly 
heard, *^What can individual effort effect? 
No important result can be achieved without 
capital and co-operation ! To success numbers 
and united effort are indispensable. An iso- 
lated individual is helpless : His views and aims 
are alike a mockery." That dogma — often 
vehemently spoken and hastily adopted — let 
the life of Sarah Martin disprove. By the 
continuous exertions of a solitary individual 
Was changed the entire aspect of a gaol. And 
she ? a dependent, struggling, helpless woman. 
To her enterprize she brought neither ample 
means, nor the aid of influential friends; 
neither formidable talents, nor extensive in- 
formation. Her studies seem to have been 
peculiarly limited* She read but one book^— 
the Bible; but she knew it thoroughly; and 
turned its startling lessons to daily account. 

For herself, two special encouragements she 

o 3 
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gathered from its glorious armoury — **If any* 
of you lack wisdom^ let him ask of Grod that 
giveth to all men liberally^ and upbraideth not ; 
and it shall be given him: " and further^ that 
" the Law of the Lord is perfect, and maketh 
wise the simple,^ Contrast her life, earnest, 
active, hopeful, full of mercy and compassion, 
with that of the heartless, selfish, sarcastic, 
sneering Brummell ! 

Which did the most for their fellows ? 

Which turned the boon of existence to the 
best account? 

Whose was the most rational career? 

And their end 1 He — not knowing how to 
pray ! She — abounding in pnuse and thanks- 
giving. In him, we see means, connections, 
opportunities, granted: and — abused. In her, 
the single talent well employed. The one was 
— all but in name — a heathen. The other an 
earnest believer; true to the noblest impulses 
of a most benevolent nature ; ever striving to 
mitigate the sorrows which exist in this earthly 
scene of brief probation ; and hourly reaclpng 
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forth to that " land of bright realities ** which 

lies beyond it. How sound is the great Ameri- 
can moralist^s remark — ^^Look not abroad for 

the blessings of Christ. His reign and chief 

blessings are within tou. The human soul 

is his kingdom. There he gains his yictories, 

there he rears his temples^ there he lavishes his 

treasures ! " 



o 4 
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CHAP. xm. 

MRS. HEMANS. 

^* It is the gifted beyond all others — those whom the 
multitude believe to be rejoicing in their own fame, 
strong in their own resources — who have most need of 
true hearts to rest upon, and of hope in God to support 
them,'' — Letter tvritten by Mbs. Hemaits in 1829. 

'* It seems to speak piercingly and sorrowfully of the 
nothingness of Fame — at least to Woman!'* — Letter ^ 
written by Mrs. Hemans in 1833. 

Felicia Dorothea Bbowne was bom in 
Liverpool on the 25th of September 1793. 
Her father^ a native of Ireland, was a mer- 
chant of considerable eminence; her mother, 
whose family name was Wagner, was the 
daughter of the Tuscan consul at Liverpool. 
The future poetess was dbtinguished, almost 
from her cradle, by extreme beauty and pre- 
cocious talents. 
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In 1808 a collection of her early poems in 
Qtiario was injudiciously given to the world, 
and severely criticised. In 1812 another and 
much smaller volume, entitled " The Domestic 
Affections, and other Poems," was submitted 
to the ordeal of public favour; the last that 
was to appear with the name of Felicia Browne. 
In the ensuing summer its author accepted the 
band of Captain Hemans. 

For several succeeding years the life of Mrs; 
Hemans continued to be a scene of almost unin^^ 
terrupted domestic privacy; her time being 
divided between the cultivation of her wonted 
studies, and the claims of an increasing family^ 
Her five children were all sons. In 1818 
Captain Hemans, whose health was delicate^ 
repaired to Kome, where he thenceforth re» 
sided. From the hour of his departure to a 
southern climate up to the moment of her 
death, — a period of seventeen years — Mrs. 
Hemans and her husband never met again! 
In 1820 appeared "The Sceptic;" preceded 
by her prize poem, " The meeting of Wallace 
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and Bruce on the banks of the Carron.^ This 
was given to the world in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine for September 1819. Shortly afterwards 
the poetess commenced her contributions to the 
<< Edinburgh Monthly Magazine/' then con- 
ducted by the Bev. Edward Morehead. 

In June 1821 Mrs. Hemans obtained the 
prize awarded by the Boyal Society of Lite- 
rature for the best poem on the subject of 
^^ Dartmoor^ From Dartmoor she passed to 
the composition of her tragedy — " The Vespers 
of Palermo^" an unmerited^ but decided failure. 
In 1823 was written « The Voice of Spring," 
perhaps the best known and best loved of all 
Mrs. Heman's lyrics. In the same year 
commenced her contributions to *^ The New 
Monthly Magazine," then edited by Mr. Camp- 
bell In the autumn of 1824 she began the 
poem which may be. considered her principal 
work, and which she herself considered as her 
best — ** The Forest Sanctuary,^ 

This was followed by " Scenes and Hymns of 
Life.^ In 1827 she lost her attached and ad- 
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mirable mother. With what feelings this blow 
had been anticipated, may be seen in "The 
hymn by a bed of sickness," written when all 
hope had fled. 

Her own health, which for many years had 
been delicate, and at all times required in- 
numerable precautions of which she was pain- 
fully regardless, now began to give token of 
alarming fragility. In 1828 Mr. Blackwoojl — 
of whom Mrs. Hemans always spoke with 
grateful acknowledgments of his uprightness 
iand liberality — published the delightful — may 
it not be called immortal volume? — entitled 
"Records of Woman." The same year finds 
her in a new home at Wavertree, near Liver- 
pool. The poetry written by her at this 
period was deeper, tenderer, more touching 
than ever. The German poets were deeply 
studied by her; especially Goethe. Her en- 
thusiasm for music at this period, amounted 
to an absolute passion. " I do not think," she 
wrote, " that I could bear the burden of my life 
without music for more than two or three days." 
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In July 1829 the poetess visited Scotland* 
She was the guest of Mr. Hamilton^ the accom-* 
plished author of " Cyril Thornton." One of the 
many sources of pleasures which this visit opened 
out to her was that of the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott. Some memorable and delightful 
days she passed with the hospitable baronet at 
Abbotsford, 

Early in 1830 the volume entitled " Songs of 
the Affections " made its appearance. It was de- 
dicated to her revered friend Sir Robert Listen* 
In June following she carried out her long 
projected visit to the Lakes of Westmoreland. 
There she made the acquaintance which soon 
ripened into friendship of the venerated Words- 
worth. Towards the latter end of April 1831 
Mrs. Hemans quitted England for the last time ; 
and after a short stay in Dublin proceeded to 
visit her brother, then residing at the Hermitage, 
near Kilkenny. In the autumn of the same 
year she, whose life we trace, took up her abodes 
permanently, in Dublin. The spring of 1833 
brought somewhat of ** healing on its wings to 
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the gentle invalid^ after all the distressing 
fluctuations of the winter. She had had three 
removals, and those Irish removals, between 
October and January, events involving enough 
of annoyance and even personal fatigue to try 
a far more robust frame than hers. She had 
now removed to No. 20 Dawson Street, her 
last earthly home. Not that she had become 
irritable, or pettish^ or exigeante : no part of 
her character was more remarkable than her 
placid indifference to those trivial annoyance^ 
about which the unoccupied and the narrow- 
minded are for ever " disquieting themselves in 
vain." She would often quote the words of 
Madame L'Espinasse ^^un grand chagrin tue 
tout le reste/^ and yet her bodily trials were 
galling. "Do not be surprised at these pencilled 
characters," wrote she to a friend after a long 
silence ; ** I am obliged to write in a reclining 
posture, and can only accomplish it by these 
means without much suiFering." In December 
1834 we find her thus writing to a friend. 
The letter is dated from Archbishop Whateley's 
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country seat, Bedesdale. ^' Better far than these 
indications of recovery is the sweet religious 
peace which I feel gradually overshadowing 
me with its dove-like pinions^ excluding all 
that would exclude thoughts of God. I would 
I could convey to you the deep feelings of 
repose and thankfulness with which I lay on 
Friday evening gazing from my sofa upon a 
sunset sky of the richest suffusions; silvery 
green and amber. Kindling into the most 
glorious tints of the burning rose, I felt its holy 
beauty sinking through my inmost being with 
an influence drawing me nearer and nearer to 
God." 

This sweet and touching expression of 
Besignation is a fit prelude to Her Closing 
Scene. 

Her mind seemed to be fraught with deep 
and holy and incommunicable thoughts; and she 
would entreat to be left perfectly alone in stillness 
and darkness to commune with her own heart, 
and to reflect on the mercies of her Saviour. 
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She continually spoke of the unutterable comfort 
she derived from dwelling on the contemplaiiofi of 
the Atonement, To one friend for whom she 
dreaded the influence of adverse opinions, she 
sent a solemn exhortation earnestly declaring 
that this alone was her rod and staff when aU 
earthly supports were failing. 

On Sunday evening, the 15th of March, it 
had been arranged that she was to receive the 
Sacrament from the hands of the Sev. Dr. 
Dickenson (one of the archbishop's chaplains), 
who was in the habit of visiting and reading to 
her. Shortly before the appointed hour, she 
was seized with a paroxysm of coughing, so 
violent and prolonged, that those who stood 
around her bed scarcely expected she could 
survive it ; and the exhaustion which followed 
was most alarming. When a little revived, 
she desired that the sacred rite might still be 
performed. Sadly and solemnly did those 
holiest words fall on the hearts of the little 
group of mourners assembled in the quiet 
chamber — on one young heart, more espe- 
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cially^ that of the dear innocent boy*, admitted 
to his first communion beside his mother's 
death*bed ; while she alone was calm amongst 
the trembling ; — placid, amongst the weeping. 
A night of intense anxiety followed; yet not 
only did it pass without further alarm, but the 
morning brought revival, and even some symp- 
toms of improvement, as though a sort of crisis 
had been gone through. 

Under the fond and fugitive delusions into 
which this unexpected turn in her malady had 
beguiled the^ anxious watchers around her, and 
occasionally, as it appeared, even the sufferer 
herself, her sister, recalled by yet stronger ties, 
bade her farewell on the 1st of April. 

The same fluctuations of hope and fear con- 

* Her last hours were cheered by a welcome and 
unsolicited offer of a government appointment for her 
second son, from that considerate and compassionate 
Statesman who, amid all the harassing claims of office, 
and at a most exciting period, found time to answer, and 
aid poor Hay don; — who rendered opportune and grateful 
succour . to Hood's destitute widow and family ; and in 
whom struggling genius has once and again found a 
munificent friend — Sir Robert Peel. 
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tinued to assert their alternate ascendency 
during the earlier part of that month; but 
it soon became too evident that, although 
many of the most imminent and distressing 
symptoms had been subdued, they had only 
given place to a consuming hectic fever, which 
went on surely and insidiously, wasting the 
last remnants of vitality; now lending to its 
victim an aspect of illusive energy, now sinking 
her into the deepest extreme of passive and 
helpless prostration. 

After the exhausting vicissitudes of days, when 
it seemed that the night of death was indeed at 
hand — of nights, when it was thought that she 
could never see the light of morning, — wonder- 
ful even to those who had witnessed, throughout 
her illness, the clearness and brightness of the 
never-dying principle amidst the desolation and 
decay of its earthly companion, — was the con* 
centrated power and facility with which, on 
Sunday, the 26th of April, she dictated to her 
brother the •* Sabbath Sonnet," the last strain 
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of the " sweet singer," whose harp was hence« 
forth to be hung upon the willows. 

'* How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 

Through £nghind*8 primrose meadow-paths, their way 

Toward spire and tower, *midst shadowy elms ascending, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day ! 

The halls, from old heroic ages grey. 

Four their fair children forth ; and hamlets low. 

With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow. 

Like a freed yemal stream : / may not tread 

With them those pathways — to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ; yet, O my God ! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fill*d 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings still*d 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.** 

Little now remains, but — 

^ A soft, sad, miserere chant 
For a soul about to go.** 

After this last effort, the shadows of death 
began to close in apace. The wing, once so 
buoyant and fearless, was now meekly folded, 
and the weary and wounded bird longed for 
rest. During the last week of her life, she 
became subject to slight wanderings ; but the 
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images were always pleasing or beautifuL She 
still loved to be read to^ and seemed to feel a 
tranquillising influence from the sound of the 
words, even when incapable of attending to 
their import. Four days before her death, she 
read to herself the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
for the preceding Sunday — the fourth Sunday 
after Easter. The gradous and ^^ comfortable 
words " of that Gospel, mingling the consolations 
of Divine compassion with the parting ten- 
derness of human love, were, perhaps, the 
most appropriate on which her fading eyes 
could have rested. 

On Saturday, the 16th of May, she sank 
into a gentle slumber, which continued almost 
unbroken throughout the day ; and, at 9 o'clock 
in the evening, her spirit passed away without 
pain or struggle, and, it is humbly hoped, was 
translated, through the mediation of our blessed 
Bedeemer, to that rest which remaineth to the 
people of God. 

In glancing over her history, one cannot fiul 

P 2 
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to notice how faithfuUy her poems mirror hef 
own character, — pure, guileless, affectionate, 
disinterested. 

The domestic affections, the holj charities of 
our nature ; love of flowers, of music, of scenery 5 
tenderness to the fallen, friendship tried and 
proved in adversity's hour; love of country, 
hatred of oppression; a yearning after the 
simple, the beautiful, and the true ; — these are 
the perpetually-recurring topics of her poems. 

In the grasp of death, how little had she to 
wish unwritten t 

No torturing recollection was her's that she 
had pandered to the bad passions of our nature ; 
that she had sought to undermine the faith of 
the unwary ; that her lines might carry poison 
into many a humble dwelling; that she had 
fostered selfishness, oppression, intolerance, 
bigotry ! From these agonising impressions her 
dying hours were free. 

But she had her tbiumphs. 

This was one : — 
. *^ A stranger one day called at her house, and 
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begged earnestly to see her. SHe was then just 
recovering from one of her frequent iUnesses^ 
and was obliged to decline the visits of all but 
her immediate friends. The applicant was 
tberefore told that she was imable to receive 
him ; but he persisted in entreating for a few 
minutes' audience, with such urgent importu- 
nity, that at last the point was conceded. The 
moment he was admitted, the gentleman ( for 
such his manner and appearance declared him 
to be) explained, in words and tones of the 
deepest feeling, that the object of his visit was 
to acknowledge a debt of obligation which he 
could not rest satisfied without avowing — that 
to her he owed, in the first instance, that faith 
and those hopes which were now more precious 
to him than life itself; for that it was by reading 
her poem of * The Sceptic * he had been first 
awakened from the miserable delusions of in- 
fidelity, and induced to * search the Scriptures.' 
Having poured forth his thanks and bene- 
dictions in an uncontrollable gush of emotion, 
this strange, but interesting visitant took his 

p 3 
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departure, leaving her overwhelmed with a win^ 
gled sense of joyful gratitude and wondering 
humility." 

Perchance as she mused over this occurrence 
on her dying couch, it would recall to her this 
passage from a treasured Volume -—a Volume 
which she had never lost sight of in life, and was 
inexpressibly dear to her in death — " If any of 
you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know that he wluch converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins." 
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THEODORE HOOK. 

^' A common and everyday object shall express my 
meaning. A man of consummate talents devoid of high 
principle is, to mj mind, a steam engine without a 
driver I You have an instrument of resistless force 
before you, without any directing, controlling, or govern* 
ing power. So abandoned^ calculate, if you can, the 
amount of mischief it may generate ! ** — The late Bev. 

W. HoWEIiLS. 

This interlocutory remark of an able man^ 
thrown off in one of his annual addresses to 
the youngs will afford a clue to much that is 
incomprehensible in the career of that erring 
being, over whose chequered history we are 
about to glance. 

Theodobe £i>wabd Hook, the son of a 
musical composer, who enjoyed, at one period^ 
considerable success and celebrity, was bom in 
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Bedford Square, on the 22Qd of September, 
1788. 

He was cotemporary at Harrow with Lord 
Byron and Sir Robert Peel. His mother died 
in 1802; and the widower, a clever, but weak 
man, was easily persuaded to withdraw Theo- 
dore from school altogether. The boy had an 
exquisite ear ; lived, as it were, from llie 
cradle, in a musical atmosphere; was an ex-^ 
pert player on the pianoforte ; . had a voice 
rich, sweet, and powerfuL He could sing a 
pathetic song well, a comic one charmingly. 
What more could a musical artist desire ? 

One evening he enchanted his doting parent 
by singing to his own accompaniment two new 
ballads— -one grave, and one gay. Whence the 
airs? whence the words? It turned out that 
verse and music were alike his own. Here was 
a mine for the veteran artist ! Hitherto he had 
been forced to import his words, now the whole 
mtoufacture might go on at home I The boy 
was delisted at the prospect ; and at sixteen 
his fate was fixed. The beardless Theddore 
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was virtually a partner in his father^s business. 
Whatever there had been of authority was at an 
end. Whenever Mr. Hook got his fiveguineas^ 
two, perhaps, were, of right, Theodore's. 

That career, so erratic and unstable, so de- 
voted to amusement, so crowded with rebel- 
lious frolic$ and boisterous buffooneries, now 
commenced in right eameat AU his father's 
friends and boon companions were musicians 
and players, male and female ; and the theatre 
became the son's nightly resort. Free admission 
before and behind the curtain was granted 
him, but his main ambition was to become a 
successful Play-wri^ht. 

One effort was made to stop this headlong 
career. His eldest brother^ the Kcv. Jaines 
Hook, afterwards Dean of Worcester, pre- 
vailed on his father to consent that steps 
should be taken to complete Theodore's edu- 
cation, and to train him for the bar. With 
this view the clergyman took the petted and 
precocious boy .down to Oxford, to be entered 
as an Undergraduate. Even then his turn for 
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unseasonable pleasantry bade defiance to re- 
straint The Vice-chancellor, on receiving 
him, remarked, *' You seem very young, sir ; 
are you prepared to sign the Thirty-nme At* 
tides?** " Oh yes. Sir; quite ready ; forty, if 
you please." The dignitary shut the book; 
but the brother apologised; the boy seemed 
contrite ; and the ceremony of matriculation 
was at length completed. But the journey 
and interview might have been spared; they 
were barren of any useful result. The severe 
studies of Oxford were quite unsuited to such a 
sworn votary of pleasure. He was not to 
reside till after the expiration of a couple of 
terms, which interval was to be devoted to a 
certain prescribed course of reading. He took 
leave of his brother and returned to London ; 
his whole thoughts intent upon the dialogue 
and equivoques of a forthcoming farce. His 
career as a successful caterer for theatrical 
audiences we need scarcely trace. Its results 
were of the usual complexion. It connected 
him with a crew of thoughtless, improvident. 
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extravagant associates, and ended in bitter 
self-reproach, disappointment, and disgust. In 
later life we find him avowing a fixed and 
rooted aversion for the Stage, and a thorough 
contempt for the player's profession as a school 
of character and manners — a positive loathing 
for every thing connected with the green-room. 
He lived not only to express over and over 
again his wonder that there ever could have 
been a time when that world was all in all 
to him, but to keep himself out of it, and away 
from it, as if there were contamination and de- 
gradation in the very smell of the lamps. He 
records in one of his last diaries that he had 
not been in a play-house twice during eight 
preceding years I 

Whose experience entitles him to ampler ere* 
dence on the point f 

But to return to his early life. Another, and 
a wider field, now opened to him. 

His talents as an improvisatore were remark- 
able and first-rate. Perhaps England never 
had a really successful performer in this way 



I 
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except himself. Of course he failed occasion-* 
ally, — either early in the evening or very late, 
he did it but indifferently. When the call wad 
well-timed, and. the company such as excited 
his ambition, it is impossible to conceive any-* 
thing more marvellous than the felicity he 
displayed. He accompanied himself on the 
pianoforte, and the music was frequently, 
though not always, as new as the verse. Of 
the complete extemporaneousness of the whole, 
there could rarely be the slightest doubt. The 
company might be numerous, and for the most 
part strangers to him, but without a moment's 
premeditation he would compose a verse upon 
every person in the room, full of the most 
pointed wit, and with the truest rhymes ; un-* 
hesitatingly gathering into his subject, as he 
rapidly proceeded, what had passed during the 
dinner; any trivial incident of the moment; 
any peculiar .phrase; any little ufiexpected 
contretemps, the look, the gesture, and any 
other accidental effect seryed as occasion for 
brilliant and spontaneous wit 
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He was now introduced to the Begent^ to 
whose amusement he repeatedly ministered by 
the display of his wondrous musical and 
metrical facilities ; and was given to understand 
that his Boyal Highness's merry and marked 
approval would issue in something more solid 
than a graceful compliment. Beyond question^ 
powerful influence was> firom some source, 
brouglit into play, for, late in 1812, Hook re- 
ceived the valuable appointment of Accountant 
General and Treasurer to the colony of the 
Mauritius. Its salary and allowances amounted 
to nearly two thousand per annum. He 
reached his destination in October, 1813. His 
age was then twenty-five. General Farquhar, 
a connection by marriage, was Governor of the 
Mauritius when Mr. Hook reached it. To-» 
wards the end of 1817, General Farquhar'a 
health compelled him to repair to England; and 
Major- General. Hall was sworn in as deputy 
Governor during his absence. Prior to Sir B* 
Farquhar's departure five of the principal offi-* 
cial men in the colony examined the accounts 
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and contents of the Treasurj, in order that the 
finance department might be handed over to his 
successor in a condition of ascertained correct- 
ness. These parties signed a report that they 
had scrutinised the finance accounts thoroughly ; 
that books and chest corresponded. The report 
was dated November 19 th, and the Governor 
then sailed. Early in the following year the 
Lieutenant-Governor (Hall) was surprised by a 
letter from William Allan, a clerk in the Trea- 
sury office, to this effect — that notwithstanding 
the Commissioners' report, grave errors existed 
in the Treasurer's accounts. In particular, he 
asserted that no credit had been given for a sum 
of 37,000 dollars which to his ( Allan's ) know- 
ledge had been paid in at the Treasury fifteen 
months before. General Hall instantly com- 
municated this information to Mr. Hook, and 
appointed another Commission to re-examine 
the public chests and accounts. The inquiry 
began on the 11th of February. Allan was 
personally examined on that and on several suc- 
cessive days. He reiterated his assertions that 
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a large deficiency existed; that he had been 
aware of that fact for many months, and had 
concealed it from reluctance to bring himself 
into collision with his superior, the Treasurer. 
His letters and conduct had from the first been 
wild and incoherent, and on the morning of the 
27 th he shot himself. There were other 
witnesses besides Allan; and the inquiry re* 
suited in the detection of various irregularities, 
omissions, and discrepancies in the Treasury 
books. On the 9th of March, at eleven at 
night. Hook was arrested at a friend's house ; 
handed over a few days afterwards to the care 
of a military detachment, and embarked with 
them for England as a culprit to be tried for 
crimes I 

Before he sailed, his property in the island 
was disposed of, and the whole amount placed to 
the public credit in the Treasury. His dis- 
tressing and protracted voyage lasted nine 
months ; but at length he reached Portsmouth 
early in 1819. The warrant of arrest and 
other documents were forthwith transmitted to 
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London and referred to the law officers, ih^ 
Attorney General reported, that however Ir- 
regular Mr. Hook's official conduct might have 
been, and however justly he might be prose- 
cuted for a civil debt, there was no apparent 
ground for a criminal procedure. He was there- 
fore liberated and turned over to the scrutiny 
of the Audit Board — a scrutiny which lasted 
nearly five years. In 1820 Hook started the 
** John BulL" It almost instantly reached, and 
long maintained, a very great circulation. 
Upon what conditions it was established, who 
supplied the capital, in what way it was settled 
that the property should ultimately be divided, 
were points carefully concealed. One fact is 
once and again admitted, that at one period Mr. 
Hook's receipts from " John Bull " ranged as 
high as two thousand per annum. The per- 
sonalities of the paper drew down upon Hook, 
as might be expected, unmeasured obloquy and 
lasting enmity. The auditor's final report on 
him was peremptorily called for. That award 
was, at ]^ast, given in the autumn of 1823. It 
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pronounced Hook debtor to the Crown for 
twelve thousand pounds. The defaulter admit- 
ted from an early date nine thousand ; but con* 
tended, to the last hour of his life, that a just 
scrutiny would have struck another sum of three 
thousand from the amount. The authorities 
again arrested him, and issued an extent-in-aid 
against his property, which property brought 
to the British Exchequer the large amount of 
forty pounds. His arrest under the Exchequer 
writ took place in August, 1823. He was then 
taken to the dwelling and sponging-house of the 
sheriff's officer, his captor, by name Mr. Kemp, 
and there, in Shire Lane, a vile, squalid place, 
noisy and noxious, swarming with thief-catchers, 
gin-sellers, and pickpockets, he remained until 
the Easter following. In April, 1824, Hook 
took his leave of Shire Lane, injured in health, 
and not much improved in point of person. 

His next domicile was Temple Place, within 
the Kules of the King's Bench. Here he 
remained till May, 1825. This was the busiest 
(period of his literary career. Early in 1824 

Q 
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he brought out, as was most incorrectly supr 
posed, his first work of fiction. Its popularity 
may be estimated from the fact that the author's 
profits amounted to two thousand pounds. The 
second series of the same work appeared in the 
spring of 1825. Shortly after that publication 
he was released from custody, but was told that 
the Crown abandoned nothing of its claim for 
the Mauritius debt. He now took a cottage at 
Putney ; wrote rapidly and successfully several 
works of fiction; a biographical work — ^*the 
Life of Sir David Baird;" edited "the New 
Monthly Magazine ; " being all the while Editor, 
a^nd almost sole writer, of a weekly newspaper. 
From Putney he migrated to town, and took a 
house in Cleveland Bow, St. James's; was 
admitted a member of divers Clubs ; shone the 
first attraction of their house dinners ; and in 
such as allowed of play, was no idle spectator. 
Pebts now began to accumulate rapidly. These 
rendered it necessary that about 1831 he should 
get rid of the house at St. James's. He removed 
to one of smaller dimensions dose to Fulham 
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Bridge with a small garden towards the river. 
Here he remained till he died. But he still con- 
tinued his habits of visiting, and extended them 
as new temptations offered. No one was more 
courted, followed, and flattered ; but little did his 
friends ujiderstand or reflect at what an expense 
of wear and tear he was devoting his eveniugs to 
their amusement. Undoubtedly he contrived 
to get through a vast deal of literary labour : but 
soon the utmost he could hope to achieve by all 
this was, the means of parrying off one urgent 
creditor this week, another the next, while he 
knew that an importunate phalanx remained 
behind, each waiting the turn to advance on 
him with an unavoidable demand. His even- 
ings might seem enviable, while he was seated 
among the revellers in a princely saloon ; but 
his mornings were devoted to the task of ap- 
peasing angry, eager, and justly incensed pub- 
lishers, whose cash he had received, and whose 
liberality and forbearance he had exhausted; 
to weary prowlings through the dens of city 
usurers for means of discounting this long bill, 

. q2 
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staving off that attorney's threat, or liquidatmg 
a pressing debt of honour. 

A weary life of galling bondage I 

How galling, let the following extracts from 
his diary attest — a diary far more regularly kept 
than could have been expected in the midst of 
such a feverish existence, and containing, occa<^ 
sionally, full and minute details. — A curious 
but most melancholy record I 

^^ January 19tt, 1837. — Another dreadful, 
miserable, dark, and dreary day. Letter from 
my sister in law — she praises my industry and 
pities my poverty. My poverty is painful, not 
on my own account, but on that of others ; 
and because, though I have, through God's good- 
ness, been most fortunate in my literary under- 
takings, I have uselessly wasted not only money 
to a great extent in useless things, but have also 
wasted the time, which would have re-imbursed 
me. It is never too late to mend ; and I now 
work night and day, and only wonder, when I 
look back, that I should have been so foolish as 
to waste the prime of life in foolish idleness." 
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' ''August 23rf, 1838. — To-day not into Town, 
but forcing myself, against my own inclination, 
to write. A man who has been hurried into 
signing a paper like that I signed last night 
in the worry of other pressing business, by 
which I admit a debt of 800?., which I do not 
owe, is not in the humour to write fiction. F. 
Broderip cautioned me to sign nothing without 
him, and I have signed this. The reflection 
that, at 49 years of age, and with what every- 
body calls a knowledge of the world and human 
nature, I should have permitted myself to be 
harassed into doing what even at the moment 
I knew was not just or right to myself, does 
not diminish the sinking agitation which weighs 
me down, and which Iverily believe will kill me." 
" September Sth^ 1838. — To-day the old 
faintness and sickness of heart came over me, 
and I could not go out. No : — it is only as I 
believe into the grave that I am to go, whither 
I must be carried. If my poor children were 
safe, I should not care. God bkss and help 
them ! I cannot do the latter as I wishi^' 

Q 3 
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*^ January Ist^ 1840. — To-day, another year 
opens upon me with a vast load of debt and many 
incumbrances. I am suffering under constant 
anxiety and depression of spirits, which nobody 
who sees me in society dreams of: but why 
should I suffer my own private worries to 
annoy my friendB?" 

This perpetual conflict of seeming and reality 
<— of outward gaiety and inward sadness — 
closed at last abruptly and unexpectedly. 

An intimate friend, Mr. Barham*, thus 
records his (unconsciously) farewell visit to this 
caressed but wretched being. 

"On Monday, the 29th of July, I went down 
to Fulham, and spent the whole morning with 
him, having heard that he was out of sorts, and 
wishing to see him before I came down here, 
where I had promised to preach a sermon for 
the benefit of the ^Sea-bathing Infirmary.' 
That day month was the day of his funeraL I 
dreamt of no such thing then, for, though I could 
not persuade him to taste even the fowl which 
• ^ His account is dated from Margate. 
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we had for luncheon, yet his spirits were so 
high, and his countenance wore so completely 
its usual expression, that I thought him merely 
labouring under one of those attacks of bilious 
indigestion, through so many of which I had 
seen him fight his way, and whidi, I trusted, 
that the run to the sea-side, in ii^hich he com- 
monly indulged at this time of the year, wotdd 
entirely remoye. 

^' I was, I confess, a little startled, when he 
told me that he had not tasted soHd food for 
three days, but had lived upon effervescent 
draughts, taken alternately with rum and milk, 
and Guiness's porter. There was something in 
tiiis mixture of medicine, food, and tonic, with 
the stimulants which I knew he took besides, 
though he said nothing about them, that gave me 
some apprehension as to whether the regimen 
he was pursuing was a right one, and I pressed 
him strongly to have further advice. He pro- 
mised me that if he was not better in a day or 
two he would certainly do so. 

*' After more than three hours spent in a 

Q 4 
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tSte-d.-tSte, I got lip to leave him, and then 
fbr the first time remarked, that the dressing- 
gown he wore seemed to sit on him more 
loosely than usual. I said, as I shook his hand 
for the last time, * Why, my dear Hook, this 
business seems to have pulled you more than I 
had perceived.' 

" * Pulled me ?' said he. ^ You may well say 
that. Look here ! ' and, opening his gown, it 
was not without a degree of painful surprise 
that I saw how much he had fallen away, and 
that he seemed literally almost slipping through 
his clothes ; a circumstance the more remark-* 
able, from the usual portliness of his figure. 

** I was so struck with his change of appear- 
ance, that I could not refrain from again 
pressing him to accompany me for a few 
days down here ; but he declined it, as being 
impossible, from the necessity of his imme- 
diately winding up * Peregrine Bunco ' and 
* Fathers and Daughters ' (the novel he was 
publishing in Colbum's Magazine); but he 
added, that in a fortnight or three weeks he 
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should SO far have ^ broken the necks of them 
both/ as to admit of his running down to 
Eastbourne, where. he said ' he could be quiet.' 
Alas ! he little thought, or I, how quiet, or 
what his rest would be, before the expiration 
of that term I I left him, but without any fore- 
boding that it was for the last time* 

^^ The first intimation I had of his danger was 
on Tuesday the 24th ult., in a letter from my 
son, who went down to Fulham to call on him 
on the Monday:" that letter stated that, to 
his equal surprise and grief, the answer he 
received had been, that Mr. Hook was given 
over ; that mortification had taken place, was 
rapidly going on, and that a few hours at 
farthest would bring with them — 

THE CLOSING SCENE. 

He dined out, for the last time, at an in- 
timate friend's at Brompton, on the 14th of 
July. But he did not appear until dinner was 
nearly over, and his appetite seemed to be en- 
tirely gone* He ate nothing but some fruit* 
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ud drank many large glasses, half brandy, half 
champagne, in which he regularly mixed some 
chemical powder. He tried to be gay ; called 
the effervescing powder his Jizzick^ and so on. 
But the effort was yisible. As he stood with 
his coffee in his hand in tlte drawing-room, 
he suddenly turned to die mirror, and said, 
** Ay I I see I look as I amy — done up in 
purse, in mind, and in body tooy at lasV^ He 
was indeed a ghastly %ure : none of those 
then present ever saw him again. Towards the 
middle of the following month he requested 
the Bev. Mr. Gleig, Chaplain of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, who, though an old acquaintance, had 
never been in his house, to pay him a visit. 
Mr. Gleig, being known to his servant, who did 
not doubt that he came in bis clerical capacity, 
was admitted somewhat abruptly. 

Hook betrayed some confusion at being 
caught in dishabille, but rallied after a moment, 
and said, ** Well, you see me as I am at last — 
all the bucklings, atid paddings, and washings, 
and brushings, dropped for ever, — a poor old 
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grey-haired man, with my belly about my 
knees." But he was too weak for conversation : 
wh4xtever of a serious sort he had meant to say^ 
remained unsaid; and he was utterly reduced 
before Mr. Gleig returned, as he did frequently 
during the brief sequel 
. On Friday, the 13 th of August, he spent 
many hours at his writing-desk, and retired in 
great exhaustion to bed. In the opinion of his 
attendants, the symptoms became, within the 
next two or three days, imminenUy alarming. 
On hearing of his condition, the Bishop of 
London called, and wrote also to offer his per- 
sonal ministrations in the offices of religion; 
but before that commimication arrived the 
fatal delirium had declared itself. It is satis- 
factory to know that at his own request the 
prayers of the Church had been repeatedly read 
by his bed-side, ere sense was thus fled, by his 
nephew, Mr. Bobert Hook. On the evening 
of the 24th he expired, apparently without pain. 
Indeed, the friends who watched him were not 
aware of the moment of his release. He had 
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not quite completed his 53d year. He was*, 
buried in Fulham churchyard in the presence 
of a very few mourners ; none of them of rank 
or known to fame. His executors found that 
he had died very deeply in debt. His books 
and other effects produced 2500?., which sum 
was of course surrendered to the Crown as the 
privileged creditor. 

How sad a close to a career which promised 
so fair ! 

What an utter absence, throughout, of sound 
principle ! How manifest the want of an abiding 
and governing religious creed 1 Hence arose 
the two leading errors which coloured, with 
more or less of misery, his whole life. 

That the treasury accounts at the Mauritius 
were kept in the most culpable carelessness — • 
that subordinates had access to the government 
chest, to whom so important a trust should 
never have been confided, cannot be gainsaid^ 
But a considerable deficit was proved. Who 
was the plunderer? Large sums of money. 
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were abstracted: By whom? Hook was the 
responsible party ; and, whether the deficiency 
arose from negligence, or extravagance, or play, 
or a hatred of accounts, or an inconceivable 
remissne^. in entering his payments, a man of 
high principle would have striven to replace it. 
He had ample opportunity for so doing. His 
income for years was large. Instalments could 
have been made and not missed. 

^' John BiilP was worth to him, at one time, 
as we have seen, 2000/. annually. And for his 
various works of fiction — thirty-eight volumes 
in sixteen years — he is known to have received 
upwards of 15,000i The "First series of Say- 
ings and Doings " alone produced him 2000L 

Did he ever make an attempt to reduce the 
claim which his country had upon him ? Never. 
His avowed expectation was that it would be. 
quietly wiped out by a grant from the Privy 
purse: an expectation never fulfilled, and 
which a man of high principle would never 
have indulged. 

His second error was that of entering into a 
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connection with a young woman, till then o{ 
unblemished reputation, which brought its 
usual concomitants, shame and sorrow* 

He never had the courage to marry the 
partner of his errors ; was too manly to cast 
her off; bitterly sensible the while of the de- 
gradation, regrets, and remorse which ever at- 
tend such unhallowed unions ; and agonized at 
times /or the future of his innocent children. 

And yet this was a caressed, flattered, and 
envied man ! 

Are we still to learn that the smiles of the 
world are ever more pernicious to the soul than 
its frowns ? Its smiles, like a soporific draught, 
soothe the soul into a fatal security ; its frowns 
drive us to God. 
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CHAP. XV. 

DAVID HUME. 

'* Shall all tilings else be in mystery, and GOD alone 
be understood ? 

** Shall a man comprehend his Makes, being yet a 
riddle to himself? 

'' Or Time teach the lesson that Eternity cannot 
master?" — Tuppee's Proverbial Philosophy, 

" Excellently skilled in the Scriptures ; and well had 
it been for him if he had hnoton them less or understood 
them letter ^^ — Sausin. 

Dayid Hume, a distinguished historian and 
philosopher, was bom at Edinburgh April 22d, 
1711. Losing his father in his infancy, he 
was the youngest son — under the care of his 
mother, a woman of rare attainments. Her 
father was no less a person than Sir David 
Falconer, one of the Judges of the Court of 
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Session. Hume was destined by his family for 
the law ; but his passion for literature rendered 
professional studies wholly distasteful. In 
1734 he yisited Bristol, having with him re- 
eommendations to some eminent merchants. 
Commerce proved, however, as unattractive 
as law, and he resolved to retire to France, 
to study in privacy, and recruit his finances by 
economy. He there passed three years. In 
1737 we find him in London. In the 
following year he published his "Treatise on 
Human Nature." It proved a total failure. In 
1742 he printed at Edinburgh his "Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary : " to these was 
given a more favourable reception. In 1745 he 
took up his residence with the invalid and 
feeble-minded Marquis of Annandale, to whom 
he acted, according to his own impression, in 
the capacity of guardian. 

In other words, he became keeper to a 
lunatic But let him describe his appointment 
in his own terms: — 

"In 1746, I received a letter from the 
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Marquis of Annandale^ inviting me to come and 
live with him in England. I founds also, that 
the friends and family of that young nobleman 
were desirous of putting him under my care 
and direction, for the state of his mind and 
health required it. I lived with him a twelve- 
month. My appointments during that time 
made a considerable accession to my small 
fortune." 

It should be added, that in 1748 the Court 
of Chancery decided that the Marquis had been 
incapable of managing his own affairs since 
December, 1744 ! It was not till some months 
^fter that date that Hume's engagement com- 
menced. The whole transaction is a strange 
and unpleasant incident in a not eventful life. 
No advantage, beyond the pecuniary gain to 
-which the provident philosopher alludes, could 
well have been expected from it. That it 
entailed on him annoyance and vexation of 
:every kind, cannot be doubted. Besides the 
nature of the duties he had to perform, — in 
themselves enough to test his equanimity, -tt he 

B 
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found himself involved in the petty cabals and 
intrigues of an ill-regulated household, and 
treated almost as a menial by one himself a 
dependant. One fact, however, must be broadly 
stated. The philosopher, in addition to the 
actual augmentation of his wealth, carried away 
with him a claim on the Annandale estates to the 
amount of seventy-five pounds, on his right to 
which he for a long time strenuously insisted. 
It was quaintly remarked of him by one who 
had well studied his character, 'Hhat when 
Mr. Hume thought fit to make a pecuniary 
claim, he did not easily resign it." 

With the unfortunate Marquis, Hume re- 
mained one year, and then boldly contested 
the professorship of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. His known sceptical sentiments proved 
a barrier to his success. In 1746 he accom- 
panied General St. Clair as his secretary in an 
expedition designed against Canada, but which 
issued in an attack upon the French coast. In 
1747 he attended the same officer in a military 
embassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin« 
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He now re-cast his "Treatise upon Human 
Nature/' and while abroad caused it to be 
re-pubHshed in a somewhat more popular form, 
with the title of an " Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding." To his bitter mor- 
tification, it attracted little more notice than at 
first. Disheartened and disappointed, Hume, on 
his return, retired to Scotland, where he resided 
two years. In 1751 he again pushed his 
fortunes in London, where he printed during the 
next year his "Political Discourses." These 
were well received. Shortly afterwards ap- 
peared his inquiry concerning the " Principle of 
Morals." He himself characterises this work 
as "incomparably his best." It met with little 
or no attention. 

In 1752 he was appointed Librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates a-t Edinburgh. He now 
began to write history. In 1754 a quarto vo- 
lume appeared of the History of England under 
the House of Stuart. It was received — his 
pwn words are used — " with one cry of re- 
proach, disapprobation, and even detestation." 

K 2 
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He, smarting under the censure he received, 
would fain have again retired to France. This 
the war which had broken out between the two 
countries prevented. His constitutional equan- 
imity gradually returned; and he resolved to 
proceed with and complete his tasL Mean* 
while he sent forth his ^'Natural History of 
Religion." It was answered by Warburton in 
the name of Dr. Hurd. In 1756 he published 
the second volume of his History. This em- 
braced the period from Charles U. to the 
Bevolution, and was comparatively well re- 
ceived. In 1759 he gave to the world his 
History of the House of Tudor : it experienced 
from the public almost as much disapprobation 
as his first volume. He still wrote on, and 
in 1761 brought out two additional volumes; 
thus completing his work from the earliest 
period. 

The sums of money which he had received 
as copyright for his History, in addition to 
.a pension of some amount granted by the 
Crown through the intercession of Lord Bute, 
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finally secured him independence. He was 
about to retire from his native country when 
an invitation reached him from the Earl of 
Hertford, then proceeding as English Am- 
bassador to Paris, to attend him thither, and 
ultimately to become secretary of the Em- 
bassy. The ofier was accepted, and the ex- 
pected appointment conferred. By the Parisians 
he was cordially received in his character 
of historian and philosopher. He remained 
Charg^ d' Affaires after the departure of Lord 
Hertford, and did not return to England 
till 1766. He was then accompanied by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, whom he cordially 
befriended, and by whom, as a matter of 
course, he was bitterly vituperated. In 1767 
he became under Secretary of State under 
General Conway. This post he held until 
the General's resignation in 1769. 

The labours of his life were now over. 

He returned to Edinburgh, as he informs us, 
in 1769, "very opulent (for he possessed a 
revenue of 1000/. a year), healthy, and, though 

a 3 
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somewhat stricken in jears^ with the prospect 
of enjoying long his ease, and of seeing the 
increase of his reputation." In spite of manj 
invitations, and some longings of his own heart 
towards Paris, we find him once more domi- i 

ciled at a house in James's Court. But he ; 

wanted neither the wealth nor the disposition 
to indulge in the expensive amusement of 
house-building. We hear of his superin- 
tending the erection of his new residence in 
St. Andrew's Square. A lively young lady of 
his acquaintance wrote in chalk, by way of 

jest, " St DavicCs Streetj^ upon the house 

j 
when finished. His answer to the servant, 

who caught the obvious application of the in- 
scription, and indignantly informed her master, 
is characteristic. 

"Never mind, lassie: many a better man 
has been made a saint of before!" The 
story became current; and characters more | 

permanent than chalk mark the place of St. 
David's Street among the handsome thorough- 
fares of the New Town of Edinburgh. 
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But, in tracing this celebrated man's life, 
more serious thoughts intervene. 

Apart from his scepticism one main defect 
in Hume's character is his mitigated aversion to 
error. To this we must ascribe the unfairness 
of many parts of his history : its suppression of 
the truth; its hasty assumption of constitu- 
tional theories; its ingenious introduction of 
general sentiments, and gratuitous imputation 
of motives wherever this recourse to finesse 
can hide the absence of minuteness in research 
and exactness in detail. 

It is painful to find that his casuistry allowed 
the same license in life which he exhibited in 
his writings. He deliberately advised a clergy- 
man, whose faith had been unhappily shaken, to 
adopt a course of systematic hypocrisy, and re- 
sume the sacred duties which he appears for some 
time to have relinquished. Colonel Edmonstone 
asked his counsel as follows : — 

"I write to you at present to consult you 

about an acquaintance of yours, Mr. Y., who 

is here with Lord Abingdon, and who thinks of 

& 4 
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returning in May next. You'll be so good as 

■ 

to determine what chal^ter he is to assume on 
his arrival — whether that of a clergyman or a 
layman. 

'^ I suppose you know he is in orders ; bat 
he is very, very Low Church. To speak plain 
language, I believe him to be a sort of disciple 
of your own; and though he does not carry 
matters quite so far as you, yet you have given 
him notions not very consistent with his priestly 
character ; so that you see you are somewhat 
bound to give him your best advice." 

We subjoin Hume's detestable reply. 

" What I do you know that Lord Bute is 
again all-powerful ? * Let this be a new motive 
for Mr. V. to adhere to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, in which he may have so good a patron ; 
for civil employments for men of letters can 
scarcely be found: all is occupied by men of 
business, or parliamentary interest. It is 
putting too great a respect on the vulgar, 
and on their superstitions, to pique one's self 
on sincerity with regard to them. Did ever 
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anj one make it a point of honour to speak 
truth to children or madmen? If the thing 
were worthy being treated gravely, I should 
tell him that the Pythian oracle, with the 
approbation of Xenophon, advised every one 
to worship the gods — vofjuo iroX&os. 

"I wish it were still in my power to be a hy- 
pocrite in this particular. The common duties 
of society usually require it ; and the eccle- 
siastical profession only adds a little more to 
an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, 
without which it is impossible to pass through 
the world. Am I a liar, because I order 
my servant to say I am not at home, when 
I do not desire to see company?" 

Bearing these objectionable remarks in mind, 
we may question the fidelity of the portrait — 
or at all events affirm that the colours are laid 
on by the hand of friendship, which Dr. Adam 
Smith thus draws of his philosophic friend: — 

" Upon the whole, I have always considered 
him (Hume) both in his life-time, and since his 
death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of 
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a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps 
the natuFe of human frailty will permit.'' 

A cahner^ abler, juster commentator, has 
remarked : — 

<^ We may reasonably demur to Dr. Smith's 
moral estimate in attributing the perfection of 
virtue to a man whose leading prindple was, 
by hb own confession, selfish (the acquisition of 
literary fame), and who never seems to have 
made any of those sacrifices of interest and in- 
clination to public good, in which virtuous 
action chiefly consists. Further, it may be 
doubted whether a mere fondness for specu- 
lation wiU moraUy excuse a writer for sporting 
with opinions held of the highest importance to 
human welfare." 

Two of his posthumous works were published 
after Mr. Hume's death: — ^'Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion," and '^Essays on 
Suicide." 

These latter contain some of his most ob- 
noxious principles, conveyed in the most offen- 
sive form. 
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TTpon a man for his intellectual attainments 
so eminent, and for his religious opinions so un- 
happily notorious, many eyes would be fixed as 
he drew near the grave. Detailed accounts 
have been preserved, which are in no slight 
degree curious, of his 

CLOSING SCENE. 

After his return to Edinburgh, Mr. Hume, 
though extremely debilitated by disease, went 
abroad at times in a sedan chair, and called 
on his friends; but his ghastly looks indi- 
cated the rapid approach of death. He di- 
verted himself with correcsting his works for 
a new edition, with reading books of amuse- 
ment, with the conversation of his friends, and 
sometimes in the evening with a party at his 
favourite game of whist. His facetiousness 
led him to indulge occasionally in jest and 
bagatelle. Among other verbal legacies, in 
making which he amused himself, the fol- 
lowing whimsical one has been related : — 

The author of " Douglas " was said to have 
had a mortal aversion to port wine, and to 
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have had frequent disputes with the historian 
about the manner of spelling his name. Both 
these circumstances were often the subject of 
Mr. Hume's raillery; and he verbally be- 
queathed to the poet a quantity of port wine, 
on condition that he should always drink a 
bottle at a sitting, and give a receipt for it 
under the signature of John Hume. 

Dr. Adam Smith has recorded, in detail, an 
instance of Mr. Hume's sportive disposition — 
the thoughtful will call it iQ-timed pleasantry 
— in the prospect of speedy dissolution. Colonel 
Edmonstone came to( take leave of him ; and 
on his way home he could not forbear writing 
Hume a letter, bidding him once more an 
eternal adieu, and applying to him the French 
verses in which the Abb6 Chaulieu, in expect^ 
ation of his own death, laments his approach- 
ing separation from his friend the Marquis de 
la Fare. Dr. Smith happened to enter the room 
while Mr. Hume was reading the letter ; and in 
the course of the conversation to which it gave 
rise, Hume expressed the satisfaction he had 
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of leaving his friends, and his brother's family 
in particular, in prosperous circumstances. This, 
he said, he felt so sensibly, that when he was 
reading, a few days before, Lucian's Dialogues 
of the Dead, he could not, among all the ex- 
cuses which are alleged to Charon for not 
entering readily into his boat, find one that 
fitted him. He had no house to finish ; he had 
no daughter to provide for ; he had no enemies 
upon whom he wished to revenge himself. " 1 
could not well imagine," said he, " what excuse 
I could make to Charon, in order to obtain a 
little delay. I have done everything of conse- 
quence which I ever meant to do, and I could 
at no time expect to leave my relations and 
friends in a better situation than that in which 
I am now likely to leave them : I therefore 
have all reason to die contented ! " 

" He then diverted himself," continues Dr. 
Smith, " with inventing several jocular excuses 
which he supposed he might make to Charon, 
fmd with imagining the very surly answers 
which it might suit the character of Charon 
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to return to them. ' Upon further considers- 
tion/ said he, ^ I thought I might say to him, 
' Good Charon, I have been correcting my 
works for a new edition; allow me a little 
time, that I may see how the public receive 
the alterations.' But Charon would answer, 
* When you see the effect of these, you will be 
for making other alterations. There will be 
no end of such excuses; so, honest friend, please 
step into the boat.' But I might still urge, 
' Have a little patience, good Charon ; I have 
been endeavouring to open the eyes of the 
public. If I live a few years longer, I may 
have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall of 
some of the prevailing systems of superstition.' 
But Charon would then lose all temper and 
decency : * You loitering rogue, that will not 
happen these many hundred years. Do you 
fancy I will grant you a lease for so long a 
term? Get into the boat this instant, you lazy 
loitering rogue.' " 

The hour of his departure had now arrived. 
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HiB decline being gradual, he was, in his last 
moments, perfectly sensible, and free from 
pain. He showed not the slightest indication 
of impatience or fretfulness, but conversed with 
the people around him in a tone of mildness 
and affection; and his whole conduct evinced 
perfect composure of mind. On Sunday, the 
25th August, 1776, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, in his 65th year, this eminent man 
expired. He was buried in a rocky spot, 
which he had purchased in the Carlton burying 
groimd; and, agreeably to his will, a plain 
monument was afterwards erected on the place 
of his interment. 

So passed the great Sceptic, with a jest upon 
his lips, into the presence of the Eternal. 
His composure has been lauded as the fruit of 
the most ^^ thorough conviction of the truth of 
his own conclusions ; " and his mirth has been 
characterised as " the most glorious indifference 
about * Old Wives' Fables.' " But what led 
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Hume on to infidelity? Can it be explained? 
He was a vain man. Literary ambition waa 
his ruling motive: he admits it As to 
Christianity, it always appears in his writings 
as a great delusion — to be treated as any other 
widely prevalent error, and the chief wonder of 
which is that it has not ere now been dissi- 
pated. He disliked Christianity, and therefore 
he disbelieved it. His theory of miracles is the 
attempt of an ingenious man to save himself 
the trouble of going into a distasteful question. 
He would fain escape the fatigue of weighing 
evidence ; and he did this by denying that it 
can possibly convince, and by defending him- 
self by his own avowed disbelief from all accu- 
sations of unfairness. In a word, he made a 
prejudice a principle. But to the last he jested 
about death — that final and mysterious change 
which the greatest minds have contemplated 
with solemn and indefinable awe. His merri- 
ment we cannot but regard as assumed. Spon- 
taneous and natural it could, not have been^ 
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For what was his real position : and to what 
alternative had his principles reduced him ? — 
Unimaginable misery if his creed were false: 

UTTER ANNIHILATION UP HIS GBEED WERE 
TRUE. 



S 
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CHAP. XVL 
ihucnrifM, htU tint Hateful. 

BUTTON, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

" * That is a large hoiue, Father,* said a young person 
riding by the mansion of a friend. The reply, after the 
lapse of thirty years, is now fresh in my memory. * Ah, 
my dear, six feet by two will do in a little while.*** — 
Life of Cornelius Winter, D. D. 

"William Hutton was bom, September 30th 
1723, "so very ordinary,"* — his mother's 
words are used— that she "was airaid she 
should never love him ! " At the age of seven 
he was sent to a silk mill; the least and 
youngest of the three hundred persons em- 
ployed there I Nature, in fact, had not given 
him length sufficient to reach the engine. A 
droll expedient was hit upon. A pair of high 

* A softer phrase for ugly. 
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pattens was made and tied fast about his feet 
to make them steady companions : thus aided, 
the youthful slave performed the task allotted 
him. The following is an incident in his early 
bondage. 

'^ Christmas holidays were attended with 
snow followed by a sharp frost. A thaw came 
on in the afternoon of the 27th, but in the 
night the ground was again whitened by a 
frost which glazed the streets. I did not 
awake the next morning till daylight seemed to 
appear. I rose in tears, for fear of punishment, 
and went to my father's bed-side to ask what 
was o'clock. * He believed six.' I darted out 
in agonies, and from the bottom of Full Street 
to the top of Silk-Mill Lane, not two hundred 
yards, I fell nine times I Observing no lights 
in the mill, I knew it was an early hour, and 
that the reflection of the snow had deceived 
me. Returning, it struck two." 

In 1733, five weeks only after the birth of 
his youngest brother Samuel, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his mother. That bereavement 

8 2 
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was thus announced to him: — ^'I returned 
from the mill at noon^ on Friday, March 9, 
when Mary Ease, my mother's friend, accosted 
me with, * Your mother is gone.' I burst into 
tears. ^ Don't cry ; you will go yourself soon.' 
This remark did not add to my comfort. My 
father said, ' You have lost an excellent mother, 
and I, a wife.' " 

The year 1737 terminated his servitude at 
the silk mill, and brought him to Nottingham, 
where, under the roof of his uncle, he became a 
stockinger, and so continued for thirteen years. 
" I was an apprentice, and was grudged," — ^we 
use his own words, — "every meal I tasted. 
My aunt kept a constant eye upon the food 
and the feeder. To this day I do not eat at 
another's table without fear. The impressions 
received in early life are indelible." But 
Hutton was industrious, thrifty, and obliging ; 
and matters went on prosperously, till an un- 
happy quarrel occurring between his uncle and 
himself — its origin was a mere trifle — he runs 
away from Nottingham, whither bound he 
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knows not. " A long narrow bag of brown 
leather held his clothes ; a smaller one of linen 
his provisions ; he " had only two shillings in 
his pocket, a spacious world before him, and no 
plan of operations." At ten at night he reaches 
Derby. 

** I took a view of my father's house, where, 
I supposed, all were at rest ; but before I was 
aware, I perceived the door open, and heard his 
foot not three yards from me. I retreated with 
precipitation. How ill-calculated are we to 
judge of events ! I was running from the last 
hand that could have saved me ! Adjoining 
the town is a field called Abbey-bams. Here 
I took up my abode, upon the cold grass, in a 
damp place, after a day's fatigue, with the sky 
over my head, and the bags by my side. The 
place was full of cattle. The heavy breathing 
of the cows half asleep, the jingling of the 
chains at the horses' feet, and a mind agitated, 
were ill-calculated for rest. 

"I rose at four, starved, sore, and stiff; ar- 

8 3 
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rived at Burton the same moming, having 
travelled tweniy^eight miles^ and spent nothing I 
I was an economist from my cradle^ and the 
character never forsook me. To this I^ in some 
measure^ owe my present situation. I ever 
had an inclination to examine iresh places. 
Leaving my bags at a public house, I took a 
view of the town, and breaking into my first 
shilling, I spent one penny as a recompense for 
the care of them. 

" Arriving the same evening within the pre- 
cincts of Lichfield, I approached a barn, where 
I intended to lodge; but, finding the door 
shut, I opened my parcels in the fields, 
dressed, hid my bags near a hedge, and took a 
view of the city for about two hours, though 
very sore-footed. 

^'Betuming to the spot about nine, I un- 
dressed, bagged up my things in decent order^ 
and prepared for rest ; but alas I I had a bed to 
seek. About a stone's throw from the place 
stood another bam, which, perhaps, might fur- 
nish me with a lod^g. I thought it needless 
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to take the bags while I examined the place, as 
my stay would be very short. 

'* The second bam yielding no relief, I re* 
turned in about ten minutes. But what was 
my surprise when I found the bags were gone I 
Terror seized me. I roared after the rascal, 
but might as well have been silent, for thieyes 
seldom come at a calL Running, raying, and 
lamenting about, the fields and roads, employed 
some time. I was too much immersed in dis- 
tress to find relief in tears. They refused to 
flow. I described the bags, and told the affiiir 
to all I met. I found pity, or seeming pity, 
from all, but redress from none. I saw my 
hearers dwindle with the twilight, and, by 
eleven o'clock, found myself in the open 
street left to tell my moumfiil tale to the silent 
night. 

*' It is not easy to place a human being in a 
more distressed situation. My finances were 
nothing: a stranger to the world, and the 
world to me ; no employ, nor likely to procure 
any; no food to eat, or place to rest, all the 

9 4 
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little property I had upon earth taken firom 
me^ nay, even hope^ that last and constant 
friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. I was 
in a more wretched condition than he who has 

nothing to lose I sought repose in the 

0treet upon a butcher's block I inquired 

early in the following morning, July 14th, 
after my property, but to as little purpose as 
the night before." 

He walks with blistered feet, a light pocket, 
and a heavy heart, to Walsall, and thence to 
Birmingham. 

There appeared to be three stocking-makers 
in Birmingham ; Evans, an old quaker, was the 
principal. '^ I asked him, with great humility, 
for employ. * You are an apprentice.' * Sir, 
I am not, but am come with the recom- 
mendation of your friend Mr. Such-an-one of 
WalsalL' ^Go about your business. I tell 
you you are a runaway apprentice.' I re- 
treated, sincerely wishing I had business to go 
about. I waited upon Holmes in Dale End ; 
at that moment a customer entering, he gave 
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me a penny to get rid of me. The third waa 
Francis Grace, at the gateway, entering New 
Street. Fourteen years after he bestowed 
upon me a valuable wife, his niece ; and six- 
teen years after he died, leaving me in posses- 
sion of his premises and fortune, paying some 
legacies. I made the same request to Mr. 
Grace that I had done to others, and with the 
same effect. I appeared a trembling stranger 
in that house, over which sixteen years after I 
should preside. I stood like a dejected culprit 
by that counter upon which thirty-eight years 
after I should record the story. I thought, 
though his name was Grace, his heart was 
rugged. 

" It was now about seven in the evening, 
Tuesday, July 14th, 1741. I sat to rest upon 
the north side of the old cross near Philip 
Street, the poorest of all the poor belonging to 
that great parish, of which twenty-seven years 
after I should be overseer. I sat down under 
that roof a silent oppressed object, where, 
thirty-one years after I should sit to determine 
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differences between man and man I Why did 
not some kind agent comfort me with the dis-* 
tant prospect ? ** 

Foiled in every attempt to procure employ- 
ment, he retraces his steps homeward; is 
" received gladly ** by his fether, who ** drops 
a tear for his misfortunes ; " and is reconciled 
to his uncle. But his own comment on the 
escapade runs thus : — 

^'This imhappy ramble damped my rising 
spirit I could not forbear viewing myself in 
the light of a fugitive ; it sunk me in the eye of 
my acquaintance, and I did not recover my 
former balance for two years. It abo ruined 
me in point of dress, for I was not able to 
re-assume my former appearance for five years. 
It ran me in debt, ^ from which I did not get 
free for years. ' " 

Having secved two seven years to two trades, 
neither of which he could subsist upon. Hut- 
ton determines to become a bookbinder. He 
purchases "shabby books," from "a shabby 
bookseller, who kept his working apparatus in 
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his shop." Repeated visits enabled him to 
watch this party at his work^ and ultimately^ 
by close and constant observation, to master 
the secrets of his art 

^' The first book I bound was a very small one. 
I showed it to the bookseller. He seemed 
surprised. I could see jealousy in his eye. 
However, he recovered in a moment. He had 
no doubt but that I should break t He ofiered 
me a worn-down press for two shillings, which 
no man could use, and which was Idd by for 
the fire. I considered the nature of its con- 
struction, bought it, and paid the two shillings. 
I then asked him to favour me with a hammer 
and a pin, which he brought with half a smile 
and half a sneer. I drove out the garter pin, 
which, being galled, prevented the press from 
working, and turned another square, which 
perfectly cured the press. He said in anger, 
^ If I had known, you should not have had it.' 
However, I could see he consoled himself with 
the idea that all must return in the end. This 
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proved Jot forty-two years my best binding 
press." 

Hitherto he had only used the wretched tools 
and the materials for binding which his book- 
seller chose to sell him; but he found there 
were many things wanting which were only to 
be had in London. 

He determines to walk there and back ; and 
carries out his purpose. He thus gives the 
results : — 

^^ I had been out nearly nine days ; three in 
going, which cost three and eight pence ; three 
in London, which cost about the same; and 
three returning, nearly the same. Out of the 
whole eleven shillings journey-money, I brought 
four pence back." 

His walk to and from the metropolis ex- 
ceeded two hundred and fifty miles. 

In April 1750, he takes up his residence, 
permanently, in Birmingham. In 1755 mar- 
ries ; fortune having so prospered him that, in 
addition to his circulating library, he now has 
a paper warehouse. In 1768 he is chosen 
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oterseer of the poor^ and thought himself 
^'elevated beyond his ancestors, for none within 
the reach of tradition had equalled it. They 
had rather been the poor than overseers of the 
poor^ His property now amounts to two 
thousand pounds. The tide of prosperity still 
sets in, and in 1772 he is chosen a Commis-* 
sioner of the Court of Requests. He thus 
writes of himself in his new oflSce : — " The 
Court of Requests soon became my favourite 
amusement. My attention was constant ; and 
I quickly took the lead. Responsibility I 
knew must follow. That my Government was 
not arbitrary will appear from two facts. I 
never had a quarrel with a suitor; nor the 
least difference with a brother commissioner* 
I attended the Court nineteen years. During 
this time more than a hundred thousand causes 
passed through my hands. I have had two 
hundred and fifty in one day." In 1780 he 
writes the History of Birmingham. The fol- 
lowing year the Antiquarian Society at Edin- 
burgh chose him a member of their institute, 
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Fortune still continuing to favour him, he 
unhesitatingly embarks in fresh expenditure: 
In 1790, the former run-away 'prentice and 
impoverished stockinger, bought carriage and 
horses, and built a coach-house, the cost of 
which amounted to 635 guineas. In 1791 
occurred Dr. Priestley's riots at Birmingham. 
They took their rise from a dinner. On the 
14th of July, about eighty persons of various 
denominations dined together at the Hotel. 
Their avowed object was to do honour to the 
French revolution. During dinner, which 
lasted from three to five o'clock, a mob col- 
lected. They began to hiss and hoot, and then 
proceeded to break the Hotel windows. The 
concourse hourly increased in numbers, and its 
object became more definite and daring. 

The first building they destroyed was the 
New Meeting. It was broken open without 
ceremony. The pews^ cushions, books, and 
pulpit were dashed to pieces ; and in half an 
hour the whole was in a blaze amid the exulta- 
tions of the crowd. The Old Meetjug quickly 
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shared the same fate. The mob then marched 
more than a mile to the house of Dr. Priestley, 
which was forthwith plundered and bumt^ the 
Dr. and his family with difficulty escaping. 
The whole of his philosophical apparatus was 
unhappily destroyed. Breaking the windows 
of the hotels burning the two meeting houses, 
and the residence of Dr. Priestley, completed 
the work of Thursday. On the following 
morning, Friday, July 15 th, towards noon a 
body of a thousand rioters attacked the mansion 
of Mr. John Byland, at Easy HilL He had 
not attended the dinner. Every room was 
plundered ; and the cellar, in which were wines 
to the amount of three hundred pounds, 
was gutted. Here the mob regaled themselves 
till the roof fell in with the flames. Six or 
seven rioters perished. *^ Somewhere about 
this hour," writes Mr. Hutton, " a person ap- 
proached me in tears and told me ^ my house 
was condemned to fall.' I could not credit the 
information. Being no man's enemy, I could 
not believe I had an enemy myself; but I had 
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been an active commissioner in the Court of 
Bequests^ and the fatal rock on which I split 
was / never could find a way to let both parties 
win. About noon some of my friends advised 
me to take care of my goods, for my house must 
come down. I treated the advice as ridiculous, 
and replied, ^that was theib duty and the 
duty of every inhabitant, for my caae was 
theirs. I had only the power of an individual. 
Besides, fifty waggons could not have carried 
off my stock in trade exclusive of the furniture 
of my house ; and if they could, where must I 
deposit it ? ' I sent, however, a small quantity 
of paper to a neighbour, who retiuned it, and 
the whole afterwards fell a prey to rapine. 
About three o'clock they approached me. I 
expostulated with them. ^They would have 
money.' I gave them all I had. ^ They 
wanted more ; nor would they submit to this 
treatment ; ' and began to break the windows, 
and attempted the goods. I then borrowed all 
I instantly could, which I gave them, and 
^hook a hundred hard and black hands. ^ We 
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will have some drink.' * You shall have what 
you please if you will not injure me.' I was 
then seized by the collar on both sides, and 
hauled a prisoner to a neighbouring public 
house, where in half an hour I found an ale 
score against me of 329 gallons. My son, 
wishing to secure our premises, purchased the 
favour of Rice, one of the leaders, who promised 
to preserve his person and property, and as- 
sured him that his men Would implicitly obey 
him. Hearing that Mr. Taylor's house was in 
danger, they marched to Bordesley, one mile, 
to save it, but found another mob had begun to 
rob and burn it. Rice and my son, being too 
late to render any essential service to Mr. 
Taylor's premises, returned to save our own. 
But meeting in Digbeth some of our furniture. 
Bice declared it was too late; that he could 
have kept off the mob, but could not bring them 
off. Rice then joined the depredators in de- 
stroying my house and its contents; and the 
next morning was one of the leaders in burning 
my house at Bennett's Hill. 

T 
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'^ About five this evening, Friday, I had re* 
treated to^ my house at Bennett's Hill, where 
about three hours before I had left my afflicted 
wife and daughter. I found that my people 
had applied to a neighbour to secure some of 
our furniture, who refused: to a second, who 
consented; but another shrewdly remarking 
that he would run a hazard of haying his own 
house burnt, a denial was the consequence. A 
third request was made, but cut short with a 
no. The fourth man consented, and we 
emptied the house into his house and bam. 
Before night, however, he caught the terror 
of the neighbourhood, and ordered the principal 
part of the furniture back, and we were forced 
to obey. 

^^At midnight I could see from my house 
the flames of Bordesley Hall rise with dreadful 
aspect I learned that after I quitted Bir- 
mingham the mob had attacked my house there 
three times. My son bought them off repeated- 
ly ; but in the fourth, which began about nine 
at night, they laboured till eight the next 
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morning, when they had so completely ra^raiged 
my dwelling, that I write this narrative in a 
house without furniture, without roof, door, 
chimney-piece, window, or window-fram^ 
During this interval of eleven hours, a lighted 
candle was brought four times, with intent to 
fire the house, but, by some humane foot, it 
was kicked out< At my return I found a lazge 
heap of shavings, chips, and faggots, covered 
with about three hundred weight of coal, in an 
under kitchen, ready for lighting. The dif- 
ferent pieces of furniture were hoisted to the 
upper windows to complete their destruction ; 
and those pieces which survived the fall were 
dashed to atoms by three bludgeoners stationed 
below for that service, 

**' Saturday the 16th was ushered in with 
fresh calamities to myself. The triumphant 
mob, at four in the morning, attacked my 
premises at Bennett's Hill, and threw out the 
furniture I had tried to save. It was con*^ 
sumed in three fires, the marks of which remain, 
and the house expired in oae vast blaze. The 
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women were as alert as the men. One female^ 
who bad stolen some of the property, carried it 
home while the house was in flames ; but re- 
turning, saw the coach-house and stables un- 
hurt, and exclaimed with the decisive tone of 

an Amazon, *D the coach-house 1 is not 

that down yet ? We will not do our work by 
halves I ' She instantly brought a lighted 
faggot from the building, set fire to the coach- 
house, and reduced the whole to ashes." 

The damage sustained by Mr. Hutton during 
these diabolical proceedings, amounted to 
8,243Z., exclusive of the loss inflicted on him 
by the interruption of his business. He re- 
ceived by way of compensation 5,3 90Z. Not 
the least painful part of these outrages is the 
fact that Bice, the admitted leader, escaped 
punishment. The plea of alibi was raised for 
him on his trial, and successfully. 

Hutton thus remarks on this distressing in- 
cident in his life : — 

**How thin the barriers between affluence 
and poverty I By the smiles of the inhabitant* 
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of Birmingham I acquired a fortune: by an 
astonishing defect in our police I lost it. In 
the morning of the 15th I was a rich man : in 
the evening I was ruined. At ten at night on 
the 17th I might have been found leaning on 
a mile-stone in Sutton Coldfield road, without 
food^ without a home^ without money, and, 
what is the last resort of the wretched, without 
hope. What had I done to merit this severe 
calamity ? . . . . The fatal 14th of July was a 
memorable day of my life. I entered Birming- 
ham, July 14th, 1741, as a runaway 'prentice, 
a forlorn traveller, without money, friend, or 
home. And that day fifty years began those 
outrages which, when a wealthy inhabitant, 
drove me from it, and left me in a more de- 
plorable state of mind than at the former 
period." 

The gloom of 1791 was not of long con- 
tinuance. Two short years afterwards we find 
this significant entry in the Journal of this suc- 
cessful man : — 

" September 5th, my son married; at Christ- 

T 3 
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mas I gwoe Mm the trade^ reserving the estates 
for my own useT* 

In I8OI9 being then only in his 78th year, 
the youthful Hutton determines to walk to 
Carlisle. He had long hankered after a per* 
sonal inspection of «* Tlie Roman Wall; ** 
and resolved as a pedestrian to carry out his 
wish. His daughter accompanied him part of 
the way on horseback, on a pillion behind her 
servant. **We agreed," he writes, "not to 
impede each other on the way, bnt to meet 
at certain inns for refreshment and rest." 

On the 4th of July father and daughter 
started — the former on foot, the latter as an 
equestrian, — and continued together till they 
reached Penrith, when the daughter turned to 
the left for the remainder of the lakes, and the 
father proceeded on to Carlisle in quest of hia 
idol — the wall. He then went down to the Irish 
Sea, returned through Carlisle to Newcastle, 
proceeded on to the WaWs End^ and back again 
through Newcastle to Carlisle, having crossed the 
kingdom twice in one week' and six hours. He 
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then trudged on to Hest Bank, three miles 
North of Lancaster, and thence, still on foot^ 
arrived at Birmingham, August 7th, after an 
absence of thirty-five days, and a short walk of 
601 miles. 

He naively remarks, that ^^ so long and sin- 
gular a journey on foot was, perhaps, never 
voluntarily performed by a man of seventy- 
eight." 

The year 1804 dosed with his ** purchasing 
the manor of Woonton, which adjoined his 
Herefordshire estate." 

In 1806, with quiet but pardonable exulta- 
tion, he remarks : — 

** I was never more than twice in London 
on my own concerns. The first was April 8, 
1749, to make a purchase of materials for trade, 
to the amount of three pounds. The last, April 
14th, 1806, fifty-seven years after, to ratify the 
purchase of an estate which cost 11,5907." One 
laid a foundation for the other, and both an^ 
swered expectation. 

His extraordinary activity years seemed 

T 4 
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powerless to diminish. This trait of him is 
traced by his daughter's pen. " In his eightt- 
THIRD YEAR my father walked to visit his 
new purchase in Leicestershire. One day his 
stroll extended to thirty-two miles: on the 
next he walked eighteen, which brought him 
home." 

Headed 1812, we read: — 

"This day, October 11, is my birthday. I 
enter upon my ninetieth year, and have walked 
ten miles." 

At ninety-two, however, symptoms appeared 
indicating the approach of the inevitable hour 
when " the silver cord must be loosed and the 
golden bowl be broken." 

His daughter narrates the successful man's 

CLOSING SCENE. 

" During the first week of September, 1815> 
my father had several times expressed a wish 
to see his medical friend, Mn Blount, particu- 
larly on account of his cough. As I was as- 
sured that his case was out of the reach of 
medicine, and no less certain that when he 
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ceased to cough he must die^ I delayed sending 
for Mr. Blount. At length he came. My 
father's purpose was now evident, though his 
explanation of it was very inarticulate. It was 
to ascertain positively whether there was any 
hope of relief, or whether he was arrived at 
that stage of existence where hope is extinct* 
While Mr. Blount was feeling his pulse my 
father said to him, ^I suppose I am worn 
out?' Mr. Blount's answer was, ^No! not 
yet!' 

" On Friday the 15th, he performed his four 
accustomed walks round the circle of a quarter 
of a mile each, but with great exertion and 
fatigue. I had not the least apprehension of 
the melancholy catastrophe that was approach- 
ing. On Saturday the 16th my father had a 
very restless night. He took his first walk 
round the circle, and came in very much 
wearied, and out of breath, though not more 
so than I had seen him before. 

" I led my father to the top of the stairs on 
his way for his second walk, and with great 
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hesitation and tardy movements he got to the 
bottom. I then placed myself at a window 
that overlooked his promenade. I watched 
him with silent anguish as he was gently 
hauled along by the servant. His countenance 
was pale^ his chin rested on his bosom, his body 
was bent, and he was scarcely able to drag one 
leg after the other. When my father was 
going his second round, the servant who had 
lived with him twenty years, who had been his 
faithful attendant in every journey he had 
taken during that period, and whom he had 
treated as a friend, looked up to me and shook 
his head, saying in a voice understood by me^ 
though not by my father, *Very had I' I 
went down immediately. * Father,' I said, *I 
am afraid you are tired, you had better not go 
your six times round.' ^I am tired,' replied 
he, * but I will go one round more, however.' 
That one was his last. He was brought into 
the house quite exhausted. I placed a chair 
behind him, and he was let down upon it. 
Having rested a few minutes, my father got 
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up stairs — to go down no more. By the time 
he could be laid in bed^ he was in such agonj* 
that he groaned aloud^ and exclaimed, ^Oh! 
God, think on me 1 ' He did not rest, being 
harassed by a perpetual cough. At the end 
of two hours, he was, at his own desire, taken 
out of bed. It was now the time of his third 
walk, and, as I believed that his doors were 
for ever shut upon his walks, I asked if he 
would take a turn in the next room. He said 
*I'll try.' A woman servant led my father 
by both hands, and I supported him on the 
back. His feet could not be gotten into any- 
thing like a perpendicular line with his body. 
When we were returning, he cried, * I am got 
to my last ; I cannot walk another step ! ' He 
was then seated on his chair, by my brother 
and myself taking him under each arm, and 
the servant lifting his knees. When he sat, 
his legs shot forward. The joints of his knees 
bent no more ! 

^^His breathing was so short and difficult, 
that we were not without apprehensions that 
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every breath might be his last. Every breath 
was an agony. 

*^ My eyes were now completely open to the 
event that was approaching. Some dress was 
laid for him to wear the next day. * No,' said 
I, * take it away, he will never want any dress 
more.' I knew he had nothing to do but per- 
form the last sad task of mortality — to die. 
He articulated nothing, but a very indistinct 

* Good night, my love,' to me. His groaning 
and coughing continued all night, with very 
little iatermission. 

" On Sunday the 17 th, about nine o'clock, 
he was carried in his bed-clothes to the sofa. 
He passed the day in coughing and groaning, 
and about three o'clock he cried out in agony, 
^ Oh ! God, relieve me I ' 

"I think after this day the bitterness of 
death was over. On the morning of Monday 
my brother read to my father, for, I believe, 
two hours. When he was asked if he chose to 
have the reading continued, he answered, 

* Yes.' But whether he understood what was 
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read, whether the voice soothed him, or 
whether it was a mechanical fondness for a 
book that still survived, I am not able to de- 
termine. 

"He remained in bed till seven o'clock in 
the evening, when he was carried to the sofa, 
where he continued about an hour and a half. 
He lay awake till about two in the morning, 
with little coughing or groaning. It is be- 
lieved he slept a little about three. He slept 
no more. 

*'I went to my father at seven o'clock in 
the morning of Tuesday the 19th, and found 
him in a bath, with excessive perspiration. He 
looked red, he felt hot, and he breathed very 
hard and short. He was supported by bolsters. 
As hitherto the best repose he had taken had 
been in the natural posture of lying down, I 
had the bolsters removed, and himself laid 
down gently. But no sooner had his head 
sunk on the pillow than he cried, * I shall be 
dead ! I shall be dead 1 * He was instantly 
raised up, to lie down no more# 
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^^ About ten o'clock he spoke for a consider- 
able time, as if he were uttering connected 
sentences, but my utmost efforts could not dis- 
tinguish what he said. He discovered a great 
desire to make himself understood, and some 
disappointment when he found he could not. I 
wept violently. * Father,' said I, *you are very 
iU; it grieves my heart to see you so.' He 
said, ^ There is only one finch more to come I ' 
He could not articulate his words, and my 
brother and I, who attended him, h^ great 
difficulty in finding out his wants. He was 
perfectly sensible, but took little notice of what 
was passing in his room. 

** From about half past two o' clock till ten 
at night, my father neither moved head nor 
foot, and his looks seemed to say, ^Do not 
move me.' His eyes were open during the 
whole time, and sometimes wandered round in 
a manner not usual to him. His breath was 
excessively hard, quick, and short, but his 
countenance was composed, and he neither 
coughed nor groaned. Once I asked him if he 
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sat easy? His answer was, *0 yes.' He 
spoke no more." 

This death scene of an aged, wealthy, and 
successful man is sadly remarkable, not so much 
for the features which it presents, as for the 
features which it wants. From the commence- 
ment to the close there is no recognition of 
THE Eed£EH£B I There is no mention of 
him. His name never once occurs. Had the 
one GREAT Sacrifice for sin never been 
oflfered up on Calvary ; had He that i^ 
"mighty to save" never visited this lower 
world on his mission of mercy and love ; had 
the thrilling and wondrous words never issued 
from his lips, "I am the Besurrection and 
the Life "— " Because I live ye shall live also ; '^ 
there could not have been preserved a more 
perfect silence relative to the "onlt name 
under Heaven given among men whereby they 
must be saved." 

Neither by the dying man nor by those 
around him is there even a passing and inci- 
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dental allusion to the blood which ^^cleanseth 
from all sin," or to the mediation ceaselessly and 
successfully carried on by the risen Jesus be- 
fore THE Throne. It is a strange and (as 
penned by his daughter^ we must presume) au- 
thentic statement* 

There is a manifest reluctance to die. There 
is an evident wish to live ; and a consciousness 
of the final struggle being imminent is conveyed 
in the homely expression, ** there is only one 
pinch more to come I " But there is no recog- 
nition of Eternity, and no acknowledgment 
of a Eedeemer. 

And yet Hutton was no common-place man. 
He was provident, sagacious, far-sighted, an 
adept in the world's arithmetic, gifted with 
considerable insight into character, and master 
of the secret — How to acquire wealth and 
retain it^ 

Was he a semi^Sceptic f 

Had he thoroughly adopted his own strange 
confession of faith, " Every religion upon earth 
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IS right ? " * "I am not only a Presbyterian, 
but a Churchman, a Quaker, a Baptist, a 
Sioman Catholic, a Muggletonian, nay all the 
religions in the alphabet ; " * — admissions 
which drew upon him reproof even from Dr. 
Priestley I 

*^You are candid, I think, to an extreme, 
and seem to consider all religions as alike, 
which will make many persons imagine you are 
an unbeliever. Two opposite systems cannot 
both be true ; and whatever any man may deem 
to be important truths, he must wish that others 
would embrace." t 

What did he believe? and where was his 
hope? Ample reason had he for abounding 
gratitude, to The Most High. A singularly 
vigorous constitution — an extraordinary share 
of health — unusual length of days — signal 
success in life — dutiful and attached children, 

* Hutton's Narrative of the Riots in Birmingham, 
July 14th, 1791. 

t Letter from Dr. Priestley to Mr. Hutton, July 7th, 
1792. 

U 
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— these blessings had all been his : were they 
remembered and acknowledged ? We seek in 
vain for their humble and grateful enumeration. 
The dying man, and those around him, aUke are 
mute. No reference is made to Jesus. No 
hope is expressed of going to him. No lowly 
mention is made of his pardoning blood. No 
aspiration uttered for his all-powerful inter- 
cession. On all these points there occurs the 
most chilling and ominous silence. 

Was he at heart a Sceptic ? 

Did he think all religions equally plausible 
and .equally hoUow ? 

Or did he belong to that class — it numbers 
many — whom earthly prosperity hardens ? 
The world is their all, and they are loath to 
leave it. 

Alas! 

•' Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart : 
A broken reed at best, but oft a spear ; 
On its sharp point, Peace bleeds, and Hope expires." 
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CHAP. xvn. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

" There are those who live in this ivorld as though it 
was never to have an end ; and for the next, as though 
it was never to have a beginning." — Aschbishop 
Leighton. 

** So walk, that the parting day may be sweet." — 
GusNALL^s Christian Armour, 

Pebcy Btsshe Shelley, a being destined to 
a sad celebrity, was born August the 4th, 
1792. Till his eighth year he was brought up 
with his sisters in the retirement of Field 
Place, Sussex; where he received an education 
similar to that bestowed on them. This will 
explain his utter distaste for boyish sports 
or amusements: a peculiarity which exposed 
him to innumerable annoyances in after years. 
His school-boy days were passed, partly at 

u 9 
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Sion House, Brentford; and partly at Eton. 
Thither he was sent at thirteen. To him Eton 
was a place of bitter punishment. Its distinc- 
tions were principally reserved for proficiency 
in Latin verse, an attainment which Shelley 
could never grasp. His first English poem 
was founded on the story of the ** Wandering 
Jew." He was then about fifteen. It ex- 
tended to six or seven cantos in broken and 
irregular metre. The poem was never com- 
pleted ; but the " Wandering Jew " continued 
to be a favourite subject to the last. At six- 
teen he wrote a tale, entitled " Zastrozzi," an 
extravagant and improbable fiction, with pas- 
sages here and there of singular force and 
beauty. At seventeen he was at Oxford, the 
scene of bitter degradation and disgrace. He 
was expelled the University for his repre- 
hensible religious views. This, and no other, 
was the cause of the abrupt termination of his 
collegiate career. He himself thus announced 
it to a friend, " I am expelled — I am expelled 
for Atheism." Great and sincere was the re- 
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luctance with which the head of his house in- 
flicted upon Shelley the award of banishment. 
The master of University College shrank from 
this final measure on various grounds; the 
extreme youth of the culprit — he was only 
seventeen ; his noble descent — his grandfather 
having married a descendant of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and Shelley himself being in the 
entail to the Penshurst estates ; added to which 
his ancestors had been liberal benefactors to 
the College, and had founded more than one 
exhibition connected with it. Sir Timothy 
Shelley's distress at the conduct of his son, and 
the disgrace which his opinions had brought 
upon him, can scarcely be exaggerated. Con- 
scious of his son's talents, he had anticipated a 
brilliant career for him ; thenceforward he was 
an alien and an exile from the paternal roof. 
His wayward course continued. He married 
at eighteen. It was a wretched union. There 
was no sympathy of tastes or pursuits. Nor was 
this all. It widened the breach between him 
and his family ; and banished from his hearth 

u 3 
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the few friends which had till then adhered to 
him. The results were deplorable in all re- 
spects. Two children were bom. Then a se- 
paration took place by mutual consent. Sub- 
sequently, and at no long interval^ the death of 
his wife occurred under circumstances of pecu- 
liar horror^ and which exposed the poet to 
considerable and, perhaps^ hot wholly unmerited 
obloquy. In July, 1814, Shelley went to the 
Continent; crossed the Channel in an open 
boat, and narrowly escaped being drowned in 
a sudden squall. He projected a walk through 
France ; an enterprise which he found more 
easy to imagine than accomplish. After a 
lengthened tour he returned home by the 
Keuss and the Ehine; landed in England on 
the 13 th of August, having travelled eight 
hundred miles at an expense of less than thirty 
pounds. 

Early in 1816, Shelley revisited the Conti- 
nent. Secheron, near Geneva, was now his 
head- quarters. There Byron was residing. 
An interview took place between them; and 
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the interchange of sentiment proving mutually 
grateful^ it ended in Shelley's hiring a villa at 
the foot of that already taken by Lord Byron 
— the Campagne de Diodati. There com- 
menced that friendship between Shelley iand 
Byron, which each avowed to be " a balm for 
his wounded spirit during his self-exile from 
his native land." During the summer of 1816, 
Lord Byron and Shelley were inseparable com- 
panions. The cottage occupied by the latter 
stood in a most secluded spot — separated only 
from the Lake by a narrow strip of garden, 
overshadowed with trees. There was no car- 
riage-road to it. In fact it was accessible only 
by the pathway through the vineyard of Dio- 
dati. By this it had a direct communication 
with Lord Bjrron's residence. The poets were 
inseparable. Their mornings were spent on 
the Lake — their evenings in their own domestic 
circle. Byron described this season as the 
most rationally passed period of his whole life. 
In 1817 we find Shelley at Como, where he 

remained during the entire summer. In 
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November of the same year he is sojourning at 
Bath. There an event occurred, which threw 
a deep shadow of gloom over the remainder of 
his existence — the death of his wife under 
truly disastrous circumstances. He cannot be 
acquitted of blame. She ought never to have 
been left — and that none knew better than 
himself — to her own self-government. But if 
he was culpable, her relations were still more so ; 
and having confided her to their care, he might 
soothe his feelings with the persuasion that his 
responsibility was at an end. But thaty during 
her natural life, could never cease ; and such, 
on after reflection, was his own bitter con- 
clusion, arrived at with feelings of the most 
agonising compunction. The following stanza 
contains a pointed allusion to her fate. 

" That time is dead for ever, child — 
Drowned^ frozen, dead for ever ; 

We look on the past, 

And stare aghast. 

At the spectres, wailing, pale, and ghast, 
Of hopes that thou and I beguiPd 
To death on Lifers dark river." 
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Consequent upon the death of his wife came a 
blow for which he seems to have been wholly 
unprepared. His own family made an urgent 
application to the Court of Chancery to with- 
draw from his guardianship both his children, 
a boy and a girl. They rested their application 
on the ground of Shelley's atheistical notions, 
and certain dangerous ojnnions which he held 
respecting the intercourse of the sexes. 

The case was argued at great length before 
Lord Eldon, who, upon mature consideration, 
did not hesitate to interfere and deprive the 
atheistical parent of all control over his in- 
nocent children. They were taken from him, 
and consigned to the guardianship of others. 
The point which it was understood weighed most 
on Lord Eldon's mind was the strain of 
blasphemy which ran through a production en- 
titled " Queen Mab," written while Shelley 
was at Oxford, and published, such is his state- 
ment, without his consent. On the demise of 
his first wife, he married Miss Godwin. Her 
father was the well-known author of " Political 
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Justice," « Caleb Williams," " Mandeville,"and 
" St. Leon." Her mother was Mary Wolstone- 
craft. Soon after his re-marriage Shelley re- 
tired to Marlow, Bucks. There he wrote " The 
Kevolt of Islam." Shelley's second nuptials are 
said to have taken place at the instance of Lord 
Byron. Be this true or false, at no period do 
his abominable sentiments upon the subject of 
marriage appear to have undergone alteration ; 
for, in a letter addressed to Sir James Lawrence, 
occurs the following passage : — 

*^ I abhor seduction as much as I. adgre love ; 
and if I have conformed to the usages of the 
world on the score of matrimony, it is that dis- 
grace always attaches to the weaker sex." 

Early in the spring of 1818, Shelley quitted 
England, with scarcely a hope or a wish ever to 
revisit it. Various causes combined to render 
this exile advisable. The estrangement be- 
tween his relatives and himself had become 
embittered, permanent, and irreparable. His 
children had been withdrawn from him. 
Lord Chancellor Eldon had laid down, with 
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his usual clearness and courage, the stringent 
necessity for such an arrangement. The ex- 
amination into his published works, which the 
Chancery proceedings rendered inevitable, had 
damaged him in public estimation. The hlgS" 
phemous tendency of many of his poems — 
" Queen Mab " in particular— could not be 
controverted. The literary organs of the day 
animadverted with scathing severity on the 
vicious tendency of his views, religious, political, 
and moral. His health began to give way. 
He was obliged to renounce the vegetable sys- 
tem which he had hitherto adopted. It no longer 
sufficed to support him. A more generous diet 
had become indispensable. He hastened to Italy, 
and joined Lord Byron at Venice. To this 
singular place he was partial as a residence, and 
thus describes it. Would that all his strains 
were as simple and as pure ! 

** The town is silent — one may write 
Or read in gondolas by day or night, 
Unseen, uninterrupted. Books are there — 
Pictures, and casts from all the statues fair, 
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That are twin-bom with poetry ; and all 
We seek in towns ; with little to recall 
Regrets for the green country." 

This IS natural and intelligible; — widely dis- 
similar from the mysticism and absurdity which 
at other times he revelled in. 

For example : 

" Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity^ 
Until death tramples it to fragments.** 

The year 1821 was passed by Shelley partly 
at Kome, and partly at the baths of St. Julian. 
His chief amusement during this summer was, 
in company with his friend Williams, his fa- 
vourite associate, and the sharer of his fate, to 
sail his pleasure-boat in the little crystal and 
rapid river, the Serchio. Williams lived some 
miles higher up the stream. Against it Shelley 
used often to tow his light skiff in order to enjoy 
the rapidity of the descent. Of Williams it is 
said that he was versed in nautical matters ; and 
that he emphatically pointed out to Shelley the 
defects of the schooner built by the latter's 
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orders at Genoa^ of a most fanciful and dan- 
gerous construction — crank in the extreme — 
and having all her ballast (a few pounds of lead) 
only in her keel. 

In the autumn of this year he visited Lord 
Byron^ then resident at Havenna^ and busily 
engaged on his well-known Poem — " Cain." 

The year 1822 now drew on ; and brought 
with it " THE CLOSING SCENE " of Shelley's 
life. 

On the 4th of July, Shelley was returning in 
his pleasure-boat from Leghorn, with Williams 
for his sole companion. While on the Gulf of 
Lerici, in the Bay of Spezia, they were sudden- 
ly overtaken by a sweeping sirocco. That gulf, 

* 

as is well known, is notoriously subject to violent 
gusts of wind at all seasons of the year ; but 
more especially during the summer months. In 
the gale Shelley and his companion perished. 
No particulars of his last moments can be given, 
since there was no survivor to relate them. All 
that can be stated must be matter of inference. 
The catastrophe had been instantaneous. Shel- 
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ley had, indisputably, been insensible of the 
danger as well as Williams, for the boat was 
seen to have gone down with every stitch of sail 
set, as was proved afterwards when it was found. 
Williams was a good swimmer, and had no 
doubt struggled manfully for his life, having 
been washed on the shore partly undressed ; but 
Shelley had his hand locked in his waistcoat, 
where he had in his haste thrust a volume of 
Keats' poems, showing that he had been reading 
to the last moment, and had not made the 
slightest struggle to save himself. 

The suspense endured by the wretched wives 
of these ill-fated men, during the interval in 
which their doom was doubtful, was intensely 
agonising. At length suspense became cer- 
tainty. The deep surrendered its victims. 
Some few days after the storm Shelley's corpse^ 
together with that of his friend Williams, was 
washed ashore near Yia Beggio. A funeral 
pyre was quickly raised on the sea-shore, 
lighted, and the lifeless remains reduced to 
ashes. 
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One, who appears to have been conversant 
with the strange details, observes : 

"In the burning of Shelley there was a 
portion of his bodj that would not consume. 
It was supposed to be his heart. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt* carefully preserved, and took with him 
the relic to the Lanfranchi. This Mrs. Shelley 
of course claimed. But her right was contested 
for some time on the part of Mr. Hunt, who 
contended that his friendship surpassed her love. 
Byron, in one of his incomprehensible moods 

— half sarcasm, half pleasantry — said sneer- 
ingly, "What does Hunt want with it? 
He'll only put it in a glass case and make 
sonnets on it." His Lordship had heard also 
that Mrs. Williams meant to preserve her hus- 
band's ashes in an urn. His remark was, 
" Why, she'll make tea in it one of these days I " 

— Painful and ill-timed jokes, surely, at the 
best I 

♦ Then one of the English party in Italy, and associ- 
ated with Lord Byron and Shelley in writing that strange 
publication, " The Liberal." 
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In calmly considering the gloomy tenour of 
Shelley's life, we are driven to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion that much, if not all its misery, 
was occasioned by his atheistical views. 

These inflicted on him the disgrace of ex- 
pulsion from Oxford ; estranged him from his 
family ; deprived him, and properly, of all con- 
trol and guardianship over his children; ba- 
nished him from the companionship of the 
gentle, thoughtful, and well-disposed; and 
made him a restless and unwilling exile in a 
foreign land. 

Of the blasphemous and palpably profane 
tendency of " Queen Mab," there can be but 
one opinion. It opens in words like these : — 

" From an eternity of idleness, I, Grod, awoke, 
In six days' space made man " 

It were an insult to the reader to pursue the 
impious passage. 

But not only did his opinions expose him to 
censure and reprobation at homci — not only 
did they isolate him from society in England^ 
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they entailed on him insult and degradation 
abroad. 

In proof of this take the following : — 

" He was at the Post Office at Pisa asking 
for his letters, when a stranger, hearing his 
name, exclaimed, " What 1 are you the Atheist 
Shelley ? " and without further remark, with a 
blow felled him to the ground! Shelley lay 
for some moments stunned : on coming to him- 
self, he found that his assailant had disappeared. 
Furious at the insult, he immediately sought 
his friend, Mr. Tighe, who at once took mea- 
sures to obtain satisfaction I . 

Some time was lost ere Mr. Tighe discovered 
the hotel at which the cowardly aggressor had 
put up. He was at length traced to the Donzelli. 
He was an Englishman, and an officer in the 
Portuguese service. He had, however, started 
for Genoa. Thither Mr. Tighe and Shelley 
followed ; but without being able to overtake 
him, or to learn his route from that city." 

Wanting all trust in a higher power, — de- 
prived of aU stay and repose in the mercy and 

X 
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love of The Supreme Bfleb of the universe, 
— rejecting HiH, defying Him, the Atheist's 
mind appears — who can wonder at it ? to have 
been beset bj imaginary terrors. 

Witness the strange incident, which is re- 
corded to have occurred during Shelley's re- 
sidence near Carnarvon : — 

^^ At midnight, sitting in his study, he heard 
a noise at the window, saw one of the shutters 
gradually unclosed, and a hand advanced into 
the room armed with a pistol. The muzzle 
was directed towards him, the aim taken, and 
the trigger drawn ! The weapon flashed in. the 
pan ! Shelley rushed out to discover and seize 
the would-be assassin. In his way towards the 
outer door, at the end of a long passage leading 
to the garden, he meets the ruffian, whose 
pistol misses fire a second time I A struggle now 
ensues. This opponent he described as a short, 
powerful man. Shelley, though slightly built, 
was tall, and at that time strong and muscular. 
They were no unequal match. After long and 
painful exertion the victory was fast declaring 
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itself for Shelley, whieh his antagonist finding, 
extricated himself ixom his grasp, rushed into 
the grounds, and disappeared in the shrubbery. 
Shelley deposed on oath before a magistrate the 
next day to these facts. An attempt at murder 
caused a great sensation in the quiet principality, 
— a district where even robbery was unknown. 
No clue could be found to unravel the mystery^ 
and the opinion generally was, that ihe whole 
scene was ihe effect of imagination 1 " 

Add to this the following, which occurred in 
Italy. Both narratives tend to the same con- 
clusion : — 

'^ Shortly before his fatal voyage to Leghorn^ 
the inhabitants of the country-house at San 
Lorenzo were alaarmed at midnight by piercing 
shrieks. They rushed out of their bed-rooms. 
Mrs. Shelley, who had recently been an in- 
valid, got as far as the door, and fainted. The 
rest of the party found Shelley in the saloon, 
with his eyes wide open, and gazing on vacancy, 
as though he beheld some spectre. On waking 

him, he related that he had had a vision. He 

X 2 
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thought that a figure wrapped in a mantle 
came to his bedside, and beckoned to him. He 
got up, and followed it; and when in the hall 
the phantom lifted up the hood of his cloak, and 
showed the phantasm of himself — and saying 
" Siete satisfatto/' yanished. 

These are incidents in his life for which we 
seek yainly an explanation. 

It is well known that at one time he in- 
dulsced in the free use of laudanum as an 
anodyne to lull the pain of a distressing malady. 
The influence of this sedative could be but 
temporary and partial, and affect only the body. 
An anodyne was needed to calm the restless 
and anguished soul. It exists. But to its 
power Shelley was necessarily a stranger. 
Denying, resolutely, the existence of The Su- 
preme Being, he was debarred from the sooth- 
ing influence of prayer. 

His opinions invest his dying hours with 
tenfold gloom. 

All accounts concur in representing it as 
sudden; that Shelley was wholly unprepared 
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for its arrival : that the last enemy seized him 
while intent upon the poetry of Keats : never, 
perhaps, did he less anticipate the approach of 
death than when gaily careering over the 
billows in the bay of Lerici. 

In one instant time glided into eternity. In 
one instant he passed into the presence of that 
Dread Eternal to whose authority he had never 
yielded homage ; whose Book of Becord he 
would never recognise ; and whose existence he 
had, through life, vainly tasked all his mental 
energies to disprove. 

He died at the age of thirty I 

Early in the present century expired a poet 
whose genius was devoted to themes wholly 
opposite to those of Shelley ; and whose death 
is thus recorded*: — 

" He went away without a struggle. Oh 1 
with what surprise of joy would he find himself 
immediately before the throne, and in the pre- 
sence of his Lord ! All his sorrows left below, 
and earth exchanged for heaven I" 

* Rev. John Newton on the death of the poet Cowper. 

X 3 
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Can this be atdd of ShdQey? When will 
gifted men heed the homely truth : 

" He who neglects seeMnff God to-daj> may 
not have an opportunity oi finding him to- 
morrow P 
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CHAP. xvin. 

JEREMY BENTHAM. 

'* Were we called upon to name the object under the 
sun which excites the deepest commiseration in the 
heart of Christian sensibility, which includes in itself the 
most affecting incongruities, which contains the sum and 
substance of real human misery, we should not hesitate 
to saj an irreligioua old ageV — Robert Hall {of 
Leicester). 

Jeremy Bentham was bom in Bed Lion 
Street, Houndsdltdi, in 1748. His immediate 
ancestors, though no papists, were devoted to 
the interests of the exiled Stuarts. His grand- 
father had struggled hard for the clerkship 
of the Cordwainers' Company, but unsuccess- 
fully; and he attributed his failure to his 
political sincerity — to his devotion to the le- 
gitimate race. In 1755 Bentham was sent to 

Westminster school, then under the control of 

z 4 
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Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York. 
Bentham thus describes him : — 

^^ Our great glory was Dr. Markham : he was 
a tallj portly man, and * high he held his head.* 
He married a Dutch lady, who brought 
him a considerable fortune. He had a large 
amount of classical knowledge. His business 
was rather in courting the great than in at- 
tending to the school. Any excuse served his 
purpose for deserting his post. He had a 
great deal of pomp, especially when he lifted 
his hand, waved it, and repeated Latin verses. 
K the boys performed their tasks well, it was 
well ; if ill, it was not the less welL We stood 
prodigiously in awe of him : indeed he was an 
object of adoration." 

In June 1760 Bentham was entered as a 
commoner at Queen's College^ Oxford. He 
was then twelve years and a quarter old I an ex- 
traordinary age to enter upon University 
studies: but not only was he very young, 
but very short — quite a dwarf — so that he 
was stared at in the streets wherever he went. 
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Later on in life his outward man^ from its 
oddity^ might well attract observation and 
comment. He writes of himself in 1764, 
when he had been entered for more than a 
year as a student in the Court of King's 
Bench : — " I was at this time about sixteen ; 
but still a dwarf — a perfect dwarf. I had 
no calves to my legs ; and one Mr. Harris, a 
Quaker, offended me not a little by asking 
me * whether my calves were gone a grazing ?'" 

He quitted Oxford, and was called to the bar 
in 1768. His first brief, given him by a Mr. 
Clarke, related, to a suit in Equity, on which 
50L depended ; and the counsel Bentham gave 
was, that the suit had better be put an end to, 
and the money, that would be wasted in the 
contest, saved. 

His first publication, entitled '^ A Fragment 
on Government," saw the light in 1776. Its 
tendency was sufficiently radical. It contained, 
in fact, the germ of his views, religious, social, 
and anti-monarchical. In August 1785 Bent- 
ham left England for Kussia; whose system 
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of legislation it was his object wholly to 
model He quitted it disappointed and baffled^ 
in Oetober or November, 1787. 

His own words best describe the rationale of 
his exit : — 

'^I stole out of the Russian dominions. 
There was no harm in my stealing out ; but 
there was considerable harm in my stealing 
out with me a Swede, who represented him- 
self to be of noble blood. He wrote an ad- 
mirable hand, and spoke seven or eight 
languages ! " 

Bentham's brother. Sir Samuel, had made 
the Swede a sergeant, and of course had en- 
rolled him, and given him a uniform. 

Heavy would have been the penalty had the 
abstraction of the polyglot Swede or sergeant 
been discovered ; but Bentham disguised him 
very adroitly ; passed him off as a servant, and 
carried away his prize. 

A very mendacious and dishonest acquisition 
did this many-tongued sergeant prove. The 
escape, it is true, was effected: but Bentham 
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was abominably cheated, robbed, and deoeived 
in its progress. 

Once mope on British ground, be began to 
press on his Penitentiary House, or ^* Panopti- 
con ; " a scheme for employiag and reforming 
imprisoned felons. Time, labour, money, private 
interest, personal solicitation, were all freely ex-^ 
pended to further this project. It failed, as 
Bentham always asserted, owing to llie personal 
hostility of George III. This feeling, imputed to 
the monarch on very questionable eyidence. Bent- 
ham traced to the Machiavel controyersy. It thus 
originated. About 1789 the King of England 
or his Cabinet wished to break up the alliance 
between Russia and Denmaark. The debatable 
points were the restoration of the balance of 
power and the retention by Bussia of Oczakow, 
which had been taken from the Turks by the 
Kussians. In the Gazette de Leydeldtteiswere 
written, so Bentham believed and asserted, un- 
der a feigned name, by George III. himself, 
urging upon the King of Demnark the propriety 
of breaking with Eussia and of supporting the 
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policy then about to be pursued. A private 
communication of Mr. Elliot, our minister at 
Copenhagen, to the Danish Court obtained 
publicity, and Bentham bitterly attacked it, 
under the signature of Anti-Machiavel, in the 
" Public Advertiser." Anti-Machiavers letter 
was met with considerable force and reason by a 
correspondent signing himself "Partizan;" 
whom Bentham always maintained, on what he 
considered to be good grounds, to be no other 
than the King himself. Partizan's letter, though 
calmly reasoned, drew forth a sarcastic and per- 
sonal rejoinder, of which Partizan took no notice. 
These Anti-Machiavel letters excited the re- 
sentment of George III. He discovered their 
author ; and if BenihanCs egregious vanity did 
not mislead hiniy — ^never ceased to regard the 
philosopher in the light of a personal enemy. 
At least the Jurist always attributed the Veto 
which the King put upon the Panopticon BiU, 
after it had passed both Houses of Parliament, 
to the vindictive feelings created by this corre- 
spondence. 
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But though very considerable doubt may be 
entertained^ as to whether Bentham understood 
or accurately represented the feelings cherished 
towards him by his Sovereign, none^ unhappily, 
can exist as to the feelings which he himself in- 
dulged towards his King. They present them- 
selves again and again. He calls George III. 
a " bigot," a " tyrant," a " hypocrite ;" desig- 
nates him as "selfish," " cruel," " vindictive," 
"mean," avaricious." Two recent works — 
" Lord Sidmouth's Life," by Dean Pellew, and 
" Lord Eldon's Life," by Mr Twise, dispose, 
most convincingly, of many of these calumnious 
epithets. Letters and documents which they 
contain throw a beautiful light upon the King's 
character. His own letters in particular attest 
his noble and disinterested views. Few So- 
vereigns possess a stronger claim on the affec- 
tionate reverence of posterity than he who was 
simple and inexpensive in his habits ; merciful 
and just ; conscientious to a fault ; firm and 
faithful to his confidential advisers ; an exem* 
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plary husband and a most affectionate parent 
— the true-hearted and compassionate Greorge 
theThiid! 

Before the Penitentiary House or Panop- 
ticon is finally lost sight of, let it be remarked 
that it occupied Bentham^s attention during 
many years of his restless life. His hopes were 
raised to the highest pitch when the project was 
adopted by Parliament; but the veto of the 
£[ing quashed the scheme irrecoverably. Ben1>- 
ham could scarcely be called a sufferer by this 
result. A large sum was awarded him as com-- 
pensation for time, labour, and expenses in- 
curred: 23,0007. paid in 1813. 

In August, 1792, he was honoured by the 
title of Citixen of France by the National As- 
sembly. In the spring of the same year, Mr. 
Bentham the elder died at Bath. His pro- 
perty was equitably, and nearly equally divided 
between his sons. The Philosopher, besides 
the estate of Queen's Square Place, in West- 
minster, came into a free^hold and lease-hold 
property of from 500 to 600/. per annum ; a 
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considerable part of which, conaiBting of farms 
in EaseZy had descended from his grand£Ei;ther. 

In 1809 Bentham sent to the printer his 
work entitled the "Elements of Packing," 
While passing through the press the publisher 
halted in alarm, and refused to proceed. The 
horrors of the Libel Law were upon him, and 
he was a&aid of being the victim of the very 
system which the book denounced. He sug- 
gested a less offensive title — "Perils of the 
Press." The opinion of Sir Samuel Romilly 
was subsequently taken. That opinion was 
thus given : — 

Sir Samuel RomiUy to Bentham. 

« Jan. 31. 1810. 

" I have read a good deal of * Elements of 
Packing,' and I do most sincerely and earnestly 
entreat you not to publish it. I have not the 
least doubt that Gibbs would prosecute both 
the author and the printer. An Attorney 
General, the most friendly to you, would pro- 
bably find himself under a necessity of prose** 
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eating from the representations which would 
be made to him by the judges, — but Gibbs 
would want no such representations, and would 
say that not to prosecute such an attack upon 
the whole administration of justice would be a 
dereliction of his duty. Becollect what you 
say yourself, — that it is much easier to attack 
King George than King Ellenborough; and 
with all the heroism and disregard of changing 
your own comfortable climate for that of 
Gloucester or Dorchester, which, whatever you 
may feel, you will hardly, I think, reconcile to 
yourself the involving your printer in the same 
calamity." 

But the printing went on ; and though the 
book was not openly sold, copies were circu- 
lated by Bentham among his friends. 

In 1813 Bentham became a partner in the 
establishment at New Lanark, It was then 
directed by Robert Owen and William Allen. 
It is stated that in a pecuniary point of view 
Bentham had no reason to repent having 
committed himself to the undertaking. 
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. Bentham's hopes, about this period (1813),. 
of being allowed to legislate for Bussia were 
strongly excited. He himself had some — bis 
brother, who had been long in the.Kussian 
service, had many — influential friends at the 
court of the Czar. Strong expectations were 
indulged by the philosopher that authority to 
prepare a code would be communicated to him. 
The Emperor Alexander, who was fond of 
being considered the patron and protector of 
literary and learned men, sent to Bentham a 
diamond ring, which Bentham returned to the 
imperial donor with the seal of the box that 
contained it unbroken. An ungracious and 
uncourteous act. 

• In 1814 Bentham became the occupant of 
Ford Abbey, a stately building, with corridors, 
cloisters, chapel, tapestry, and deer-park; it 
had once belonged to Prideaux, the Attorney- 
General of the Cdmmonwealth. Bentham, in 
after days, thus described it: — "Ford Abbey 
was a monkish and magnificent house, I en-^ 
joyed it prodigiously, There were special 

Y 
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stipulations as to the care of the tapestry in 
the halls, and the gardens, and the deer in the 
park. I rejoioed in this. Old tapestry^ with 
all other. relics, was always my delight ; and so 
was gardening ; and as to the deer, I was siuch 
more disposed to caress than to hill them. 
Tlie walls were stone. There was abundance 
of fruit. Two or three graperies, hot-bouse 
plants ; a noble green-hou^e ; a cloister thirty 
feet long, with gothic windows. The hall was 
sixty feet long and thirty feet high, studded 
with golden stars. There was a great dining- 
parlonr which was lined with tapestry. The 
small dining-room was wainscotted, the win- 
dows being modem. The music-room, where 
the cartoons were, was lined with settees of a 
kind of stuff with tufts of the date of the Com- 
monwealth. There was plenty of wat^ ; 
ponds running one into anotlier, forming a 
little cascade. There was a noble walk, con- 
siderably above a quarter of a mile, lined with 
horse ohesnuts, twenty-five or thirty feet 
wide. There were beautiful views, mounts, 
wildernesses, and a grove. It had all the 
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features of beauty imaginable. Antiquities of 
various ages. The monks had known how to 
choose. The monks' cells had fine carvings in 
stone, and there were eloquent echoes; and 
rooms locked up^ which were full of ghosts. 
A convent is always the best guide to beaut^ul 
scenery." 

Here he lived — till some difference of opinion 
arose, and they separated — with Mill, the well- 
known historian of British India; and here 
Bentham penned the work whidi of all others 
he had the most reason to regret — his specious 
and deliberate attack on Christianity. Its title 
was ** Not Paul, but Jesus." Its pseudonym 
was Gamaliel Smith; a most atrocious book, 
but far more injurious to the author, than to 
the sacred cause which it assailed. 

In IB 18 Sir Frauds Burdett addressed to 

m 

Bentham a very urgent request that he would 
draw up a bill for Parliamentary Beform. In 
1821, to the notorious B.ichard Carlisle, them 
undergoing his sentence of imprisonment for 
\m seditious and UaspdieiiKms publications, 

Y 2 
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Bentham addressed a consolatory and commenr 
datory letter, with a pecuniary enclosure 
towards his support. — In this extraordinary 
letter Bentham asserts the late benevolent and 
amiable Dr. Lindsay, once a preacher of some 
note among the Unitarians, to have been to his 
knowledge an Atheist In 1823 the ** West- 
minster Beview '* was started ; the preliminary 
expenses being borne by Bentham. The editors 
were for some years Mr. Southern, in the 
literary, and Dr. Bo wring, in the political, de- 
partment. It was the first quarterly organ of 
the radical party. 

In 1825 Bentham visited Paris. Much at- 
tention and many civilities were paid him by 
the most distinguished people of the French 
capital. On one occasion, on his entering ^ 
court of justice, the whole of the barristers rose 
to welcome him, and the president seated him 
at his right hand* One little incident was par-^ 
ticularly grateful. General Foy, in intro- 
ducing himself to Bentham, thus addressed 
him: ^^ VosmtBurs et vos ecrits sont peints suf 
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voire visage.^ His sojourn at Paris was limited 
to a month* 

In 1828 Bentham was desirous that O'Con- 
hell should take up his e mporary abode at his 
house : an invitation which the Great Agitator 
declined. 

In 1830 occurred the episode of the Rev. 
Humphrey Price — one of the most interesting 
in Bentham's life. It does honour to hid 
benevolent sympathies. Mr. Price was — but 
let him tell his own story : — 

Reverend Humphrey Price to Bentliam, 

" County Prison, Stafford, 

April 2. 1830. 
"Sir, 

> 

'^ I am a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England. Some eighteen years ago 
another clergyman, to whom I had been for 
eleven years a curate, built a small country 
church in the heart of the lately enclosed forest 
of Need wood. The king endowed it with 160 
acres of. forest land, and I was the first person 

T 3 
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IMpesented to it There I lived kborioudj) 
and ever in my work^ silent, and U^le kaown 
beyond the immediate (sphere of my own 
duties, eking out a livelihood for my wife and 
four children by pupil-taking till Maroh 1829 ; 
at which time the carpet manufacturers, in 
my native town of Kidderminster, suddenly 
dropped the prices of weaving, and the weavers 
as instantaneously struck. From my dear 
mother, who had never quitted the town, 
I first heard of the turn*out of the weavers 
in about a month from its commencement, 
and of their most exemplary conduct. / 
had been bom and reared among the poor men, 
with none other expectations as to the future than 
the rest of them. Without patronage or aid of 
any sort, beyond a common freeHschool, I, 
however, became a clergyman; settled in 
another neighbourhood forty miles distant 
from Kidderminster, but always kept up my 
connection with my native town by means 
before alluded to. My heart had always 
yearned after the poor weavers, whom I had 
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known for man j years to be gradually einking 
into a state of poverty, degradation, and want ; 
and when I beard the particulars of the strike 
I instantly decided to aid the poor dear fellows 
to the utmost of my power of purse and pen. 
I did so ; and if I were at this moment to be 
conveyed to the gallows for doing so, I think 
it would be impossible for me to repent my 
act. But being ignorant of law, and uncon- 
scious of breaking it as an infant, hebe I find 
myself imprisoned (after the entire breaking 
up of my family by law expenses) for libel 
against twenty-six carpet manufacturers ! 

" Now for the express purpose of this letter; 
I am writing a letter addressed to all the 
operatives of England upon their present state 
and duties. This said letter, as far as it is 
written, I have read to my jailor, a very 
respectable man; but he says he dare not 
suffer such letter to be published without the 
sanction of the visiting magistrates. Of their 
permission to publish I despair. Nevertheless 
the term of my imprisonment will end in time, 

T 4 
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when I shall be independent of their contronl. 
I would noty however, violate any law knouy 
inffly, though altogether regardless of conse- 
quences when conscious of right. 

** Will you then. Sir, permit me to send my 
letter (above alluded to) for your advice as to 
the legality of it ? I will thankfully send with 
it the requisite fee when known. Your answer, 
though only one word, *Yes' or *No,' will 
oblige. 

" I am, &c. &c." 

The imprisoned clergyman's letter greatly 
interested Bentham, who thus replied to it : — 

Bentham to Mr. Price, 

" Queen's Square Place, Westminster, 

April 3. 1830. 

. " Reverend Sir, 
" Your letter, this instant received, has 
called forth my sincere sympathy. Your men- 
tion of the word fee shows how completely 
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unknown I am to you otherwise than by the 
works* you allude to. 

^^ Have the goodness to send me this same 
statement of yours, and I will procure for it at- 
tention more valuable than any which it is in 
my power to bestow. 

*^ I could wish to know what that work of mine 
is to which you allude ; and by what accident 
and through what channel it fell into your 
hands. 

"I am myself the most egregious and offensive 
libeller men in power in this country ever saw. 

** I am, Sir, 

Yours sincerely." 



it 



Bentham's heart must have smote him for the 
bitterness and acerbity with which he had writ- 
ten of the Clergy — " Scorpions " was his fa- 
vourite phrase — when the following statement 
was read to him. 

* Mr. Price said he had been attached to Bentham by 
the phrase " young antiquity,*' which was, in itself, full 
of instruction. 
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Mr. Price to Bentham. 

" County Prison, Stafford, 
April 5. 1830. 

« Sir, 

'^ I was bom at Kidderminster, where my fa« 
ther was a poor weaver, and mj mother a poor 
school-mistress. At an early age the toil of 
supporting myself and an only brother (who 
happily, perhaps, for himself, though agonizii^ly 
for me, died when four years old, a wonder of a 
child in those days) devolved upon our dear mo- 
ther, who would teach all day in her school^ and 
sit up all night, with sick, poor neighbours for 
forty years together. This dear womau was 
saving all that a most diffusive benevolence 
would allow her to save from others, for me and 
my children. 

" But, happily, thank God, I compelled her at 
last to let me purchase a small annuity for her- 
self, with the money she was saving for us ; so 
that now she is secured from want, provided 
her Government security hold. This exoellent 
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mother has never quitted her native town of 
Eiddenmaster ; and she being well acquainted 
with rieh and poor therein, from her I learnt aU 
partieulars of the turn out of the poor weavers 
in about a month after its eommencement. 

■ ** But I must go back to observe that at Elid- 
derminster free-school I gained in two or three 
years sufficient knowledge of penmanship and 
arithmetic to enable me at an early age (say 
fifteen) to migrate to a neighbouring town 
(Bewdley), to teach writing and accounts, in a 
grammar-school there, for sixpence per week, 
each boy, and to aid an infirm clergyman in 
hearing the lower classes Latin, for the reward 
of receiving from him, in private, higher in- 
structions in Latin and Greek. Increasing 
infirmities prevented him from affording me 
much aid. In little more than a year, by means 
of working day and night, I was enabled to 
take the principal labour of my old friend's 
school upon myself; which I did take most 
willingly on my part, and with much warm — 
I may say, grateful feeling on his. About that 
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time two offers were made me ; the one of two 
hundred guineas a year, my maintenance, and 
at the expiration of four years a fourth part 
share in the trade by an old school-fellow at 
Kidderminster. The other offer was by a 
clergyman, five miles from Bewdley, of twenty 
pounds a year to labour in a large common 
country school with the promise of a title fir 
orders when I should be old enough, and qua- 
lified enough, to present myself before the 
Bishop of Hereford, who, luckily for me, was 
compelled to accept young men of very spare 
attainments, and without university education, 
in order to provide for churches contiguous 
to the principality of Wales. Without one 
moment's hesitation I accepted the latter offer; 
not, I fear, from a truly religious principle, but 
because I hated trade, liked learning, and had 
always an inclination to become a clergy- 
man. In the above school, with from sixty 
to ninety scholars, I laboured hard and wil- 
lingly for my term of two years, sitting 
up almost every night, winter and summer, till 
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two in the morning, and getting up again at 
six. Having thus secured my title to orders, I 
returned to my former, and far more agreeable 
situation at Bewdley, where I kept on -working 
all day, and making it a point for one year to 
sit up one whole night in every week without 
taking off my clothes or lying on a bed, I had 
now attained the age of twenty-two and a half, 
or nearly, and ventured to apply for orders, 
scarcely dreaming of success. But I passed 
muster (even with encomiums), and obtained 
not that curacy of only 7i (the title to which 
for orders I had laboured for the two years to 
obtain), but another curacy of 40/, per annum, 
which had been offered me while I was under- 
going my two years' servitude. This curacy, 
(near Savage) was eight miles from Bewdley, 
and to it every Sunday morning, winter and 
summer, I used to walk, perform the morning 
and afternoon fiervice, and return to a late and 
welcome dinner at Bewdley* About two yeara 
after my ordination a clergyman at Bewdley 
of the name of Wigan said to me, ^ Mr. Price, 
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I have of^ heard yoa say t£ there was mt 
persoa more than another to whom jon «houM 
wish to be iatroduced, that person was Mr. 
Gisbome. Now, I have in m j haaid a letter 
from a friend in Mr. Gisbome^i neighbourhood, 
stating that Mr. Gisbome is at this present 
time in want of clerical assistance, as his eurate 
is ill, and he himself is wishing to g<d with hie 
family to Bath for a fortnight or three weeks; 
if therefore you are in the same mind yon 
were in lately, here is ui opportunity for jou 
to indulge yourself with a trip to Staffordshire, 
and to be introduced to one whose writings you 
so much admire. I will write by the present 
poet, if you wish it.' I did wish it, and in a 
few days after found myself in Mr. Gkbome'e 
society. Suffice it to say that I, who went 
f<»rty miles merely to know Mr. Gisbom^ and 
derve bis church for about a fortnight, nefer 
afterwards left him for eleven years; butwtf 
his curate at Barton*under-Needwood, a retired 
village within three miles of Mr. Gisbone's 
seat of Yoxall Lodge, wha[« I married, and had 
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four children ; and when Mr. Gisbome buiH 
the church to which I referred in my former 
letter, he, unsolicited, m«de me the offer of it ; 
and there I have remained ever since until the 
judges of the Court of King's Bench decided 
that I should be imprisoned for twdve montiis, 
and thus cut off from the duties of puUic and 
social life. Previously to my law trial I an- 
ticipated and made every preparation for the 
worst. I called in all my bills, and settled every 
thing as though I were going to die. Mr. Gis- 
borne would have taken every law charge upon 
himself; and there were other fnends that 
would have done the same for the sake of 
myself and family. But they, one and all, die-» 
approved of what I had done, and on that account 
I was determined the blow should fall on me 
and mine alone. First, then, I scM my pictures, 
to enable me to meet the expenses of the first 
trial ; and when the jury decided against me, 
my two des^ daughters IdPt home for the first 
time, and have found a good, honest, and re- 
putable livelihood, in their fio ordinary aecom- 
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pliebments of music and painting. My eldest 
son is doing comfortably; my youngest is 
struggling at Cambridge* My wife has a 
small annuity, which I purchased for her about 
the time of my mother's. All are scattered 
The parsonage-house b desolate. All my 
furniture was sold. Here let me say (as I am 
a stranger to you) that I have refused, and 
will refuse all pecuniary aid. Through God's 
mercy, I shall have enough to pay all prison 
expenses. Debts I have none. 

*^ The poor weavers of Kidderminster sent me 
lOOZi to begin the trial with; but I would not 
touch it. I told them it would be like drinking 
their blood. At my appearance in the King's 
Bench to receive judgment^ my adversaries put 
in an affidavit that a weaver was then in London 
authorised to furnish me with all and everything 
J might want. I believe that this affidavit was 
according to truth, and that it did what perhaps 
it was designed to effect ; but I certainly have 
never touched the poor dear weavers' money, 
except in one instance, when, in passing last 
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through Kidderminster, I called" iipoii a Tery 
poor relation (almost the only relative I know), 
and left him and his wife my watch, &c., as the 
only thing I had to part with, and insisted 
upon their parting with it instantly for their 
support, which, with great reluctance, they did« 
This affair the poor weavers somehow or other 
heard of, discovered where the chain and seals 
had been sold, and where the watch; with 
great solicitude collected them again, and 
in about a month afterwards I was surprised 
and much concerned to receive, per coach, a 
little strong box, with my watch, &c., care- 
fully wrapped in it, and a note declaring 
that they could not hear to hear of any body 
having my watch but myself ^ and that, if I sent 
them the money for it, they would return such 
money, though sent them a thousand times! 
This. is the only money I had from them, 
poor, dear creatures ; and welcome, most wel- 
come, have they been to my all I How hor- 
rible law expenses are I I have heard that the 
prosecution cost my prosecutors (though I gave 
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them no trouble from the very first) firom 17001. 
to 2000iL Me it has ruined; though my at- 
torney would insist upon having nothing fot 
his professional aid, to which of course I did 
not, and will not, accede. I had hoped that 
my judges would have found out that I was 
an honest man in spite of all my adveisaries 
could say or do." 

Bentham to Mr. Price, 

" Queen*s Square Place, 
"Westminster. 

« Dear Sir, 

" The small accompanying cargo will speak for 
itself and me. From it you will judge whether 
towards you there is, on my part, any lack of 
sympathy. 

" You shall hear from me again after I have 
heard some account of your libels. 

*^ You have lost some friends — you will gain 

others, and perhaps regain your former ones. 

You will have seen already with what sincerity 

I am yours, 

"Jeremy Bentham.'^ 
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On his release and return home, Mr. Price 
thus wrote : — 

Mr, Price to Bentham. 

'* Needwood Parsonage, near Lichfield. 
"Julys. 1830. 

" I am returned to the bare walls of my par- 
sonage. A libel prosecution has stripped them, 
and scattered to the four winds of Heaven my 
family. Accomplishments now perform the 
part of drudgery, and are turned to the pro- 
curing of bread, rather than to the communica- 
tion of intellectual enjoyment to a once happy 
family. But I repine not ; I rather rejoice in 
my sufferings; and I think I am prepared 
to suffer greater evils still — so that I suffer 
wrongfully." 

So much for this extraordinary narrative! 
As to Mr. Price, if we cannot pronounce him 
free from blame, can we bring ourselves to 
regard him as deeply criminal? The error 
was one of judgment. A burst of ungo- 
vernable sympathy led him astray. He erred ; 

z 2 
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and his penalty was neither trifling nor mo- 
mentary. 

The burden of eighty-five years now pressed 
upon Bentham; and the '^closing scene" 
was not far distant* 

^^ In the summer of 1831 many symptoms ex- 
hibited themselves of a gradual breaking-np of 
the sceptic^s constitution. His reasoning powers 
had not lost their acuteness, his affections were 
as strong as ever, but his memory grew confused 
at times, and his spirits occasionally flagged. On 
one occasion, on the 18th of May, while a friend 
was sitting opposite to him, he became suddenly 
speechless; and taking a piece of paper, wrote 
on it, in a scarcely legible hand, that he was not 
able to articulate. But he rallied again, and in 
September wrote the commencement of a Hudi- 
brastic attack on Chancellor Brougham's defence 
of many-seated judicatories." 

^^ For some months before his death Bentham 
had been anticipating the event. . The loss of 
many of his faculties, particularly of his me- 
mory, was very obvious to him, and he frer 
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quently expressed his conviction that mind and 
body were giving way together. His attached 
friend and literary executor, Dr. Bowring, was 
absent from England a month or two before 
Bentham died. So anxious was he to spare the 
Doctor the distress which the knowledge of his 
situation would have caused, that he directed 
certain letters of his to be sent to Dr. Bowring 
only in case of his recovery or death, lest their 
contents, by evidencing the state of his health, 
might cause mental sufieriug to his correspon- 
dent" 

*^ Some time before his death, when he firmly 
believed he was near his last hour, he said to 
one of his disciples who was watching over him, 
^ I now feel that I am dying, our care must be 
to minimize the pain. Do not let any of the 
servants come into the room, and keep away the 
youths ; it will be distressing to them, and they 
can be of no service. Yet I must not be alone ^ 
you will remain with me, and you only, and 
then we shall have reduced the pain to the 

lowest possible amount.' " 

z 3 
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'' Bentham died on the 6tli of June, 1832. 
His head reposed on Dr. Bowring's bosom ; it 
was an imperceptible dying. He became gra- 
dually colder, and his muscular powers were de- 
prived of action. After he had ceased to speak 
he smiled and grasped Dr. Bowring's hand; 
then looked at him affectionately and closed his 
eyes. There was no struggle, no suffering ; life 
faded into death, as the twilight blends the day 
with darkness." 

" With a view to the advancement of ana- 
tomical science, he directed that his body 
should be dissected; and this direction was 
complied with." 

This death-scene, strange as are its features, 
is in perfect keeping with Bentham's character 
and principles. He died without the faintest 
appeal to the Almighty's mercy, or the slightest 
reference to another world. He was a Utili- 
tarian ; and regarded every object as subservient 
to his leading principle, ^^ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number." 

His benevolence — simple habits — disinte- 
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restedness — earnestness in the cause of the 
people — abhorrence of pretension, trickery, 
and fraud, are worthy of all honour. But 
at this point our admiration must cease. He 
treated religion as a thing of nought ; regarded 
it as a nonentity, and struggled to render 
people happy, irrespective of any religious 
faith, or religious hope. In a word, he tried to 
banish the Almighty ^rom his awn world. 

Perhaps this will account for much that is 
perplexing in his career. He had no mean 
range of mind, admitted talents, unwearied 
industry, unsparing and rare devotion of 
thought and energy to the establishment of 
one definite principle; was in easy circum- 
stances; had powerful connexions*; could 
command from sheer position and pecuniary 
resources no slight share of public attention, — 
and yet he effected nothinff I Despite of having 

* Abbott, for many years Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and subsequently Lord Colchester, was his 
near relative by marriage. 

z 4 
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BO many of the elements of success, his failure 
was decided and unequivocal. 

Others trading upon the results of his re- 
searches, or aYailing themselves of one or more 
of his elaborate trains of thought, or taking as 
their starting-point some one of his unas- 
sailable conclusions^ have risen to high station 
and coveted influence. Bentham was sta- 
tionary. His views were pronounced day 
dreams of " an old visionary in Queen Square.*^ 
It was once remarked to Talleyrand, that of all 
modem writers Bentham was the one from 
whom most had been stolen ; and stolen with- 
out acknowledgment. " True," replied the 
Prince; "and, robbed by everybody, he is 
always rIcL" 

But there must have been some cause for 
his repeated and life-long failures. — Can it be 
found here ? 

Was it that a mighty and irbesistiblb 
INFLUENCE was against him? Was it that 
He against whose power he rebelled, and 
whose blessing he disdained, baffled him? 
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Was it that He — whose word and ministers 
Bentham alike despised — opposed him^ and 
" turned all his counsel into foolishness f " 

Some latent idea of this, some inward convic- 
tion which he was too proud to avow, that 
to him success was impossible, may explain 
the acerbity and severity with which in later 
life he alludes to certain former disciples. 

Of Lord Brougham he remarks : — 

*^ Insincere as he is, it is always worth my 
while to bestow a day upon him. I shall try 
to subdue him, and make something of him. 
I am going off the stage, — Brougham keeps 
on. When I am in the grave I shall havei 
the advantage over him. He will, perhaps, 
disappoint me. Nothing so bad to be conceived 
of any man, for which I am not prepared from 
any manJ* 

Over "our Bickersteth,"* he laments that 
he has forgotten " certain first principles.'* 

To Sir Francis Burdett he administers many 

* The present Lord Langdale, 
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a hearty rap on the knuckles ; nor does a lady 
fare much better at his hands. 

When Madame de Stael was coming to 
England, she applied to Dumont to introduce 
her to Bentham. Bentham did not like her — 
he called her " a trumpery magpie." He **ab- 
horred her sentimentalities and her flatteries ! " 
She said to Dumont, ^^ Tell Bentham I will see 
nobody till I have seen him." " Sorry for it," 
said Bentham, '^for then she will never see 
anybody : " and he would not receive her, nor 
return her visit. He had a similar feeling 
towards Benjamin Constant. He called him 
^^ Constant the Inconstant ; " and when a friend 
asked him for a letter to Constant, he replied, 
^^No! he is getting proud and aristoeratical; 
his philosophy is ipsedixitism ; you will differ 
from him, and get his ill will for your pains : 
and I will not expose you to it." 

Again, when Madame de Stael called on him, 

expressing an earnest desire for an audience^ he 

* sent to tell her, that he certainly had nothing to 

say to her, and he could not see the necessity of 
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an interview for anything she had to say to 

him On another occasion^ when Mr. 

Edgeworth^ in his somewhat pompous manner^ 
called and delivered the following message to the 
servant^ in order to be communicated to Ben- 
tham — " Tell Mr. Bentham that Mr. Eichard 
Lovell Edgeworth desires to see him ; " he an- 
swered, " Tell Mr. Bichard Lovell Edgeworth 
that Mr. Bentham does not desire to see him." 

After George the Third and Lord Eldon, 
of whom he speaks in terms which no political 
animosity can justify, and which no right- 
thinking man would use, Bentham's hatred 
seems to have been directed, first, against re- 
ligion and its mmisters; and then against 
kings and all in authority. 

The close and intimate connection which 
exists between religion and order, — between 
the reverence which a good man pays to 
his Heavenly Sovereign, and the obedience 
which he cheerfully renders to his earthly 
prince, did not escape the sceptic-jurist. The 
affinity of civil and ecclesiastical power is 
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undeniable. Exodus, iv. 16. : A most re- 
markable PASSAGE, and bearing but one 
meaning. Moses was a medium between God 
and Aaron ; and Aaron between Moses and 
the people. The inference is irresistible. 
"He who runs may read." Sovereignty 

STANDS BETWEEN GrOD AND THE PRIEST- 
HOOD ; AND THE PRIESTHOOD BETWEEN 
SOVEREIGNTY AND THE PEOPLE. 

Would that our legislators, in dealing with 
the requirements and necessities of the churcb, 
would give this point a place in their. re- 
collection I 



The great doctrine of the atonement he 
the hardihood thus to characterize : — 

" The grand catastrophe of our sacred history 
is itself an act of the most illustrious suicide !^ 

Of suicide itself he says — 

** They talk against suicide. And yet there is 
not a text in which it is prohibited." 

What I not by the sixth commandment ? b 
this blotted from the Decalogue? 

Of course the clergy come in for a fair share 
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of misrepresentation and abuse. One or two 
specimens maj suffice, 

" In England the clergy are scorpions* which 
stiTiff us. On the Continent they are dragons 
which devour us." 

" The humility f of the English Church is to 

* Was Mr. Price of Needwood a "scorpion?" If 
so, whom did he sting — the poor f 

f While reading this passage, my brother, who had it 
from the mfferer^s own lips, relates to me this anecdote. 
A gentleman hj birth and profession was suddenly re« 
duced to the deepest distress. He had borne the king's 
commission, and had seen service. He was destitute ; and 
his wife and four children were starving, and in rags. 
They had pledged and sold every article they possessed. 
Well-educated and of gentle birth, they shrank from ap- 
plying for parochial relief. The husband made urgent 
and personal application to five wealthy and well-known 
personages in succession. One *'' was too much occupied 
and could not investigate the case ; '* another " must 
think of the poor on his own estates ;** a third 
** had far too many claims upon him already to venture 
to add to them ; *' a fourth recommended " application to 
the War Office ; " a fifth to ** the Queen Dowager." 
All " made excuse." Meanwhile the man was actually 
starving ! To use his own words — " When on one oc- 
casion the butler passed me bringing the supplies for 
his master's breakfast, it was with the utmost difficulty 
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be 'clad in purple and fine linen/ and to live 
upon turtle, venison, and pine-apples I " 

One word as to **the turtle, venison^ and 
pine-apples." The Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
— an invaluable society — which knows more 
of the state of the parochial clergy than any 
other society existing, could unfold much of the 

that I could restrsdn myself from springing upon him, and 
wresting some cold meat from bis grasp, and devouring 
it in his presence, careless of all consequences.** Havenous, 
footsore, and almost maddened by repeated refusals, he 
turned away, when suddenly it occurred to him that the 

Bishop of might be in town, and that an appeal 

might avail with him. Again he dragged his weary steps 
westward. The bishop saw him inmiediately ; listened 
patiently to his long statement ; consoled him ; threw out 
several valuable suggestions, and liberally relieved him. 
I state this not to flatter the bishop, — ^I well know to what 
painful constructions an obscure clergyman is subject, 

who ventures to conuuend a party exercising patronage, 

but from a feeling of professional, and, I hope, excusable 
pride. I rejoice in the thought that, while this starving 
veteran was rejected by this wealthy gentleman, and by 
that Right Honourable M. P., he was listened to, con- 
soled, and relieved by an ecclesiastic — one in holy orders, 
A spiritual person, clothed, perhaps, '* in purple and fine 
linen,'* but vnth a human heart beating beneath its folds! 
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poverty, privations, and sorrows endured, and 
cheerfully, by this body; and would testify 
largely of the sacrifices readily made by them, 
and the bitter pressure of poverty borne uncom- 
plainingly by most of them. Luxury and ease I 
Is it known that a society actually exists, and 
that its benefits are eagerly soughty which supplies 
exemplary and educated men in the church 
with clothing from the cast-off suits of wealthier 
individuals? And then when all this is sub- 
mitted to and borne without a murmur, the 
clergy are called " scorpions," and told that they 
live on " turtle, venison, and pine-apples." 

Is this honest ? Is it just ? But to return 
to Bentham. 

He who had thrown aside the sway of re- 
ligion, could not, of course, tolerate the restraint 
of government. 

He thus speaks of kings in his address to 
the Greeks on their being formed into a 
monarchy : — 

^' Grecians ! Some there are among you 
who say, Give yourselves to a king. Give 
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yourselves to a king ! Ejiow that^ if you do so, 
you give yourselves to an enemy, — to an 
enemy, and that an irresistible and perpetual, 
an irresistible and implacable one. Yes— dia- 
metrically opposite in every thing is his interest 
to yours ; and what worse can be said of the 
worst enemy? It is your interest to keep, 
every one of you, the fruits of his own industry 
for his own use. It would be your king's 
interest to get from each of you the last penny, 
to lavish upon his own lusts, his instruments, 
and his favourites ; to satiate what is insatiable 
— his own rapacity, and that of his instruments 
and favourites. 

" Be the object what it may, when the will 
and the power are both in the same hand, the 
effect takes place. The will to engross to 
itself all the objects of human desire, is in 
every human breast : to the will a king adds 
the power: can the consequences be doubtful? 
He will not take every thing from you 
to-day, seeing that, if he did, when that was 
gone, there would be nothing for him to take 
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to-morrow. No slaveholder starves his slaves, 
seeing, that to work, a slave must live. Your 
king would not take everything from you; 
but what he would leave to you would be, at 
all times, as little as possible. It is so every- 
where : under the Turks you were in no small 
proportion free from the presence of an enemy ; 
you paid tribute, — your condition could not 
be bettered, but it was not made worse. Not a 
family in which he (a king) will not have a spy. 
For where the arch-plunderer is a king, where 
is the family in which there will not be some 
one looking for a share in the plunder ? 

" In England the king is not yet what he 
is in Spain. But from whence is it that he 
is not ? Is it for want of desire to be so ? 
Ask those whose language is the known crea- 
ture of his will — the journalists, who watch 
his every thought, and whose daily productions 
accompany his daily bread to his table." 

So speaks the BepublicanI and yet to no 
one was flattery more palatable. He expected 
unlimited deference. ' He was the " master ; " 

A A 
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others the " disciples." He was the chief; and 
from those who repaired to him was exacted 
ample homage. This perhaps will explain the 
tone of the two accompanying notes^ curious 
from the station and eminence of the writers. 

Sir Francis Burdett to Bentham. 

'^ Bamsburj Manor, 
" September ISth, 1824 

" My very worthy and approved good master^ 
— I never for a moment forget the reverence due 
to the wisdom and virtue I adore. Your im- 
• mortal part is with me, your works accom- 
pany me. I take feed on them in my hearty and 
am thankful. I am your, as all the world are, 

" Much obliged, 

" F. B." 

Lord (then Mr.) Brougham to Bentham. 

"October 6th, 1827. 
" Dear Grandpapa, 

" Many thanks for the pap*y I am already 

fat on it. I did not acknowledge it, being busy 

* Some notes or observations which Mr. Brougham 
wanted for a speech on Law Keform. 
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eating it ; and saying nothing at meals is the 
way with us little ones — when hungry. I 
shall be in town next week, late. 

" Yours dutifully, 
« H. B." 

As the last, but not the least extraordinary 
anomaly in his character, it may be added that 
though Bentham discredited a future state, 
it is by no means clear that he ever fully 
and thoroughly conquered his dread of ghosts ! 
At one period of his life he was, beyond all 
doubt, under perpetual apprehension of their 
unwelcome approach. — And this is the man 
who thought all religions superstitions I 

He is still, so it is said, upon earth. He 
sits, such at least is the rumour, attired in 
his usual dress — covered — with his staff. 
Dapple, in his hand — in a glass case — in the 
cabinet of a medical friend, who displays him 
occasionally to the curious. 

A loathsome spectacle, one would think. 
Why not ** Earth to earth, and dust to dust? " 
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CHAP. XTX. 

THE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Late Minister of Tsinitt Chapel, Bbightok. 

'^ Force may subdue, but hve gains ; and he that 
forgives first wins the laurel." — Penn. 

There are those whose earthly career is one 
round of conflict. They are incessantly em- 
broiled) from various causes, with those about 
them. Peace is a term of which they have the 
most confused conception. Hepose they identify 
with the silence and darkness of the grave. 
Life is with them one continuous skirmisL 
They are ever on the offensive or defensive. 
They are either rebutting, or opposing, or ani- 
madverting, or explaining, or justifying, or 
denouncing. They " weary themselves in the 
fires." 
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Others there are who Kve in an atmosphere 
of love. It characterizes their pubUc and pri- 
vate course. It breathes in all they say ; in all 
they do ; in all they attempt ; in all they effect. 
In their struggles for truth ; in their efforts for 
the unfortunate ; in their charities to the ne- 
cessitous ; even in their rebukes one calming 
precept is held in faithful remembrance : — 
" This commandment have we from Him^ that 
he who loveth God love his brother also." 

If this peculiar and enviable tone of feeling 
was ever sustained throughout the chequered 
career of life by human being, it was by him 
whose name heads the present chapter. His 
ready sympathies — his quick and cordial ap- 
preciation of the sorrows and wants of others — 
his affectionate and judicious counsel gave sur- 
prising effect to his ministry. Natural gifts 
were his unquestionably, and those not common 
ones. His very countenance reflected the 
"sunshine of the soul" within. There was, 
too, a charm of manner about him which few 
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could resist. Even the very poor felt its 
witchery. They would speak of him, and say, 
how accessible he was — how bountiful — how 
compassionate ; how ready to soothe them in 
the hour of sorrow, and how able to counsel 
them in the season of difficulty ; and would 
add, with emphatic earnestness, **And he is 
such a gentleman ! " 

Of his talents for conciliation and recon- 
ciliation. Archdeacon Hare thus writes. The 
passage proves how, eveii in matters of con- 
troversial discussion, Mr. Anderson's Christian 
temper would calm and soften others : — 

*^ At our public meetings, at which, in this 
divided and distracted state of the church, dis- 
cordant opinions will sometimes find utterance, 
it was ever his wont to call us away from these 
points of contention, and to pour a reconciling 
spirit over the whole ; wherefore, whenever I 
had anything to do with the arrangement of 
such meetings, I endeavoured to manage that 
our departed friend should close the discussion. 
Every asperity of feeling was straightway 
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dispelled as soon as Robert Anderson began to 
speak." 

And yet, though so admirably fitted for the 
ministry, he was neither educated for the 
church, nor intended to serve at her altars. 
His youthful training had for its object pursuits 
wholly secular. The civil service at Madras 
was the arena destined for his early manhood. 
In mastering its details some of his freshest 
years were passed, — not, however, his most 
useful or most triumphant. These were suc- 
cessfully devoted to the cause of his mighty 
Master. On this head further detail may be 
desirable. 

Left by his parents at an early age to the 
care of relatives, he was remarkable for his 
conscientious adherence to all their injunctions. 
When he used to pass part of his holidays with 
his great-uncle. Bishop Douglas of Salisbury, it 
was the prelate's invariable remark, that his 
"little nephew was the best-behaved boy he 
ever saw." Love made him fearless of all but 
wounded afiection. His earliest education was 
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given him at Harrow ; whence increasingly deU- 
cate health obliged him to be removed. He was 
hurried to the sea-side, where he remained for a 
considerable period, till he went to Hiuleybury, 
where his talents won for him golden prizes, and 
his conduct golden opinions. In India the 
same upright, onward, holy course was main- 
tained by him. His Hindoo servant observed, 
'' that it was vain for his master to persuade him 
of the corruption of human nature, for that no- 
body could discover it in him." 

His father's death and his mother's return to 
England, cast the first shade over his happiness. 
On the death of his third brother, who was 
drowned at Addiscombe in 1818, he quitted 
India. Nothing but infirm health would have 
induced him to abandon fully and finally the 
Madras civil service; but his medical men 
told him a return to India would be certain 
deatL We next find him Assistant Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Haileybury College; 
there, as elsewhere, courted, admired, and be- 
loved. India being barred to him, he turned his 
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thoughts towards the ministry; in 1821 was 
ordained deacon ; the following year priest ; in 
1825 the Bishop of Chichester granted him a 
licence to celebrate divine service in Trinity 
Chapel^ Brighton, of which he became the pro- 
prietor and perpetual curate. It was consecrated 
in April, 1826. It had formerly been a Dissent- 
ing meeting-house ; but he spared no expense 
in adorning this little sanctuary, as he always 
called it. Worldly prudence might have checked 
another; but the reality of his faith, which 
never allowed him to see difficulties in any 
object that tended to God's glory, upheld him ; 
and he felt sure the work would prosper. His 
" hope was never made a^hamedJ^ 

During seventeen years of his ministry he 
never absented himself from his post for a 
single Sunday, but when his health impera- 
tively required it. How that ministry was 
blessed, — how it consoled the afflicted, en- 
couraged the despondent, decided the waver- 
ing, and led on the humble inquirer after 
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truth, the final disclosures of the Great Day 
shall alone reveal. 

Two points relative to preferment in the 
career of one so popular, so exemplary, and so 
unwearied, are singular : — 

(1.) Early in life his uncle. Bishop Douglas^ 
much wished him to enter into holy orders, and 
promised to secure him preferment, whicli, as 
Bishop of Salisbury, he had it in his power to 
bestow. Mr. Anderson refused, on the plea 
that he could never make a sermon. Never 
make a sermon ! He who subsequently so 
thoroughly mastered his art I He whose pulpit 
addresses were so full of unction ; so scriptuial) 
sound, and touching ; so crowded with thooght; 
so steeped in affectionate remonstrance; so 
fraught with the most accurate knowledge of 
the human heart ! 

(2.) The day before he left Portland Place 
for Weymouth Street, where he died, — fl«^ 
even then the hand of death teas on hmy—^ 
letter reached him from the Bishop of CIu- 
Chester, containing the offer of a living sear 
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Arundel. This most unexpected kindness on 
the part of the Bishop^ was indeed a drop of 
sweetness in his cup of bitterness. The manner 
and other circumstances greatly increased his 
sense of the favour intended to be conferred. 
Though the good intentions of him who offered 
it were not permitted to be realized as regards 
this world, his kindness cheered and brightened 
the gloomy path of suffering and decay. 

A life so useful and so devoted, could scarcely 
have other than a triumphant termination; and 
the following details present us with what passed 
in the chamber of death at this good man's 

CLOSING SCENE. 

On the last evening of his life, after the last 
remedy had been applied which the skill of man 
could suggest, and his brother had offered up 
prayers with him at the Throne of Grace, he 
repeated some of the words of hope and con- 
stancy, which St. Paul once spoke for our 
encouragement and example; especially those 
addressed to the church of Corinth. The 
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patient sufferer took up the words, and went 
on with the passage while his brother was 
repeating it; and after a short pause said, 
in the words of one of his favourite hymns, 
and in the most cheerful tone, 

" When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past ?** 

On the last morning of his life, all bope 
being at an end, his family were admitted to 
his dying bed. And here I* thankfully avail 
myself of a memorandum which his brother 
James drew up a few hours after the events 
which it describes had taken place. He drew 
it up, in the first instance, solely for the info^ 
mation of his bereaved mother, and other 
members of the family who were not in Lon- 
don ; and part of it he has introduced into the 
sermon which he felt it his duty to preach in 
Trinity Chapel, on the Sunday after the funeral. 
To the fidelity of this brief narrative, my own 
recollection of the scene bears distinct testimony. 

" When I went into my dear brother's room 

* Mrs. Anderson. 
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this morning, a little after seven o'clock, I saw 
a marked difference which had taken place 
during the distressing hours of the night. His 
countenance, however, still wore the same 
serene aspect which marked it in the days 
of his active cheerfulness ; and, after speaking 
together for a few minutes, I proposed that we 
should join in prayer, together with his wife 
and faithful servant Hatton, who had both been 
watching and attending upon him all the 
night. At the conclusion of our prayer, in 
which he joined most fervently, he exclaimed, 
as he had done always before, ^ Peace I Peace ! 
How gracious God is in so making it all peace ! 
I may say with good Lord Gambler, that, al- 
though pain may distract my body, yet it cannot 
disturb my spirit. Now,' said he, turning 
towards his wife, and raising his voice, ^now 
is the time to claim God's promises. Never 
be afraid.' Being asked whether he realised 
those promises, ^ I realise them all,' he an- 
swered, Ho the fullest extent that can be 
given to a poor miserable creature. If I were 
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not in such torture, what peace I could speak. 
Pray tell them so.' He still continued suffer- 
ing from spasms; and when Caroline (Mrs. 
Anderson), after haying given him something 
which she hoped might afford him ease, asked 
him if he felt comfortable, his answer was, 
* Not comfortable^ but so happy /' Soon after- 
wards, whilst I was sitting by his bedside, he 
asked if it were not the 23d of the months and 
upon Caroline answering ^ Yes : ' and that it 
was Edith's (his youngest daughter's) birthday, 
he said, ^ Ah ! dearest Edith, God bless her ! 
Bemember this morning's Psalm (110th),' he 
continued; 'and let us be thankful for the 
assurance which it gives, that ''the Lord 
shall make his people willing in the day of his 
power."' About an hour afterwards I men- 
tioned this circumstance to Lord Teignmouth, 
who was watching anxiously in another room, 
as an instance of my dear brother's strength of 
memory amid all his sufferings, and of his cha- 
racteristic readiness in deriving from each day's 
daily service, guidance and support for his daily 
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duties. Lord Teignmouth was struck with it, 
but observed it was the 22d of the month. 
When I next returned to his room, which was 
very soon afterwards, I whispered to Caroline 
that we had made a mistake in the day. I 
spoke so gently that I thought my sister-in-law 
herself could hardly have heard me, but Robert's 
quick ear caught it, and he said, * Why, is not 
this Thursday ? ' * No, not Thursday,' I an- 
swered, *but Wednesday.' ^Ah! true,' he 
replied; *and of course it is the 22d. But 
then there is a Psalm cheering us this day 
too, 107th — " Oh, that men would therefore 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and declare 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of 
men!"' 

"Words of prayer, and blessings and affection- 
ate remembrance, for the most part expressed ac- 
curately in the language of Holy Scripture, were 
continually falling from his lips, although the 
pain scarcely ever ceased assailing him. He 
prayed for his wife, his children, his family^ and 
many of his dear friends by name ; and then 
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paasingy he added^ ' May you be one body in 
Christ. Amen I ' I cannot now remember all 
whom he mentioned; but I heard him say, 
^ and dear Millett *» too» good creature ; but how 
can I Bpeak of them all ? ' He then pleaded 
God's word with reference to himself : * Try 
me> O God,' he exchdmed, ^ and seek the ground 
of my heart; prove me, and examine my 
thoughts. Look well if there be any way of 
wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting! Strengthen me, O Lord, with 
thine own power, for Jesus Christ's sake.' 
Some of his nearest relatives, who had been 
prevented from seeing him on the previous days 
(lest the excitement of the interview might 
interfere with the remedies which were still 
resorted to), came now to his bedside ; LK>rd 
Teignmouth, my eldest sister, and my brother 
William. He embraced and kissed them all 
most tenderly: besought God's blessing upon 
them and theirs, and assured them of the peace 
in the Lord Jesus, which was his portion. 
* His curate at Trinity Chapel. 
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With all this^ there was the most anxious and 
assiduous regard (as there had been throughout 
his illness, and, indeed, throughout his whole 
life) for the feelings of others. He seemed 
to be thinking only how he could spare them. 

"When I was lifting him up at one time in 
bed, he said to me, with the same sweet ex- 
pression which always beamed from his eyes, 
* I am so#ry, dear brother, I cannot help you 
myself, but I am so exhausted.' Speaking of 
his five boys, he said, * May the God of my 
fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, the God which hath fed me all my life 
long unto this day, redeem them from all evil, 
and bless the lads I ' Among the many objects 
of anxiety then crowding upon my mind, I felt 
especially desirous to receive from him one 
word of counsel with respect to his successor 
at Trinity Chapel, and availing myself of a 
brief interval of repose, I mentioned to him the 
names of the two friends. Lord Teignmouth 
and Mr. John Thornton, who shared with me 
the responsibility of the appointment, and s^d, 

B B 
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'We will do what we canto secure to your affec- 
tionate people, a faithfiil minister, and I think 
we are of one mind and heart in this import- 
ant matter. I pray we may choose a man who 
shall walk as closely as possible in your steps. 
But it will be a great guide to us, I think, if 
you should name any one whom you would 
wish to be your successor.' Caroline, who 
was close by him when I said this, Suggested 
the names of two valued friends. He paused a 
few moments to consider, evidently unwilling 
to say anything which (without having had the 
opportunity to communicate with any party 
on the subject) might encumber or perplex 
others; and then calmly answered, *Gt)d in 
his own good providence, dear James, will 
doubtless order all this aright, and to him I 
leave it. You will do your duty.' In this 
ipatter, as^ in that of his wife and children, it 
appeared as if his unquestioning trust in God 
was not for an instant to be crossed by any 
calculation or forecasting of human contrivance. 
At the same time he showed the most minute 
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and careful recollection of practical details. 
As an instance of this^ he said to me> a few 
minutes after he had returned the answer which 
I have just noted^ *You will find in the 
table-drawer all that remains of the Com- 
munion Fund and School Fund ; take care of 
it, and apply it in the proper way.' 

^^ During the last hour, the pain seemed cer* 
tainly less, and the slight disturbance which 
remained was much mitigated by some medicine 
which Mr. Pennington gave to him about eleven 
o'clock. He laid tranquil as a babe, occa- 
sionally lifting up his emaciated hands in token 
of prayer. 

*' About half an hour before he died, he said to 
Caroline, ^Be sure to tell Miss Jellicoe, and 
Miss Furbor, and Mrs. Bumell, and those other 
friends whom I leave at Trinity Chapel, how 
much I owe to them.' These were the last 
words he spoke* We refrained from disturbing 
him, or doubtless he would have said more, for 
his strength was not gone. There was no rest- 
lessness, no tossing, no excitement. His wife, 
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my eldeet sister, his faithful servant, and myself 
waited in stillness around him, imtil it should 
please God to release his spirit from its poor, 
worn»out tabernacle. He breathed most gently. 
There was a slight moan for a moment ; then a 
return of the same gentle breathing as before ; 
after which, I thought I heard a low sigfa, but I 
am not sure. I bent forward to see if life had 
fled, but could scarcely determine whether it 
were so or not. His dear wife, at that moment 
a widow, was reclining on the bed near him ; 
she seemed instinctively to understand how 
it was, and having gently, and for the last 
time, laid her hand upon him, with an expres* 
sion of grief and tenderness which I shall neyer 
forget, she withdrew with me, to weep in- 
deed, and to pray ; and yet even in our tears to 
bless God for that rod and staff of His mercy, 
which had sustained His faithful servant as he 
walked through the valley of death." 

In the Prussian capital there stands a mag- 
nificent military hospital founded by the Great 
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Frederic, and bearing the beautiftd yet simple 
inscription suggested by himself — " Lmso sed 
invicto militi.^ 

A noble thought and exquisitely expressed I 

But to no one class of combatants are the 
conflicts of this jarring world confined ! 

There are those who, animated by an undy- 
ing devotion to the mightiest of all Sove- 
reigns, follow unflinchingly his standard on the 
stirring battle-field of life; adhere with un- 
wavering fidelity to his interests ; and, though 
wounded and weary, wage a painful and im- 
equal combat with the passions, prejudices, 
errors, and obduracy of those around them. 

Of suchy Robert Anderson was one. 

Feeble, smitten sorely by disease, wrung by 
paroxysms of continually-recurring agony, he 
forsook not his post, but struggled and laboured 
to the last — a wounded but unvanquished soldier* 

His shelter, — resting-place, — home ? All 
glorious ; near the Master whom he served. 

And his reward ? 

As secure as it is enduring. It cannot come 
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to an end. It partakes of the eternity of the 
Eternal. 



My task is done. 

Grievous, I confess, is the thought, that 
among the acute, and the gifted, and the 
highly educated, are arrayed the antagonists 
of Kevelation and the enemies of the Re- 
deemer. 

** Professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools." 

Are we never to learn humiUty from the 
failure of men who strive beyond their capacity ? 
There is point m the Arabic proverb. « If God 
purposes the destruction of an ant, he gives her 
wings." 

Impressive at the close of life is the confession 
of the observant Lord Malmesbury, who, after 
a career of no mean importance, thus beauti- 
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fully records his gratitude to a protecting 
God. 

The entry, made a very few days before his 
death, is taken from a " self-controlling journal" 
which he kept during his closing years. 

" Thou hast completed thy seventy-fourth 
year, having been permitted to live longer than 
any of thy ancestors as far back as 1606. Thy 
existence has been without any great misfortune 
and without any acute disease, and has been 
one for which thou oughtest to be extremely 
gratefiil. Be so in praise and thanksgiving to- 
wards THE Supreme Being, and by preparing 
thyself to employ the remnant of it * wisely and 
discreetly.' Thy next step will, probably, be 
the last. Strive not to delay the period of its 
arrival, nor lament at its near approach. Thou 
art too exhausted, both in mind and body, to be 
of service to thy country, thy friends, or family. 
Thou art fortunate in leaving thy children well 
and happy ; be content to join thy parent earth 
calmly and with becoming resignation. Such 
is thy imperious duty. Vale." 
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Gentle Reader, 

Will that or a kindred train of thought, as 
life terminates, be ours f The " closing scene'' 
is imperceptibly nearing us. May submission, 
and holy hope, and quenchless trust characterise 
its arrival; and this be our latest and ^rmest 
impression : — 

^^ Surely goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell in 
the hoiLse of the Lord for ever I " 



THE END. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 



ABERCROMBIE.— ABERCROMBIE'8 PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 

IMPBOVEO SYSTEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, alphabeticallj arranged. New 
Edition, with an fntrodoctorj Treatise on Vegetable Physiology; and Plates by W. Salisbury. 
13nio. 8s. boards. 

ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN.— THE PRACTICAL GARDENER'S COM- 
PANION; Or, Horticultural Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant' 
Estimate. Edited^from a MS.of J.Abercrombie,byJ.MaUi. New Edition. 32mo.2«.M. sewed. 

i\CTON (MIS8).-MODERN COOKERY, 

In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easr Practice. For the use of Prirate Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which hare been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. Br Eliza Actoo. New Edition, to which are added. Directions 
for CarTing. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7<* M. cloth. 

ADSHEAD.— PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 

By Joseph Adshead. 8ro. with Illustrations, 7<. M. cloth. 

ALLAN (J. H.)-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. J. H. Allan. New Edition. Imperial 4to. with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Kngravings, 3/. 3t. cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited hy the ReT. William 8ewelI,B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. New 
Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. 9t. cloth. 

ANDERSEN.— THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE; 

A Sketch. By Hans Christian Andersen, author of "The Shoes of Fortune,** "The 
Nightingale," " O. T.," •• OiJy a Fiddler,*' •• The Improvis^tore," etc. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. Fcp.Sro. St. cloth. 

ARTISAN CLUB (THE).— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

In its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation^ and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. 4to. with 80 Steel Plates, etc., and about 
330 Wood Engravings, 27a. cloth. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY (THE) OF ROSE ALLEN : 

A Tale. By the Author of " Mary Barker, or the Way to Mak^ Home Comfortable." Edited 
by a Lady. Fcp. 8to. 4fl. doth. 

^ BAKER.— RAILWAY ENGINEERING; 

Containlns; the most approved Methods of laving out Railway Curves, and of setting out the 
Cuttings, Embankments, and Tunnels of Railways: with aGeneral and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation of Sarthworks of Railwavs, Canals, etc. Also, the Investintlon of the 
Formula for the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves. By T. Baker, Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 5s. clotlt. 

BAKE^ELL.— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, an^ comprising the most Important 
recent Discoveries. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 
21«. cloth. 
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BALL.— AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

OF TBA IN CHINA: derived from Personal Observation dnrine an Official Residence in 
that Countrr of upwards of Twentr Years ; and illustrated bj tbe oest Autliortties, Oiiaese 
as well as European. With some Remarlis on the Experiments now malting for the Intro 
dnction of the Caltnre of the Tea Tree in other parts of the World. By S. Ball, Esq. Iste 
Inspector of Teas to the Eaftt Indi& Company in China. Sro. wHh Plates aud Woodcuu, 
14«. cloth. 

BANFIELD AND WELD.— THE STATISTICAL COMPANION ; 

Exhibiting the most interesting: Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Rccnomical, and 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other authentic Sources, 
by T. C. Banield, Statistical Cleric to the Council of Education ; and C. R. Weld» Assastant 
Secretary to the Royal Society. Small 8to. [/is Mmrek. 

BARRETT.— A SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS 

Upon those Paasagfes of the Old Testament in whirfa Bfodem Commentators have differed 
from the Authorized Version : together with an Explanation of rariooa Diffimlties in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev. Richard A. F.Barrett, Kl.A. Fellow nff King's 
Colleire, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8to. 28«. each cloth; or in 4 Half-vols. 14«. each. 
AUo, Uaif-Tol. V. 14«. 

BAYLDON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by severs! SpectiaeiM of 
Valuations; and Remarlcs on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of landlords, Laud-Agents, Appraisers, Farmerst and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. New Edition, corrected and revised by Joha Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. 6d, doth. 

BAYLI8.— THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUITIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE; 

Or, Compound Interest simplified. Explaining the Vriae of Annuities, certain or caatingrat 
on One or Two Lives, and the Values uf Assurances in Sinp^le and .Annual Payments ; ud 
comprehending Leases, Peusionsj Freeholds, and Reversionary Sums, etc. By Kdward 
Baylis. 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Wobum Abbey, (1742-70). 
With Introductions by Lord John Russell. 3 vols. 8vo. 48«. cloth. 

%• Fol.I. (1742-48), 18».| Fol. 11. (1749-60) , 17#. ; r«l.ni. (1761-70), 1S«. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles : with Formulie for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, reriaed and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT, of REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER, etc. 8vo. 2«. 6<f. sewed. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical,andD«««ripti»e,of Huattagv Skootiar Fishng 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. Bt Uelabere 
P. Blame, Esq., author of "Canine Pathology," etc. With nearly 600 Ennarlnn oi 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Landseer, Dickes, etc. 8to. SOls. clotk- 

BLAIR*S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Time: with Additions and Corrections from the mostanthes* 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Kxode to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Libnnan of 
the British Mnsenm. Imperial 8vo. 31«. M, half-bound morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESiAN WAR. 

By Thucvdides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully antended Punctuation ; sad 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely eriginai, bnt partlr 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors : accompanied with full Iiidezea. IUbs- 
trated by Maps and Plans. By the Rev. S.T.BtoomAeld, D.D. F.S.A. S vola. Sfro. 38t. rW^ 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

. Ry Thucydides. Translated into English, and accompanied with very eoploua Note«, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloonfi^d, 
D.D. F.S.A. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5«. boards. 

BLOOMPIELD.-THE CREEK TESTAMENT : I 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for t&e asr • 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. Br the «»« « T I 
Bloomfield.D.D.F.S.A. New Edition. 3vols.8vo. with a Map of Palestine. 40i»rclotk!' | 
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BLOOMFIELD.— THE CREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS I with shorter Eniflith Notes, Critical, Philolnfcical, and Exnlauatory. Bv the 
Rer. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarg^ed, with a New Aiup and an Index. 
, Foolscap 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-. CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: espet'lally adapted to the use of CoUegfes, aHJ the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students iu general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo. 10«. Sd. cloth. 

fiOSANQUET.— CHRONOLOGY OF THE TIMES OF DANIEL, EZRA, 

AND NEHRMIAH, considered with the view of correcting an Error nf Thirty-three Years 
ill the received Chronoloify between the Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Birth of Christ. Leading to an Kxplanation of the Prophecy ol' the .Seventy Weeks, the 
Recotery of the lost Era of the Jubilee, and the Rectification of several important Dates In 
ScriptorcL Chronology. By J. Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Parti. 8vo. 8j. m. cloth. 

BRANDS -A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of ail the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Brande,F.R.S.L.aad E.; assisted by Dr.J. Cauvin. Svu. with Woodcuts, 3/. cloth. 

I 

BRAY (MR^.)— MRS. BRAY*S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised and corrected by Mrs. Bray. In 10 vols. fcap. 8vo., uniformly with the ** Standard 
Novels,*' jrith Frontispieces and Vignettes, Sf. cloth; or separately 6«. each vol.- 

BUCKLER.— A HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE A^BEY 
CHURCH of ST. ALBAN, with especial reference to the Norman Structure. By J. C. 
and C. A. Buckler, Architects. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, I4f. cloth. 

BUDGE (J.)— THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged. Svo. with Portrait, I2f. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancv and in the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. ByThomaaJSuil, M.D. 
New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. Foolscap Svo. 7<> cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISKASE. By Thomas Bull. M.D. Physiciin Accoucheur to the Flnsbury 
Midwifery Institution, etc. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap Svo. 7'. cloth. 

BUNSBN— THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 

A practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon. William Gladstone, 
on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and the com- 
plete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D., D.C.L. Translated under 
the superintendence of and with additions by the Author. Post ttvo. 9«. fid. doth. 



BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Edition, with Additioui. Foolicap Svo. 8i. M. cloth. 



By Dr. Samuel Burder. New 



BURGER.— THE LEONORA OF BURGER. 

Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With Six large Illnstrations, drawn on Wood by D. 
Maclise, R.A. engraved by John Thompson. Crown 4to. 15f. cloth. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Bums, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

BURNS.— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or. Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Bums. M.D. 
F.R.S. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

BUTLER.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

K" Samuel Butler, D.D.,-late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly H^ad 
tster of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author's Son. Svo. 9t. boards. 
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BUTLER.-AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates; with an In<lez of 
all thf Names of Places, referring to tbe Latttades and Lonr'itudes. Bj the late Dr. Batlcr, 
Bishop of Lichfield. New Edition, corrected. 8to. lit. half-boQud. 

BUTLER.-AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloared Maps : Hith an Index of all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latiiades and Longitudes, bj the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Urhficld. 
New Edition, corrected. 8to. 12«. half-bound. 

BUTLER.— A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Forty-flTC coloured Maps, and copious Indices fefenring to the Latitndea and 
Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lich6eld. New Edition, from an entirely 
Bew and corrected set of Plates. 4io. 24«. half-bound. 

CABINET LAWYER (THE). 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
TemiR, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities : Correct TVibles of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulationa, and Prisoa 
Discipline. Fourteenth Kfiition. enlarged, and corrertpd throughout, with the Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and 11 Victuria. Fcap. 8to. I0». 6d. doth. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wpod Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8to. li.St. cloth. 

CAREY.— THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

By H. C. Carey, author of " The Principles of Political Economy," etc. 8tu. [JVMirljr remdf, 

Content:— 1. Man and Land.— II. Man and Food.— III. Wealth.— IV. Wealth and Laad. 
—V. ManandhisStandardof Value.— VI. Man and his Fellow Man.— VII. Man.— VIII. Man 
and his Helpmate.— IX. Man and his Family.— X- Concentration and Centralisation.— 
XI. Colonisation.— XII. Ireland.— XIII. India.— XIV. Annexation.— XV. Crrilisatloa.— 
The Future. 

CARTOONS. -THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 

HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty's Comraia«ioners on 
the Fine Arts. Eleren large folio EiigraTiugs, in a neat Portfolio, 6/.6«.; Proufa bcfoK 
letters, 8/. 8«. 

CATLOW.- POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a^^ketch of tlie Natural Historr of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive Lltt of the Families and Genera. Bj Agne* Catlow. 
Foolscap 8to. with 31 2 Woodcuts, lOf. 6d. cloth. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. By Mary Rhalenor. Sd Edition, with Additions, Including the 
Author's Poetical Remains. Fcap. Sro. 6t. cloth. 

COCKS (O-BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 

By C. Cocks, B.L., Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Collejres of France; 
Translator of the Works of Michelet, Mignet, and Qulnet. Post 8to. 8i. M. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE); 

Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forth the Advantages and Tensptatlona of a 
UniTersity Education. By the Rev. James Pycroft, M.A. Post 8to. lOt. 6d. clotk. 

COLtlER (J. PAYNE.)-A BOOK OF ROXBURGHE BALLADS- 

Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. Fcap. 4to. with Woodcuts, 21f. boards i morocco, SSa. 

COLTON— LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By'tbeReT.C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8T0.12t. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. with S3 Plates, 7«. 6d. cloth ; with coloared Plates, IS*. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Dfawlngs. Third Edition, 
enlarged. S vols, foolscap 8vo. 14f. cloth. 

COOPER (THE REV. E.>-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Uev. Edward Cooper. New Kdi- 
tions. 7 vols. ISmo. If. 18*. boards. 
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COOPER (THE REV. E.)- SERMONS, 

Chiefly desiffned to elacidate some of the leading Doctrine«,of the Gospel. By the Ber. Edward 
Cooper. New Editiou. 2 toIs. 12mo. 10». boards. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structured, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different lipochs of 
Life, with numeroas approred Formolie of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and li., 8to. '61. cloth ( and Parts lU to 12, 4$. 6d. each. 

COQUEREL.— CHRISTIANITY ; 

Its perfect adaptation to the Mental. Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanase 
Coquerel, one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Rer. D. Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, written by the Author for the English Edition. Post 8to. I2i. cloth. 

COSTELLO (MISS).— THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. By l^uisa Stuart Costello, author 
of *' Specimens of the Early Poetry of France." etc. Long 8to. with 12 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Colours, 18a. boards i or 31s. 6if. morocco. 

COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALES ; beiug a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of **Tbe liose Garden of Persia, ' etc. Profusely illustrated 
with Views, from Original Sitetches by D. H. M'Kewan, engraved on wood, and litho- 
graphed, by T. and E. Gillis. Square 8to. with Map, 14». cloth. 

COULTER.-AD VENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CAUFOKNIA. Including a Narrative ot luci. 
dents at the KingsmiU I«lands, New Ireluid, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islnuds 
in the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the Natural Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs, ill Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M.D. 
author of *' Adventures in the Pacific." 3 volt, post 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 

With Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of the Natives of the 
various Islands ; Remarits on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo. Ji. 6d. cloth. 

COULTON.— AN INQUIRY INTO THE AUTHORSHIPOF THE LETTERS 

OF JUNIUS. By David Trevena Conlton. [/« March. 

CRESY (£.}-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by upwards 
of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, ^planatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
• 8vo. upwards of 1,600 pages, 8/. 1S«. M. cloth. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. 6. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bnstol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EiUblisb' 
meat. PostSvo. 12«. cloth. 

D'AGINCORT.-THE HISTORY OF ART, 

By Its Monuments, from Its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration In the Six- 
teenth. Translated from the French of Serous D'Agincoort, by Owen Jones, architect. 
With 3,336 Subjects, engraved on 828 Plates. Vol. I. Architecture, 73 plates; vol. II. 
Sculpture, 61 plates; vol. III. Painting, 204 plates. S vols, royal folio, 6/. 6s. sewed. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS). — THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the first Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Weelc, selected exclusively from the Boole 
of Common Prayer. Part 1 1. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Vicar of St. Pancras. Post 4to. 21«^ cloth: or, 
bound by Hayday, 31«. 6d. calf lettered i^60«. morocco. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
New Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, Um. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier De Burtin, First Stipendiary Member uf the Roval Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Sciences, etc. By Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12«. cloth. 
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DE JAENISCH AND WALEER.^DE JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: 

A New Analytia of the Opefliogs of Games. . By C. F. De JaenUcfaj of St. Petersbwvfa. 
TrwiKlated from the French, with copionn Notes, by G. Walker, author of '*Che«a Studies," 
andTarioui other WockB on the C^ubc of Chess. 8to. 16«. cloth. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey. Published by Order of the Lords Coounitsioneri of H. M. Treaxaxy. 
8to. with Maps, WoodcuU, and 12 large Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE STRZELBCKI (R E.^PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN DIEMAN*S LAND. Accompanied by a Geolo^cal Map, Sections, 
and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. 9y P. E. De Stneleclci. ' Sro. with 
coloured Map and namero«a Plates, Sw. cloth. 

DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent, Dirines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Ber. T. F. Dlbdin, D.D. 6 toIs. foolscap 8to. with 6 Portraits, 30i. cloth ) neatly half -bound 
In morocco, with gilt edges, 8/. 12t. M. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTERFLIES.-THE GENERA OF 

DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Genetic Characters— a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations— and a Catalorae of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S.etc, Assistant in t&e Zool<»rical Department of the British Museum. Im- 
perial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitcbeirs Ornithology; illustrated with 76 coloured Plates, 
by W. C. Uewitson,Esq. Author of " British Oology." 

*«* Publiiking in Montkfy Pmrt», h». eaek; each Part eonai$tiiig- of two coloured Plal*9, miti 
aeeompaHfing Lettor-prtM. To be completed in not esceeding 40 Parttt 17 of wkiek are 
note readp, 

DRESDEN GALLERY —THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

ROYAL Gallery at Dresden, drawn on stone, from the Originals, by Franx 
Hanfstaengel t with Descriptive auu Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to L., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
20i. to Subscribers; to Non'SubBcrib^rs,30«. Single Plates,12s. each. 

•% To he eomplettd In 10 more numbera, price 20f- eack, to Subteriben; each timmher 

containing 4 Plate$ and Letterpreu, 

DUNLOP.— TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

With a Journal of nearly Three Years* Residence in the CoiuitrT. To which nre added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Repnblic, and an Account of its Climate* Productiutks, Com- 
merce, etc. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post 8vo. with Map, 10«. M. cloth. 

DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romance* to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. Ifit. doth. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Promoting the Flue Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the iiooses uf Parliament, etc. 
8tu. 16t. cloth. 

ECCLESTON (JAMES).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUmES. 

Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By James Eccleston, B J^. Read 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8to. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
2 Is. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the "Instltutiones Phy8{oI<w{c«'* 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Blliotaon, M J>. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Rfth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 21. 2«. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greeic-Kncliah 
and English'Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a, new Index. Greek and B^ f "^ 
Royal 8vo. 42«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations t with Indexes, a List of the ihroper Names and thulr occur- 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 3(. 13t. 6tf. cloth ; large paper, 4/. 14«. M. 
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EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teachinir Fir Fithlnsr, Trolliug, Bottom Fishing^, and Salmon Fishinsr. With the Natural 
History of Rirer Fish, and the best Modes ofCatching tbem. B; Ephemera (of Belt's 
Li/« in London), Foolscap 6fO. with Wood EngrsTiugs, 9a. cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to thfe Pnlar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adnlph Brman. Edited audTranslated under the superintend- 
ence of W. U. Cooley, Esq. anthorof "The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery i" 
translator and editor of Dr. Parrot's *' Jooruey to Ararat," etc. 2 toIs. 8to. with Map. 
^ [Juit ready. 

ESDAILE.— MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

And its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By Junes Esdaile, M.D. Ciril 
Assistant-Surgeon, E.I.C.S. Bengal. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL; 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J. ETanB,M.D. 
8to. 9s. cloth. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, 5/. 6«. in boards. 

FERGUSSON (DR. WILLIAM).— NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A 

PROFESSIONAL LIFE. By the late William Fergusson, Esq. M.D. Inspector General of 
Military Hospitals, and late of Windsor. Edited by his Sou, James Fergusaou. 8to. 7'' M. 
cloth. « 

FITZROY (LADY). —SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap 8to. 4s.6<f. cloth. 

FLETCHER.— STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 

In the Plays of King John, Cymbellne, Macbeth, As You Like It. Much Ado about Nothing, 
Bomeo and Juliet; with Observations on the Criticism and the Acting of those Plays. By 
George Fletcher, author of Historical and Critical Essays entitled ** Heloise and Abelard," 
*' Robin Hood," " Hampton Court," etc. Post 8vo. 1U«. 6d. cloth. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS; 

A Series of Stansas— On Hope, Innocence, Modesty, Childhood, Humility, Joy, Love, 
Constancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste, Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. By 
Mary Anne Bacon, illustrated by the Snowdrop, Primrose, Violet, Harebell and Pimpernel, 
Lily of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Carnation, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me-not, and Holly ; desigued and printed in Colours by Owen Jones, imperial 8vo. 
3U. 6<f . elegantly bound. 

FORSTER (REV. O-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed ReUgion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing. Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Uamyariiic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., Rector of 
Stisted, Essex , antbor of ' * MahomeUnism Unveiled." 2 vols. 8to. 3U«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. G.}-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. New Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16«. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— NOTES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT IN ITALY AND SICILY 

during the years 1844, 1S45, and 1846. By J. G. Francis,B.A. 8vo. with Eight Lithographic 
Illttstratiousj from Drawings by the Author, 14*. cloth. 

FRESENIUS.— A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. C.R. Fresenius, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, Wiesbaden ; late 
Assistant in the Laboratory of Giessen. Translated from the German. [In the pr«»t. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME ! AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 

LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY. By a Companion Traveller. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6«. cloth. 



12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



OAHDINER.— SIGHTS IN ITALY: 

With tome Account of the Prctent Sute of Mosic and the Sister Art* in that Coimtr7. B7 
Williwn Gardiner, author of *' Sacred Melodios," etc. ; Member of the Academj of St. 
Cecilia, Rn.ne 1 and of the Claaa of Fine Arts of the Inttitnt Uiitoriqne of France. 8n>. with 
engraved Muaic, 18«. cloth. 

GASCOYNE— A NEW SOLUTION, IN PART, OF THE SEALS, TRUM- 
PETS, and other SYMBOLS of the RKVELATION of ST. JOHN: beiuff an Attempt to 
KroTC that, a« far as they are fulfilled, they dedote the Rise. Increase, and Sf atarity, of the 
[an of Sin, and the ComiuK of our Lord Jesus Christ for his Destruction. By the Rer. 
R. Gascoyue, A.M. Mickleton, near Campden.Gloucesterahlre. 18mo. St. cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the aathor of *< Amy Herbert.'* Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 

GIBBON.-HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROWIAN 

EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume ; with an Account of the Author's Life and 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 18«. cloth. 

*«* An Edition in 8 vott. 8vo. GOt. boardt. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood EngruTings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Clab. Edited 
br Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8vo., uniform with ** Thomson's Seaaons," Sl«. 
cloth ; or 36f . bound in morocco, by Hay day. 

GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC UFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with EngraTinga 
on Wood, 5«. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of .Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, re- 
Tised and improved. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mi*. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 Tols. post 8to. 21«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mountains," etc. Edited 
by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 toIs. post 8to. Portrait, If. lis. M. doth. 

GRAY (THOMAS).-GRAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. B7 Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8ro. 31f. 6(/. elegantly bound. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an ezten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Flownt. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum ; and author of the " List of the Genera of Birds," etc. Imperial 4to. iUnatn^ed 
^th 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

*•* In eonrte of pubUeation in Monthlv Part ft I0t.6d. eaehj each Part eon^ting »f Pamr 
coloured Platea and Three plain ^ with Lettet'preia. The Work will not exceed 50 JUoatkif 
Partif of which 44 have appeared. 

Order I.~Accipitres has been completed, and may be had separately. Imperial Sro. with 15 
coloured and 12 plain Plates, 2/. 8s. boards. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)— LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 

THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England daring 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of France 
atid England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 8vo. [lu April. 

*,* AmongMt other Important and interettinpr enhjeett, thi$ work will eontain.tk« what* 
of the diplomatic eorreipondenee relative to the Spantth aueee$Honf eta. (16i)7— 1702) • 

GUTCH.— A LYTELL GESTE OF ROBIN HODE. 

with other Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songs relative to this celebrated Bnyllah 
Yeoman. To which are prefixed, his History and Character. Edited by J. M. Gntch* 
F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts by F. W. Fairholt, F.A.S., SO*, cloth. 
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OWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Hittorieal. Theoretical, and Prnctlcal. B7 Joseph GwiU»Esq., F.8.'A. lUnstrnted with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8to. 2/. 12«. Od. cloth. 

HALL.~-MIDSUMMER EVEl 

A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Square crown Sto. with nearly 800 Wood 
Engravings, 21«. cloth, gilt edges. 

*,* The Jll»ttraiion$from Detigna hit D.Maelite, CStn^fieldt T. Cretiaiek^ E. M. Ward^ 
A. Elmore. W. B. Fr»itt J. N.PatOHt P. Goodnll^ T. Landtfer, B. H. Wehnert^ R. Huikiuon^ 
P. W. Topham, K. Meadtnci^ P. W. F«(rAo/f, J. Frmnklim, J. H. fTeir, P. IF. Hmlme, J. 
Leemrlftut, mnd T. R, Hae^uoidj engraved hf Oreen, DaUiet, Btutint Llftfon, etc. 

HALL*S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 

THREB Maps (site 20 in. by 76 in.) , with the Divisions and Boundaries carefnlly coloured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of dl the Names contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. An entirely New Edition , corrected throughout from the best and most 
recent Authorities { with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn and 
re-engraved. 

•«» PublUMng in Monthly Parte^ ofvkieh 6 have appeared. To be completed 



PublUhing in Monthly Parte^ o/vkieh 6 haite appeared. 
tn 14 PartUf priei 6». each. 



HALSTED.—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England 1 in which all the Charif es against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Slatemeuts of contemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Ualsted. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 1/. 10*. cloth. 

HARRIS—THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Account of Eighteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. By Major Sir W.^C. Harris, author of < • Wild Sports in Southern Africa,'* 
etc. New Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 2L 2t. cloth. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; 

Or, the Sportinr Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of " Handley Cress ; or 
the Spa Hunt," "Jorrochs* Jaunts and JoUities," etc. 8vo. with eight lllusuations, by 
Phiz, 1S«. cloth. 

HAWKBR.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shrtoting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawlcer. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. Svo. 21«. cloth. 

HAYDON.-THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 

B. R, HAYDON, Historical Painter. [In preparation, 

HAYDON (B. R.)— LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the fjondon Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. 8vo. with 'Pro- 
traits of the Author and Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other lUustratiuns, 24f. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits, ^j KyoryOQ. "Mannersmake the Man.*' New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap Svo. 2a. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORICAL CHARADESL 

By the Author of ** Letters from Madras.*' Foolscap Svo. S«. cloth. 

" The title o/tkia little volume anffirAentlp erplnina ita object, whick i$ to eonvtp to ekil- 
dren a knowledge efhiatnrjf tkroughtke agreeable and amnaing mode of* Charadra.' It ia a 
pleaaintt mnnner oj eseitiug the eurioaitff andjltfing the attention nfffouth, by which meana, 
whiUt theif derive entertainment from thia agreeable aonrce, they alio acfnire muchvaluable 
information connected with the leading hiatatical eoritl*.'*— Bell's Messenger. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

I n Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland . By a 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post Svo. 18«. cloth. 

HOARE.— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 12mo. 6«. cl. 
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MEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. Bj Clement Howe. New Edition. 8vo. 7t.6d. doth. 



HOBBEgU-THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

or llalmesbozy } now first collected, and edited by Sir Williua Molesworth, Bart. 16 vol 
Sro. 8/. dotb. 

••* Sepurmtetg, tke BnglUk HTorlUt in 11 v»U. bl. 10s.; the Latin Worka^ in 5 volt. 31. lOt. 



HOLLAND.^MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Bjr Henry Holland, M.D.F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of PbTsicianStPbysidao 
Rxtraordlnary to the Oveen, and PbysiciMi in Ordinaryto Hia aoyalHif^neaa Prince Albert. 
New Edition. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Coarse of Lectures on the principal EveMa of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hood, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 



By Sir William Jaclcson Hooken 
New Edition. 16mo. with Bnmer<nia Wood 



HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS ; 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ke 
K.H. H.C.y. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. ~" " 
EnpraTings, Is. sewed. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 8 Tola. : Vol. I. comprising the PhiBnogamaas or Flowerinf Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
WiliiaxB Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. New Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Firnres, lUastrative of the Umbelliferona Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol. 1 . 8to., with 12 Plates, 14«. plain ; with 
the Plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol. II. In Two Partst comprising the Cryptogamla and the Fnayl, completing tlie British 
Flora, and formlQg Vol. V., ParU 1 and 2, of BmiUi'a English Flava, 94*. bo«rda« 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the R«t. Thomas 
■ HartweU Home,B.D.of St.John's College, Cambridge. New Eidition, reriaedand corrected. 
5 Tols. 8to. with Maps and Fac-aimiles, 8/. 8s. cloth ) or 52. bound in calf by Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OFTHE B^BLE. By the Rer.Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John** CoUcge, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. ISmo. with Maps and Engrayings, 9s. boavda. 

HOWITT, (MARY).-BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Marr Howitt. Square crown 8vo. with a Portrait from a Picture by Miaa GlUies, 
beautifully engraved by W. H. Egleto«, 18s. cloth ; morocco, 86s. (tomnd hg HugdmgJ^ 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engravedk by John Ahcolon, {iron Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 6s. clotli. 

HOWIIT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Countrr Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the AmnscaneBtt, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WiUiam Howitt, author of 
•* The Rural Life of England,'' etc. New Edition. Fcap. Sro. with 40 Woode«t«, «•. doU. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in EnoUah Hlst0rva.nd 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium Sro. with 40Il!ustraaoas, SU. dotk. 

SECOND SERIES, ehleiBy in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUlfBERLA»ri>. with a 
StroU along the BORDER. Medium 8to. with upwards of 40 highly-finUh^ Wo^Vwto frmi 
Drawings made on the spot, 21s. cloth. a j «~ ^vmacwis, xnm 
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HOWITT.^THE RURAL LIFE OF ENCLA>1D. 

Bj William Howitt. New Bditton, corrected and revised. Medium 8to. with Kngnyinrt on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, nuiform witli " Visits to Remarliable Places/' 2U. clotb. 



HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIQ LIFE 



OF GERMANY: 

Collected in a General Tour* 



With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. 

and during a Residence in that Country in tbe Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 

of ** Tbe Rural lafe of England," etc. Medium 8to., with above 60 lUostratioiu, 2l«. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF CERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8to. with S4 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8to. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

HUDSON—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, andparticniarlywttfareference to the Act7Wm.IV.and IVict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information , 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

HUD80N.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London: author of *< Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,^' and *« The Parent's Hand-Book." New Edition. ' Foolscap 8to. Ss.cloth. 

*«* The abovt (tro wort$ map be had in One volume, frieeje. elotk. 

HUMBOLDT (BARON). -COSMOS! 

A Sketch of a Physical Description of the UnlTcrse. Translated, with the Author*^ Sanction 
and Cooperation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For. Sec. R.S. Vols. I. and Il.postSro. 12f. each, cloth. 

'* Je nout nutotite^ Jfevtifwr, d^ von* trrvir en tonte oeetuion ° de la dtelaration^ que la 
belle traduction du Colonel Sabine^ enriehie de rret\fieationi et de notee trii-prMeuaet^ et 
qui out taute men approbntion, e$t la tenle par laqnelle J'ai vinemtnt dettri voir introduit 
mon ouurage dane la litttrature de notre paftJ"—linxon Humboldt to Mr. Murray. 

HUME.— THE LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PRINTING CLUBS OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM t being an Account of thefar respective Origin, History, Objects, and 
Constitution: full details respecting Membership, Fees, their published Works and Trans- 
actions, Notices of their Periods and Places of Meeting, etc. With a general Introduction, 
and a Classified Index. Compiled from Official Documents, by the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Post 8to. 8«. M. cloth. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays i embracins: all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new DiscoTcries In the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Minmg Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8to. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. 6tf. cloth. 

HUTTON.— FIVE YEARS IN THE EAST. 

By R . N. Hntton. S toIs. post 8to. with two Plates, 21s. cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of Tarious Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Map, 16s. 

JAMESON.— THE LEGENDS OF SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 

Their Lirea and Acts, Characters, Habits, Attributes, and Emblems, as illustrated by Art, 
from the Earliest Ages of Christianity to the Present Time. Bt Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
" Characteristics of Women." Post Sro. with Etchings by the Author, and numerous 
Woodcuts. [Nearly ready. 



16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).-THIRTY YEARS' COR- 

RESPONDENTB between John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limeilck, Ardfert, Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Rsa. M.R.I.A. Edited br the Rev. Charles Forater, B.D. Rector of 
Stlsted, formerlj Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. New Edition. 8 vols. 8to. S8«. dotli. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS; 

Intended to iUnstrate their Poetical and Moral Straetnre. To which are added, Diuerta- 
tions on the word '*SeUh,"and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Featnns 
of the Psalms. Bj the Rer. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols. 8to. 21«. dotfa. 



JEFFREY (L0RD).-C0NTRIBUT10NS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Bt Francis Jcffrejr, no 
8 Vols. 8vo. 42«. cloth. 



Bt Francis Jcffrer, now one of the Judges in the Court of Session in Scotland . New Edit 
"" . clc * 



JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Discoreries in Api- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. Bj Cnthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the *' Farmers* Almanack," etc. 
8vo. with Wood Eugrarings, 2/. 10«. cloth. 

EIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rer. W. Inmham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow sad 
Tutor of Exeter CoUege, Ozfoid. Foolscap 8to. 5«. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of uozions tni 
useful Iniectb, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, I 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirbr, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of BwrhsB; , 
and W. Speuce, Esq., F.R.8. it L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. Sro.SLs. 6tf. cloth. 



KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS' OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of Dublin, M.R.I.A.; containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doetzfaie; and 
Confidential Letters, with Prirate Papers, illustratire of the Writer's Character, Sentimeott, 
and Life. New Edition. 4 vols. 8to. 2/. 8*. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of tke 
Twelfth Century I commonly called the Heimslcringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, Baq. 3 toIi- 
8iro.36«. cloth. 

LAINO.->A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, PoliticaI,and EconomicalStateof theSwedisk ' 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8to. 12<. cloth. 

LANE (R. I.)-L|FE AT THE WATER CURE: I 

Or, a Month at Malvern. A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which Is added the Seqael. 
By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A.. Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Mi^esty and Hia Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. Post 8to. with many lllnatrations, 14«. cloth. 

LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechiam. By tke 
author of '• Amy Herbert," and *<Gertrude." Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D. lit* 
Edition. Parts I. and II. fcap. 8ro. 6«. each, cloth. 

LANG.— COOKSLAND IN NORTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA; 

Or, the Future Cotton Field of Great Britain > its Characteristics and Capabilities f« 
European Colonizxtion, with a Disquisition on the Orii;in, Manners, and Cuatosa of tke 
Aborigines. By J. D. Lang, D.D. 12mo. with seven Plates and Map, Jt. M. dock. 

LANG.— PHILLIPSLAND; 

Or, the Country hitherto designated Port Phillips Its present Condition and Proapectsaf* 
highly eligible lield for Emigration. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D., M.A., Member of tk< 
Legiiilative Council of New South Wales. 12mo.wilh four Plates and two Maps 7«.6^ ' 
cloth. ~ • * 
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LARDNER*S CABINET CYCLOPiEDIA; 

5u?]Lr m!"*". °' ?I[**L"1^ '^***'''! **" "•"*S^' B«ojn«pl>y, Natural PhUoaopky, Naturml 
Histonr, LUeratare.the 8ciencei. Art», and Manafactnrei. Bf BiabopThirlwall. Sir Jamn 
Macklnioah, Sir John Her«chei,Sir WaIter8cott,Tljonia« Moore, Robert Soatbey, and otlier 
Eminent Writeri. Conducted and edited hj Dr. Larduer. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three yolnmes. 39/. 18». The Worki 
•eparately, 6«. per Tolume. 

The Sertn eomprUet ; — 



1. Bell's History of Ruiiia . Svols. 18«. 

2. Bell*B LiTea of British Poets 2to1s. 12«. 

3. Brewster's Tkreatise OB Optics 1 toI. 6t. 

4. Cooley's Hiatonr of Maritime 

and Inland Diacorery . S vols. 18«. 

6.-Crowe*sHiatory of France . StoIs. 18«. 

6. De Morgan's Treatise on Pro- 

babillUes . . . . 1 rol. 6a. 

7. DeSismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics . . 1 vol. 6«. 

8. De Sismondrs Fall of the 

Roman Empire . . . 2to1s. 12«. 

9. Donuvan'sTreatlse on Chem- 

istry 1 TOl. 6f . 

10. DonoTan*a Domestic Economy, 2 vols. 12f . 

11. Uanhara's History of Spain 

and Portugal . . . S rols. Sfh. 

12. Dunham's History of Den- 

mark, Sweden, and Nor> 

way StoIs. 18f. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland 1 vol. 6a. 

14. Dunham's History of the 

tiermanic Empire . 

15. Dunham's History of Europe 

during the Midille Ages . 

16. Dunham's lives of British 

Dramatists .. . 



8 vols. 18«. 
4 vols. 24«. 
2 vols. 12f. 

1 vol. 6«. 
Svols. ISff. 

2 vols. 12s. 



17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain . 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United Sutes . 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian and Ro- 

man Antiquities . 

20. Forster's Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth S vols. 30s. 

21. Forster, Mackintosh, and 

Onurtenay's Lives of 

British Statesmen . . 7 vols. 42s. 

22. Cleg's Lives of Military Com- 

manders ... 3 vols. 18t. 

23. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands ... 1 vol. 6f . 

24. Hrnslow's Treatise on 

Bqfany .... 1 vol. 6s. 

25. Herschel's Tk'eatise on As- 

tronomy . ... 1 vol. 6s. 

28. Herschel's Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy . . I vol. 6#. 

27. History of Rome ... 3 vols. ISs. 

28. History of Switzerland . . 1 vol. 6t. 

£9. Holland's Trentise on the 

Manufactures iu Metal . 3 vols. IBs. 

30. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen .... 5 Vols. 80s. 

31. KaterandLardnei 'a Treatise 

on Mechanics . . . 1vol. 6s. 



82. Keightley's Outlines of HU- 

tory lyol. 6s. 

83. Lard ner's Treatise on Arith- 

metic IvoL 6s. 

34. Lardner's Treat, on Geometry 1vol. 6«. 

35. Lardner's Treatise on Heat . 1 vuU 6f. 

86. Lardner's Treatise on Hydro- 
statics and Pneumatics . 



1 VOL 6s. 

2 vols. 12s. 



87. Lardner and Walker's Elee 
tricity and Magnetiam 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of England, 10 vols. 60f. 

38. Montgomery and Shelley's 
Lives of Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Authors . 8 vols. 18s. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland . 4 vols. 24s. 

41. Nicholas's Chronology of 

History .... 1 voL 6s. 

42. Phillips's Treat, on Geology 2 vols. 12s. 

43. Po«velI's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . .1 vol. 6s. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture Of Silk . . 1 vol. 6s. 

45. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Porcelain 

and Glass . . . .1 vol. 6s. 

46. Roscoe's Lives of British 

Lawyers .... 1 vol. 6s. 

47'. Scott's History of Scotland . 2 vols. 12s. 

48. Shellev's Lives of French 

Authors .... 

49. Shnckard and Swainson's 

Treatise on Insects . 



60. Southev's Lives of British 

Admirals . . . . 

61. Stebbing's History of the 

Church .... 

52. Stebbing's History of the 
Reformation . . 



8 vols. 12s. 

1 vol. 6s. 
5 vols. 30s. 
Svols. 12s. 

2 vol's. 12s. 
6s. 



53. Swainson's Preliminary Dis- 
course on Natural History, 1 vol* 

64. Swainson's Natural History 
and ClasslAcation of 
Animals .... 1 vol. 6s. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals , I vol. 6#. 

56. Swainson's Quadrupeds . I vol. 6s. 

57. Swainson's Birds . . . 2 vols. 12s. 

58. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 2 vols. 12s. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell- 

fish I vol. 6s. 

~ 60. Swainson's Animals in Me- 
nageries .... 1vol. 6s. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography ... 1 vol. 6s. 

62. Thirlwall's History of Greece 8 vols. 4Ss. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LATHAM.-ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

UectiiMS on SabJecU coBn«ct«d with Cliniral Medicine ; comprlslnr Diteaaes of the Reut. 
By P. M. likthun, M.D. Physician Estnordinarj to the Qaeeu ; and Ute Phynlciaii to St. 
Burtholonew'a Hospital. New Edition. Svola. ISmo. 16«. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition. 4 toIs. foolacap 8ro. with lUnatxationa bj Howard, etc. 38$. cloth ; or bound 
lorocco, with flit edg^ea, SI. 4m. 



10*. M. 
10a. M. 



In 

The following Worka aeparatelyt— 
The IMPROVIRATRICK . . 10>.6d. I The GOLDEN VIOLET 
The VENETIAN BRACELET - lOa.W. t The TROUBADOUR - 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collectinff, Preparin|r, and MomidngrObJects of Natnral Hlatorj. For the nse 
of Hnaenns and Travellera. Bt Itrs.R.I^ee. New Edition, improred ; with an aceonat of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. WaUrton*a Method of PreaerriiiK Aniasals. Fcap. 9ro. with 
Woodenta, 7a. 

LEE.->ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the Uae of Schoola and Tovnjf Persona: comprising^ the Prindplra of Claaaifieatloat 
Intcraperaed with amnslnfr and inatractire Accoiinta of the moat remarkable Aninanla. 



Mra. R. Lfse. ISmo. with 65 WoodcaU, 7$. M. bound. 



Bj 



LEMPRIERE.— A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 

Contntninf a eopiona Account of all the Proper Namea mentioned in Ancient Authora i with 
the Value of Coina« Weif hta, and Meaaarea, uaed amonnt the Greclu and Romana ; and a 
Chronological l^ble. By T. LemprUre, D.D. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 9j. cloth. 

LESLIE (C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R.A. Compoard chiefly of hla Letters. By C.R. Lcalie, R. A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from hla Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portralta fone from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Lealle,) and a plate of" Spriug,"^ngraTed by Lucaa, Sic. doth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. New Edition. Foolacap 8to. 6«. M. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Correettona and coaaidcfmble 
Additiona. 8to. with Six Platea and nnmerona Woodcuta, 18«. doth. 

UNDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Afiaaited according to the Nataml Ordera. Br Profeaaor John Lladley, Ph. D.. F.R JS., etc 
New Edition, with numerena Additiona and ImproYementa. ISmo. Iw. M. cloth. 

UNDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explidn the Piindaal Operations of Gardening upon Phydologlcal Prin- 
eiples. By John Undlqr, Ph.D. F.R.S. Sro. with lUaatratlona on Wood, ISf . dotlu 

LINDLEY.— CUDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the moat valuable Fruita a»d Vegetablea cnltiratad in Great Britahi t with 
Kalendara of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every Month la 
the Year. By George Iiadley,C.M.H.8. Edited by Pnafeaaor Uadley. 8ro. 16a. boarda. 

LINWOOD (W.V- ANTHOLOaA OXONENSIS ; 

Sive, Floriieglum e luaibus poetlcis diTcrsorum Oxooienslua Gnscia et LattnU doeeaptum. 
Curante GuUelmo LInwood, M.A. iSdia Chriatl Alummo. 8to. Ida. doth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Being a Monthly Guide, aa to what^ahould be avoided aa well aa whatjihould b« A 



Garden in eaoh ilouth t with plain Rnlea Aew to do what is requisite t 9ireetloaa for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardena, Pleaaore Grounda, and Shmbbeelea; and a 
abort account, in each Month, of tbe'Ouadmpeda, Birda, and In8ecU,then moat iajurlooa t* 
Gardena. Bj Mra. Loudon. 10«kP.. willit t^vmeruna Wood Engravlnga, 7«. M. cloth, 

LOODON (MRfi.)-Tf¥ LADY'S 09UMTRY COMPANK)N; 

Or, flow 4e Cnioy a Country Life Rationalir. B7 Mra. Iioudon, author of ** 
Ladlea,'*eic. New BdMon. Foolac^ 8to., wUi» Plate and Woodcuta, 7a. 6A dotk. 
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LOUDON (J. C.)-SELF.|NSTRUCTION fOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stetrards, and Fanners i In Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Meclianics, Land-Snrreyinff, hevtUing, 
Planning and Mapping, Archlteetnrai Drawing, and Isometrlcai Projection and PerspectiTe i 
witli Examples shewing tlteir applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
B7 the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. U.S. etc. Witli a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir 
bjr Mrs. Loudon. 8to. with Wood Eugrarlngs, 7«. 6if. doth. 

L0UDON.->AN ENCYCLOP>CDtA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Being the ** Arboretum etFruticetnm Britannicum" abridged : contidnibg the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, NatiTe and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described 1 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. By J. C. Loudon, r.L.S. etc. 8to. with 
upwards of 3,000 Engravings on Wood, 2/. Kte. cloth. 

A New Edition of the Original Work, in Srols. 8to. with abore 400 oetaro Plates of Trees, 
and upwards of 2,500 WoodcnU, lOf. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one systematic tIow, the Hlstotj and Present State of Gardening In all Coun- 
tries, andlts Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. Lou^n, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition. STO.with nearly 1,000 Rngravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improrement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultiration and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improrements. By J. C. 
London, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Kdition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Engrarings on 
Wood, by Branston, 2/. 10«. cloth.— The Supplement, «#/>ara<f/y, As. sewed. 

LOUPON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF PLANTS; 

I ncluding all the Plants which are now found in, or have been Introduced into,Great Britain ; 
^ving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, EngraTed Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who Is a mere English reader, to dlseorer the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is nseful and interesting. By J. C. I^udon, F.L.S., etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8to. with nearly 10,OOP Wood Engrarlngs, 73f . M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDlA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Conntrrlnns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Fittinirs-np, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery t 
each Design accompuiied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S.' 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8to. with more tlian 2,000 EngnTings on Wood, 
83f . cloth.— The Supplement, separatelpt 8ro. Ji. M. sewed. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS BRITANNiCUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or Introduced into Britain. New Edition, 
with a Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, and 
revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8to. 81«.6rf. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a Situation on which to form 
one i the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and the Laring-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden ana Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 

I»erch to fif^ acres and upwards in extent j intended for the instruction of those who know 
ittleofGaraeuing or Runl Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. ByJ. C4 
London, F.L.8., etc. 8vo. with abore 300 Wood Eugnrings, 20«. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS UCNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

0#, a Catalogue of all the Ugneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are wided their uanal nices In Nurseries. By J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. 8vo. 7$. M. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases ; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Kso. F.R.S.E. etc., author of "Elements 
of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21*. cloth. 
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LOW.-ON.THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Comprrbendinff the Natural and Economical Hiatoiy of the Species and Breeds; IllaatratloM 
of the Properttea of External Form t ami ObBerrations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. Bj David Low, Esq., F.R.SE., Professor of Aicriculture iu the UniversitT of 
"" ' If **ElemeaU of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8to. with Ensmriafs 



Edinbuivh, etc.i author ol 
on WoodiSSi. cloth. 

JLOW.— THE BREEDS OP THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. Bj David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E.* Professorof Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinbniyh, etc. The Plates from drawings hj W. Nicholson, K.S.A., reduced 
from a Scries oi Oil Paintinjrs, executed for the Agrlcultaral Museam of the UnlTcrsity of 
Edinbnrwh.byW.Shiels, R.S.A. 3 vols, atlas quarto, with 56 Plates of Aniaiala,be«atifnllj 
colonred after Nature , 16/. 16«. half-bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow t — 

The HORSE. 1 Vol. Vnth 8 Plates, price 

3f. hnlf-boand morocco. 
The HOG. 1 Vol. With 6 PUtes, price 2/. i$. 
half bound morocco. 



The OX. 1 Vol. With S3 Plates, price 61. 

16«, M. half-bound morocco. 
The 8HEEP. 1 Vol. With 21 Plates, price 

61. 16* .64 . half-bound morocco. 



LOW.-^LEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultiration of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinbuq[h. New Edition. 8vo. with an entirely new set of above 200 Wood> 
cuts, :{U. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Bablagton Macftular, If.''- 
4th Edition. S vols . 8vo. 36f . cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With •' Ivry" and "The Armada." Br the Right Honorable Thoraas Babington Macaulay, 
M.P. New Edition. 16mo. i». 6rf.cloth; morocco, 10s. 6tf. (ijr Hagdag). 

MACAULAY.— MR. MACAULAY *S L'\YS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Original anrt from the Antique, drawn on 
Wuod by iieorge Scharf, Jun.; and engraved by Samuel WilUams. Fcp. 4to. 81«. boards; 
morocco, 42r. (touttd hf Hafdaf), 

MACKAY(CHARLES).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, E»q. LL.D. author of ** Legends of the 
Isles," ''The Salamaiidrine," "The Thames and Its Tributaries," etc. Sro. with beautifol 
Wood Engravings from Original SIcetches, 14«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMBS).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Hon. S^r James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cjrlopmdia. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 6». cloth i or bound in vellum, 8t> 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JA3IES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 43a. cloth. I 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL^ AND 

HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural f)bjccta in the World. 
By J. R. M'CuUoch, Esq. A new Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Six large Maps, 4f . cloth. 

*,* The new Artteles are printed tepnrateljf «« a Sunplement to the former Edition . Tkef 
eomprlte a/nll neeouMt t(f the pregeut itate of the United Kingdom^ tke Oregon Territvtg^ 
etc, Seo. 6«. tewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Br J. R. 
M<Calloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. with lilays and 
Plans, fiOs. cloth; or 65«. strongly half-bonnd in russia. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the Editions published in 1844 and 1846 ««y bt hud npurmttlg, 
price As, 6d. sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY 

VACANT BY DEATH i including Inquiries into the InflurufC of Primogeniture, EnUtla, ■ 
the Law of Compuliury Partition, Foundations, elc. over the Public luteresU. Br J.B 
M'Cnlloch, Esq. 8vo. 6«. 6tf. cloth. 
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M'CULLOCH (J. R.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 

o(the BRITISH EMPIRE: exhibition iti Extent, Phyiiical Capacities, Population, Indiutry, 
and Civil and Kelivioas Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Sd Edition, corrected, 
enlariredt and greauy improyed. 8 thick vols. 8vo. 42$. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Beiair a Classified Cataloipie of the principal Works in the different departments of Political 
Kconomjr. interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Bion-aphieal Notices. Bt J. U. 
M'CuUoch, Esq. 8to. ■14«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUKNCE UF TAXATION ANU TUB FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. M'Culioch, 
Esq. Bro. 10«. cloth. 

MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the PriuiitiTe Church of Rome, illustrated hj its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maitland, M.D. New Edition, rerised. Oro. with numerous EninraTings on Wood. 
14«. cloth. » » 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experl' 
ments . By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 14«. rloth . 

MARCET.--CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre> 
henslon of Younff Persons. By Mrs. Marcet. New Ediuon, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8to. with 33 Plates, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mrs. Marcet. New 
Edition, reTised and enlarged. Foolscap 8ro. 7«> M. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Kleraenta of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By Mrs. 
Marcet. Ncmt ICditiou. Foolscap 8to. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET —CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo. with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6tf . cloth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of ♦• Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow andTator 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. 13*. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Francis S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Snmarang, Surveyiiig Vessel, With 
many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the spot by Mr. 
Marryat. Imperial 8to. with numerous Uthographic Plates and Wood EugraVings, 81«. 6d. 
cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Paci<fc. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Simple," etc. 8 vols. fcap. 8to. with numerous EngraTings on Wood, 23s. 6<f. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER *S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By CapUln F. Marryat, C3. author of " Peter Simple," ** Masterman Ready," etc. 3 vols, 
fcap. 8to. 13«. cloth. 



MARRYAT— THE MISSION ; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written f( 

** Peter Simple," ** Masterman Ready," etc. '3 toIs. fcap.'8TO. 13«. cloth. 



Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., author of 
"' ... ~ * .fc 



MARRY AT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of ''Peter Simple," 
** Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with two illMtrations, 7«. M. cloth. 

MATTEUCGI.-LECTURE8 ON THE PHYSICAL PHCENOMENA OF 

I4VING BEINGS. By Siguor Carlo Matleucci. Professor of the University of Pisa. 
Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.D. F.R.S, Vice-President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 12mo. 9f . cloth. 
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22 KEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS ■. 

: 

MAUNDBR.~THE TREASURY OF KNOWUDCE. 

And LIBRARY of RBFERBNCR. Bv Samuel. Maunder. New Edition, rerUedthnrafhoat 
aadcnlaffcd. FoolscafSvo.lOi. cloth; booad in roan, 13a. 

*•• Tkeprlmeipmtcomttnta •/tk€pm*nt ant antf tk»romgklf re^Ued eMtitm •/*• Tks Trem- 
twrpmf Kmtwitdge,** at«—m ■#• aW enlmrg*^ Bmgli$k Diett*nmrf, wUk m Grmmwtmr, FerM 
DUtitutiuua, aiftf E*erehe$i •■«» Umlwtrtal OmattUtr i m fmptndtmma Ctaatiea/ DittUmmtfi 
«« An»fy*is •/History mmd Ckromologyi a DteHomarp of Law Ttrmui a s«v 5jraojifl« ^ftke 
BrUUk PMrmgti amdwmrituB m$i/unakulmr Addtnda. 

IfAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY! 

A New and Popalar Encjelopadia of Science and the Belles Lettret ; inelvdinr all Braackei 
of Science, and every Sobiect connected wllli Literature and Art. The whole written ia a 
familiar stTle, adapted to tne eompreheneionof all persons desiroos of aeqairfllg' iafoematioa 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of cooTenient Refer* 
eneetothcmoreiBstracted. B7 Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap.8ro. 10«. doth* bound 
la roan. Ua, 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisttuff of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of abore 1S,000 Eminent Persona of all 
A^s and Nadons, from the Earliest Period of History; formluf a new and complete Die- 
tionary of Universal Biofraphr. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, reviaed thxoacfcout; 
with a copious Supplement. Foolscqt Sre. lOe. cloth ; bouad in loan, lis. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HKTORY; ' 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal Histonr, Ancient and Modem* and 
a Series of separate Histories of evetr principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, ete. etc. By Samuel Maunder. New Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo. 10>. cloth; bound in roan. I3<. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which Zoological Characteristics that 
diMtinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species will be found, combined with a variety 
of interesting Information Illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of 
the Antmal Kingdom. By Samuel Maunder. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with Mr. Hannder'a other 
four Treasuries ; and embellished with Eight Hundred accurate Engravings on Wood, ex* 
prtssly designed for this work. [ /* jtpril. 

•«• hit. Manuder ka» aho in a itmte of cotuidermhlt forwrdntn ''He Treaauiy of 
Geography," tkt partieulara •/ mkiek will he tkortff mnuoumted, 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Loids 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. with Woodcuta and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 21«. cloth. 

MILES fW.)— THE HORSE'S FOOT, 

And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles, Esq. New Edition, with an Appendix on 
Shoeing in General, and Hunters In Particular. Imperial 8vo. with Engravingfa, 9is. doth.— 
Thi Appendix separately, price 2«. 6d. 

%* Four eattt or moduli ofSkt^$ map he A«d, dltplapimg tke dift*r*mi kinda ofSka^hir, 
price St. eaeki or \<k. 6d. tke aet.—No. 1. Skod for i&enerkl Purmoee$.—No, 3. Skmd for 
Uuntiag.—No. 3. Skod wUk Leatker.—No. 4. Foot prepared/or Shoeing, 

MILNBR (REW. J. AND I.)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. Bv the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Correctkma by tke late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Bditiouj revised, with additional Notea, by the Bcv. 
Thomas Grantham, B'.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. Svo. 52s. clotk. 

MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 

With rich and appropriate Borden of Original Design , a series of Illuminated Plgfiircs of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miuiaturea, and other Kmbelllabmeota. By 
the Illuminator of the ** Parables." Square fcap. Svo. ia massive carved covers* tla, i « 
bound in morocco, iu the missal style, 3(w. 

MITCHLLL.-.JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR Of 

TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route fk'om Sydney to the Gulf of Garpemtatto. 
By Lient.-Coionei Sir T. L. MItL-heil, Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New Sowtk Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony . Svo. with If aaa. Views, 
and Engravings of ObJecU of Natural History, 21*. cloth. 
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MOHAN LAL.-UFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 

KABULt with bU PoHkleftl Proceedingr* towurda the EnvlUh, Russian, and PenUn Govern- 
ment*, indadlng the Victory aDd Disaaten of the British Armv In AffirhiiniBtau. By Mohan 
Lai, Eso.y Knisht of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sdn; lately attached to the Mission 
In Kabul. 2 vols. 8to. with numerous Portraits, aOa. cloth. 

MONTAUBAN (MRS. E.)-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 
Or, Wanderings over Land and Sea. By Mrs. Ellot Monuvban. Post 8n>. 7$. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMBS) POETICAL ORKS. 

New and onlv complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Antoblographlcal 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 toIs . foolscap Svo. with Portrait , and 
serea other Plates, 90«. cloth ; bound In motoceo, II. 16«. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

ConUdhlng the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete In one rolume, uniform 
• with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, If. Is. cloth ; or 43f. 
bound in morocco, by Uayday. 

*•* Also, an Edition in 10 Tols. foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, Sf.lOa. cloth; 
noroceo, 41. 10k. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8ro. Ulnstrated with 13 fine Engravings, Sis. cloth i morocco, 35«.; 
with India Proof Plates, 42«. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Foolscap 8yo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10«. 6d. cloth i or 14s. bound In 
morocco. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Macllse, R.A. Imp.Svo. with 161 Designs, engrSTed on Steel, 3f. St. 
boards ; or 4/. 14*. 6d. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain) , 6/. 6«. boards. 

••* India Proo/$ heftrt letten e/ the 161 Deti^ut^ on Quarter Colombiert tn PortfolU 
(onljf 2S eoptee primtedf ef which a fern remalnj, ilL lOs. 

India Proo/i before tetten nf the 51 lar$re Deelfnt, •« Quarter Colomhiert tn Portfolio 
(onlf%boeple» printed ^ of which a few remain) ^ 18/. 18a. 

MOORE'S IRISH .MELODIES. 

New Edition. Fcm». 8to. with Vignette Title, lOs. cloth % bound In morocco, ISs. 6if . 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. Bt George Moore, M.D. Membi 
Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New Editlou . Post 8to. 7f . 6d. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. . 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New 
Edition. PostSvo. 9*. cloth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 

New Edition. Royal 8to. with 24 beautifully coloured BngraTlngs, II. lOs.half-bound. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTK:AL MECHANK:S. 

By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of (fatural PhilosophT and Astronomvin King's 
College, London ; author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architec- 
ture.^ New Edition. Fcap.Sro. with Woodcuu,8f. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENCINEERINC AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rct. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professorof Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King's Collece, London; and author of ** Illustrations of Practical 
I Mechauics,'*etc. 8to. with Woodcutsaiid Diagrams, ll.4«. cloth. 

MOSHEiM's ecclesiastk:al history, 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes,, br James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rev. Henry Soamea, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
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24 NEW WORKS AND IgEW EDITIONS 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising m eonplete Detetipdon of the Ruth: exhibiting Its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, iu Phyiiciu Stractnre, the Natural Historr of each Conntiy, and the ludnstij. Com- 
merce, PoUtical Institntions, and Ciril and Social State of all Nations. Bt Hujrh ifurray, 
F.R.8.K. New Edition, frro. with 82 Mi^a, and upwards of 1.000 other Wood £n- 
graTinrs, 81. cloth. 

NECKER DE SAUSSURE.-^ROCRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Ufe. Trnnslated and Abridged from the TVench of 
Madame Nechcr De Saussnre, bj Miss Holland. 8 toIs. foolscap 8to. 19t. M. ciloth. 

•«• Separattlf—nolt.l. amd II. 12t. ; *o/. III. 7t. 6rf. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY op the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. deliTered at the RojalCollege of Suri^enns 
in 1843. Bj Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notea taken 
bj William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and rcTised hj Professor Owen. With Glossarj and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 WoodcuU, 14iu cloth. 

OWEN — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOIXK9V of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, dellTered at the Royal CoUere of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 184ft. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In S Tola. Vol. I. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. IFol. II. U te tkepren. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly ninminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colears, and in Black and Gi^d } 
with a Design from one of the early German engnrers. Square foolscap 8tro., vaiform in 
sisewith the ** Sermon on the Mount/' Sl«.»in a massire carrcd binding { morocco, 90s., 
bound by Hayday. 

PARKES.~DOMESTIC DUTIES: 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the rarious Relations and Duties of Married Ufe. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 9f. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on whirh Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., ou the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. New Edition, enlarged. 8to. with 
Nine Plates, Sl«. cloth. 

PARROT.-THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 

By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy In the University of Dotpat, 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State, etc. Translated and Edited by W. D. Cooley, Ksq. 
author of the ** History of Maritime and Inland DiscoTery," etc. 8to. with a Map by Axxow- 
smith, and Woodcuts, lit. cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Obserratious on the Dietetics] Regimen suited for Disordered States of the DIgestiTe 
Organs ( and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the prinrlpal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jou. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of "Elements of Materia Medica." 8to. 16«. cloth. 

PERICLES: 

A Tale of Athens in the 8Sd Olympiad. By the Author of « A Brief Sketch of Greek Plulo- 
sophy.** 2 vols, post 8to. I8«. clotn. 

FESGHEL (C. F.)-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Tt«aslated 
from the German* with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcap. 8ro. with Woodcuu, Sl«. cloth. 



r Part I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap. ( 

Separately'^ Part II. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Mngnc 

i. and Eiectro>Oynamics) . S rols. fcap. Sto. 18«. 



Fcap. 8to. 7»' dd. dotb. 
gnetlsm, ElectiicitT. 
- M.doth. 



PHILLIPS.-FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOIC FOSSILS OF' 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET i obaerred In the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. P.6.S. ete. Publiched by 
Order of the Lords Commissionen of H. M. Treasury. 8ro. with 60 Plates, comprising 
Tcry numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 
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phillips.-:an elementary introduction to mineralogy ; 

CotDprikingr a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Cbemicai Coostitotioa of Minerals : 
with Accoaiits of the Places and Circumstances in which they are fouud. By William 
Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. A New Kditioii, corrected, enlarged, and improved, by W. H. 
Miller, M.A. F.RS. Professor of Mineralogy in the UniTerstty of Cambridge. 8vo. with 
nomeroiis Wood EngraTings. [Jn thg prtu. 

PITMAN (THE REV. J. R.)-8ERMONS 

On the •rinciital Snbjects comprised in the Booir of Psalms, abridged from Eminent Divines 
of the Established Church. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 8vo. 14s. ciulh. 



PLUNKETT.— A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE LAST NAVAL WAR. 

Translated from the French ; with an Introducttun, an< 
Captain Plonltett, R.N. author of •' The Past and Future 



Translated from the French ; with an Introducttun, and Rspianatory Notes, by the Hon. 

of the British Navy." 



[/m th« pr0$$. 

PLUNKETT.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By Captain the Hon. P.. Plunkett, R.N. 2d Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes, 
and New luforiuation communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post Hvo. 8$. 6d. 
doth. 

POETS' PLEASAUNCE (THE); 

Or, Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in Past Time 
(for Pastime) Plwnted. By Eden Warwick. Square rrown 8vo. with Twenty nine Orna- 
mental Borders composed of Flowers and Insects, engraved on Wood,3Uf. boards i or 4a«. 
bound iu morocco, by Uajday. 

PORTLOCK. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Aathority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S.etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 24f. cloth. 

PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A., author of ** Greek Grammar Practice," and '* Latin Grammar Practice ;" 
Editor of ** Virgil, with Marginal References." Foolscap 8vo. 6m. 6d. cloth. 

RAFTER.— SAVINDROOG ; OR, THE (JUEEN OF THE JUNGLE: 

An Historical Romance of Southern India. By Citptain Rafter, late of the 95th Regiment. 
8 vols, post 8vo. 8I«. 6d. boards. 

RANKE (PROFESSOR).-RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, translator of Ranke's *' History of the Popes.** Vols L and II. 
8vo. aOf . J Vol. III. 18*. cloth. ' [Vol. IV. U in thepreu. 

READER (THOMAS). -TIME TABLES. «, 

f >n a New and Simplified Plan i to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc. t shewing, without calcnla- 
tlou, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other Day, for any Period not 
exceeding 866 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo. 14f . cloth, or 17«. calf lettered. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION! with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Ughtlng, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reld, M.D. F.R.S.K. etc. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 16». cloth. 

REPTGN.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Hepton, Esq.t being his entire Works on these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 250 Engravings, 80s. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 31. 6f. cloth. 

REST IN THE CHURCH. 

By the Author of " From Oxford to Rome ( and. How it Fared with Some who lately made 
the Journey." Fcap. 8vo. 8*. 6d. cloth. 
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RICH.— AN ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY; 

B«lnf a Dicdonuj of mil the Words retpectlac Visible Objectii eonnoeted wltla tbe Aitt, 
Selenee, and Kytrj'dtij Life of the Ancieata. lUnatnted br nearlr iJOOO WoodcvU ffom 
the Antique. Bjr Anthony Rich, Jan. B.A. late of Cidas College, tianbridire i and one of 
the cootribntore to Dr. Smith's " Dlctiouaxy of Orveli and Roman Antlqalttea.** Poat 8ro. 

£/!■ Iktfrett. 

RICHTER.— LEVANA ; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 
Thraaalated froaa the GermaB of Jean Paol Fr. Rkhter. Post 8vo. 10«. 64. dotk. 



RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENCUSH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENCUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. Bj the Rer. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New 
Edition. 8ro. Sis. M. cloth. 

'. *•* Scimrately— TheEnfUsh-LatlnDlcdoaax7,10f.6rf.| the Latin- English Dictionnrj, 91i. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENCUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaninr, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latii 
the Rot. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bonnd. 



RIDDLE.-LE1TERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER: 

Or, aCompendinm of Religions Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
M Ji. Foolscap 8T0.6t. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— ECCUSIASTCAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Contalaing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Charck 
and its Relations to the State ; Controrersies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
IHscipllne ; Ecclesiastical Writers, etc. By the Rct. J . K . Riddle, M.A. Bro. lie. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBERT.KRAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 

f :0NSTRUCT10N, with Remarlcs on Railway Accidenu, and Prypoaals for their Prerni- 
ti6n. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., P.R.S., S. A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the institntioa 
of Civil Engineers, etc. reap. 8vo. with Woodcats and Diagrams, 9*. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly clnased in 
their respective Families i their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jon. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH ViJHES, CORDIALS, 

AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PKRFBCTION ; AS ALSO STRONG AND 
CORDIAL WATERS. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. Bj James 
Robinson. . Fcap. Svo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON (JAMES).-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKUNC, 

and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in tbe British and Foreign Modea. Witk maav , 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an Economical | 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By Jdmes RobinnooL, Kigbtecn 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcap. Svo. is, 6d. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR j 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Tegetaklea , 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Coolting them. By John Rogers, anthor of **The Fruit CultiTnuw.'* New 
Edition. Foolscap Svo. 7<. cloth. 

ROGET.— THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD; 

Being a Chess-Board, provided with a complete set of ChesS'Men, for pUyiar Gmnes la 
carriages, or out of doors, and for folding up, and carrying In the pocket, without dis> 
turbiug the Game. Invented by P. M. lto«et, M.D. and registered aecOKllii|r to Act of 
Parliament. New Edition. In a neat fcap. Svo. case, price St. 6d. 

ROWTON.— THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

ChronologlcaUy arranired: with copious Specimens, and Critical Remarks. By Fredcsic 
Rowton, author of "The Debater," etc. Square crown Svo. [/*• f Actress. 

ROWTON (F.)-THE DEBATER; 

Beinic a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and QneatioBa for THnrnaslna 
With ample references to the best sources of Information upon each particular topic. Br 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer oil General Literature. Foolscap Svo. 6e. cwth. * 
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SANDBY.— MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

Br George Saodbj, M.A. Vicar of Flizton. Suffolk. Second Edition, cnnsiderablr enlarged j 
with aa tiitrodactorjr Chapter on the Huatillty of ScientiAc and Medical Men to Meamentm. 
Part 1 . 16nio. St. aewed. 

*•* Th» Stcttd and eonttmding Part U ntarlg readp, and uUl not **9»9d Im pHtt Part /. 

8ANDF0RD (REV. JOHN>-PAROCHIAUA, 

or Chnreh, School, and Parish. By the Rer. John Sandford, B.D. Vicar of Dnnchnrch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Eotal Dean. 
8to. with nnoieroiu Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6e. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. Mew Edition. Foolscap 8ro.7<. cloth. 

SCHLEtD£N(PROF.)-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankcster, M.D. F.L.8. 
8to. with numerous Wood Engrarings . [/m theprtu. 

SCHOMBUROK.~THE HISTORY OF BARBADOS: 

Comprising a Geogiaphlcid and Sutistical Description of the Island i a SJietch of the 
Historical EveiiU since the Settlement ; and an Account of its Geology and Natural Pro- 
ductions. By Sir Robert H. Schomborgk, Ph.D. K.R.B. etc. Royal 8to. with Chart, Views, 
and Engratings , 81s. 64f . cloth. 

SCHOMBURGE.-A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE ISLAND OF BAR- 
BADOS, based upon Mayo's Original Surrey in 1721, and corrected to the year 1846. By 
Sir Robert H. Schomborgk, Ph.D. K.R.E. Eugrared. by Anrowsmith, on 2 large sheets, 
21«. coloured. 



SCHOPENHAUER— YOUTHFUL LIFE AND PICTURES OF TRAVEL 

Being the Autobiography 
foolscap 8to. I2fl. boards. 



Being the Autobiography of Madame Schopenhauer. IVanalated from the German. 2 toIs. 
" DO " 



SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK , 

and consequent Discorerrof certain Islands in the Caribbean Seat with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and Ughly interesting Erents in his lAte, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 21«. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southcy,LL.D. Medium 
8to. 80s. cloth i or, with gilt edges, 31«. (id. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonson to Coleridn. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition, with additions Selections, from more recent Poets, by Lucy Ailiin. Medium 
8vo. 18«. cloth. 

*«* The peemtiar /eatnr0 aftkeu two tterki is, tkut tA« Patmt inclmdtd am priuttd entire 
witkomt mmtUatian or abridgment, 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE), 

Intended as a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. Printed In Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Style i mth Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect, and an Illuminated 
Frontispiece by W. Bozall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4to. in a rich brocaded silk coTCr, 
21i.s or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 26e. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THB FAMILY 8H AKSPBARE , in which nothing Is added to the Original Text i but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8to. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 21«. 
cloth I or, without Illnttratlona, 8 voli. 8to. 4/. 14s. M. boards. 

SHEPHERD (REV. W.)-HOR^ APOSTOLICiC; 

Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts, Utcb, and Writinga of the Apoetles. Arranged 
according to Townseud. By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Rector of Margaret Rodiug, 
Essex, and Rural Dean. Fcap. 8vo. fii. id. doth. 
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SHORT WHIST X 

Iti RUe, ProipVM, and Lawit with the recent Decialons of the Clubs, and ObaerratioBS to 
make any one a Whist Player. Contaiuinjt also the Laws of Pinaet, Cassino. Kcarte, Cribba^e, 
Backi^ammon. By Major A • • • • • New Edition. To which are added. Precepts Cor Tyros. 
ByMrs. B** • * • Foolscap SrcSa. cloth, gilt edges. 

SHUN AMMITE.— THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 

From the Scriptures— 2 Klofrs, chap. IV. 8 to S7> With Six Original Designs hy A. Klein, 
and an Ornamental Border to each page. In the Missal style, bv L. Graner. Printed in 
Coloars and Gold. Square fcap. 8to. uniform in sise wilh '* Miracles of our Ltord,** 2U. la 
massire carred corers ; or 30f • bound lu morocco, in the Missal style. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of *' Modern Ai-cnmplishments,** *' Modem Society,** ''Jans 
Bouverie," etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcap. 8ro. 6t. cloth. 

SINNETT.— BY-WAYS OF HISTORY, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 3 toIs. post 8to. 18s. cloth. 

THE SKETCHES; 

Three Tales. By the Authors of *< Amy Herbert," "The Old Han's Home,*' and •« Hawk- 
stone." Fcap. 8to. with 6 Plates , 8«. cloth. 

*•* Publhked fa Aid of the Fundi for th« Church and Sehoot$t Bonehureht Itle of Jf^^kt. 

SMITH.-SACRED ANNALS : 

Or, Researches into the, History and Relif^on of Manlcind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac I'deduced from the Writings of Moses nnd other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, nnd MytholoKT of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A.'etc. aothor of **The Religion of AniHent 
Britain/' etc. Crown Sto. 10s. cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED : Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: indnding an ' 
Investigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introdoction of 
the Gospel Into Britain, and the State of Reli^on in England till Popery had gained the 
Ascendancy. By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8to. 7'< ^' cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Chrlstlanityi considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. Br George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Br Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnaean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's "Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the ** Introduction." 
Bt Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 8vo. with36 Steel Plates, 16«. cloth; 
with coloured Plates, 2/.12«.6tf. cloth. 

SMITH—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
I'imo. 7«. M. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. New Edition. ISmo. 7«.64. 

SMITH.— THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnmnn Socletj, etc. 
6 vols. 8vo. Sf. 12f. boards. 

SMITH (SYDNEY).-SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL, the Foundlipg Hospital, and several Churches in London; together with others 
addressed to a Countrv Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 8vo. I8«. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

New Edition, with Additions. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36t. cloth. 

SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

By the Author of *< Letters to My Unknown Friends,'^ and <* Twelve Yean A^.*' Foolscap 
8vo.6«.M. cloth. 
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SOPHOCLES, BY UNWOOD. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIiC SUPERSTITES. Recentait, et brevl adnotatione inttnuik 
GuUelmas Unwood, A Jl. JSdis ChrUti apHd OxonienseB Alnmnus. 8to. 16«. clotb. 

SOUTHRY (UOBBRT).— THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'8 COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK I comprising hU Remdingfa and CoUecUons in History, Bloffraphy, Mannen 
and Literature, Voyagei and TraTeit, etc. etc. iln thepre$t» 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT).— THE DOCTOR, ETC. 

From the Papers of the late Robert Sonthef . Edited by bia Son-in-Law* the Rev. John 
Wood Warter. Vols. VI. and VII . post Svo. 24t. M. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Prog^reas of Methodism. By Robert Sonthey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samnel Taylor Coleridire, Esq., and Remarks ou the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Kiioz. E«q. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Sonthey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 3 ▼uls. 8to. with two Portraits, \L 8s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Contidning allthe Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, 24«. 6A, 
with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with ISyron's and Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8to. 
2It. clothi or 42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition In 10 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2/. lOs.; morocco, 4/. 10«. 
SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

By the Author of "The Moral of Flowers.'* New Edition. Royal 8to. with 23 beautifnlly 
coloured EngraTings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, II. 11*. id. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR» SPECTACLES FOR YOUNC 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieorer. 3 Tols. 8ro. with Portrait, 12«. cloth. 

ATEEL'8 SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships. Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shippiutr or Commerce ; containinjr the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Ownership, Cfnarge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes} 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrisler-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London, and William Tate, author of **The Modern 
Camlfist." Svo.SSs. cloth ( or 29s. bound. 

STEEPLETONj 

Or, High Church and Low Church. Being the present Tendencies of Parties In the 
Church, exhibited in the History of Frank Futhfnl. By a Clergyman. FooUvap Svo. 
6s. cloth. 

STEPHEN8.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BKETlfES t containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
luikabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. By J. F. Stephens, F.L.8. Post 8to.14«. cloth. . 

SUMMERLY.— THE SEA AND THE RAILWAY : 

Their new Relations set forth in a Jannt along the Manchester, Sheffield, and Uneolnshira 
Hallway to Grimsby Docks, by Felix Summerly. With Woodcuts by C. W. Cope, A.R.A.| 
D. Cox, Jun. ; T. Creswiek, A.R.A. i and R. Bedgrare, A.R.A. [Neatlif readp. 

SYMONDS.-.THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arranged chiefly for the use of Manters and Officers in the Merchant Service. With an 
Appendix, containing the Act 7 & 8 Vic. c. 112/ the Regulations under which Lascars may 
be employed ; and some forma of Proceedings before Magistrates. By E. W. Symonds, Esq. 
Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Third Edition. I2mo. 6t. cloth. 

TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE UFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, snppliedf 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the Hor» Panliitai of 
Hr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subji^ned. By James Tate, M.A. Svo. Map, Uf . cUth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.V-MARCARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rer. Charles B. IVyler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of *• Lady Mary % or. Not of the World {'^ etc . New Edition . Foohcap Svo. U. cloth. 

^ - I 
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TAYLBR (REV.CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

B7 the RcT. Chmrlea B. Tarter, Rector of St. Petcr*t, Chester 1 awthor of *' Mnrfptret, or the 
Pearl,*' etc. New Editiion. Foolscap 8ro. with a noatiaplece eofrarod by J. Abioloa, 
««.M. cloth. 

TAYLOR (JERRMY).— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKSs 

with the Life of Blahop Heber. Rrrteed and corrected by the Rer. Charles Pa|re BdeBt 
Fellow nf Oriel Colleire. Oxford. Vol. II. (the first in the order of publication) contains the 
Life of Christ 1 Vol. III. the Holf Llrlny and Dying. Sro. 10». M. each, doth. 

.*»* 7*0 h* tmmpUt^il In Twelmt Fotmme$, price lOt. 6tf. eoei. Fol. III. eontaimtnf tie 
Sermons, F0I. I. if utmrlp rtmdf. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Br the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St.Darid's. A new EdItio*. rerised ; wltb Notes. 
Vols. I. to IV. dcnij Sro. with Maps, ISs. each cloth. To be completed in 8 rolomes. 

[VoL V. if iiewrly remdf, 

••• Ah9, am JUttUm In 8 moU.ftap. 8*e. witk rign^tte TUU$, V. 8f. efoM. 

« 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Fdited, with Notes. Philosophical* Classical, Historical, and Blngrapblcal, bf AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., Professor uf Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, in Unlrersltj College, London, etc. Fcap. Sro. 7f. M> cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Rdited br Bolton Comer, E*<1 • lUnstrated with Serenty-seren Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the F.tching Clnb. Bnrrared br Thompson and other eminent Engrarers- 
Square crowivSro. nnifona with "Qoldsmlth's Poems,** Slf. cloth 1 l>onnd In morocco, by 
Hajday, 38f. 

THOMSOK.*EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OP AMMALS. 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE 1 with Remarks on the Food of Mao. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson. M J>. of the Unirersity of Glasgow. Feap. Sro. Sf. cloth. 

" Tie ^weaffen of thf eWrfn 0/ the fnt of nnimmh appemr$ to h* oompMwtf rwfaerf if 
tkeae hemmUfml and elaborate e»perlmenttJ'*—fimron Uebig. 

THOMSON f JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST. 

At Three, Four. Fonr-and-a-balf, and Fire per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Tbooaand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-fire Days, in a regnlar progression of Slnfle 
D*ys: with Interest at all the abore Rates, from One to Twelre Months, and from One te 
Ten Years. Also, Tables ahewlnflr the Rxehange on Bills, etc.etc. etc. By JobnTbomaoa, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8f . bound. 

THOMSON, -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM. 

Necessary, In Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Antbony Todd 
Thomson. M.D. F.L.S. etc. New Edition. Post Sro. lOs.M. cloth. 

TISCHBNDORFF— TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

By Constantino Tlachendorff. Editor of the *' Codex Ephrlml Reacrlptna,** <' Codex FrMerieo- 
Angnatanus,'* etc Tranalnted from the German by W. E. Shnckard. Ifimo. St. M. cbalb. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEBnU: 
Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; contalninc Proofe of thr 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Hoir Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jew* : 
an Account of the Jewish Sects t and a brief Statement of the Contents of the eereml Bwika 
of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomline, D.D.P.R.S. New Edition. Foolscap Sro. 
Sf . M. cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES; ^^ , ^ ,«•. u ^ 

With reference to theCanseaof their principal Variations, from ITInto the Present Time. 
Preeeded by a Sheteh of tho Histnrr of the Com Trade in the last Two Ceatutea. Bf 
l*homas Toohe, Esq. F.R.8. 8 rols. ^o. SI. Sf. cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, from 1889 to 1S47* Inclnslret with n GeaenI Rericv 
of th« Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. ti: 
belnv a eonUnuation of " The History of Prices from 17S8 to 1889.*' By Tboanan Ttwkc Bat. 
F.R.S.Sro. iJ'mtirem^. 

TOPHAM.— CHEMISTRY MADE EASY. 

For the Use of AgricnltnrisU. Br John Topham, A Jl. Rector of St. Aadrsw. Si. Uw* 
Witton, and St. Nicholas, Droltwich. New Edition. 16mo. Sf. sewed. 
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TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDCES 

OF THE LAST AND OF THB PRESENT CENTURY. Bj W. Charles Townsend, Esq., 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of *' Memoirs of the Honse of Commons." 2 toIs. 
8to. 28*. cloth. 

TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Tunier, F.S.A. I 
Rer. Sydney Turner. 3 toIs. post 8to. Slf . 6d. cloth 



Philosophically considered. By S. Turiter, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the 
... ^ _ . _ ...... 



TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Klizabeth. By SharonTuxner^Esq.F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 
New Editions. 12 toIs. 8to. SI. 3f . doth ; or, separately — 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, S rols. 8ro. 21. St. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 rols. 8? o. 81. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. Sro. a6«. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, uid EUZABETH. S Tols. 8T0.32t. 

TURTON*S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly rerised, with Additious. By John 
Edward Gray. Post Sro. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15«. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO : 

A Tale. By the Author of *' Letters to My Unknown Friends.'' Foolscap 8to. 6i, 6d. cloth. 

ContemtM.—l. IVeWe Years Aeo.— II. Lady Grace Dymoke.— III. The Parting.— IV. 
The Heroine.— V. The Dinner Party.— VI. Success —VII. The Departure.— Vlll. The 
Return.— IX. The Meetiiijor.- X. A Good Conscience.— XI. Obedience.— XII. Rewards 
and Punishmenu.— Xill. The End. 

TWISS.— VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 

EUROPE SINCE THB SIXTEENTH CENTURY; being a Course of Lectures delirered 
before the Universitr of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847. By 
Trarer* Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political Economy, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Sro. lOt. 6d. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTUReI, AND MINES: 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. N.S. Pbllad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanor. i Mullii, 
etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vu. with 1,240 Woodcuts, 50*. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

SUPPLEMENTOFRBCENT IMPROVEMENTS. Sd Edition. Sro. 14«. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, In 1842 and 1813. Br Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German br H. Eraus Lloyd, Esq. 2 rols. 8ro. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous lUustrattons on Wood, 29«. cluth. 

WALFORD (J. E.)— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty*s Treasury, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissiouen of Her Majesty's Customs ; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
M^esty's Stotionery Office, and published by Authority. Sro. 10«. M. cloth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1,000 Games actually Played during the last HM' Century : presenting a unique 
Collection of CIassical.and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in erery stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. Sro. 1U«. fid. sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Dirinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement,— the Christian Character, etc* 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. New Edition. Sro. U$. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

ChieHy Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of "Wanderings in Sonth 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hail. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8to. 8«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiography. New Edition. 
Fcap. Sro. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6t.M. cloth. 
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WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

ConprUing snch subjects as are most immediatelr connected with Hoosekeeplnf t kb» 
The CMnstruction of Domestic Kdifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lifhtinir them— A Description of the various Articles of Furnltore* with the Nature of their 
MateriiUs— Duties of SerrnnU, etc. etc. Bj Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the lat« Mrs. Parlces. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly l»UM> Woodcuts, 60s. cloth. 

WEIL (DR.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN* AND THE TALMUD; 

Or, Biblical Leirends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared 
with Jewish Traditions. Bj Dr. 6. Weil. Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, etc. 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. Post 8to. Ji. 6d: doth. 



W£STWOOD(J.O.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI- 

C.'VTION OF INSRCTS; founded on the Natural Habits and comparatire Oi^ranisation of 
the different Families. By J. U. Westwood, F. L. S. etc. 2 Tolt. Svo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 21. 7«> cloth. 

WILBERFORCE (W.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFFISSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Conntir, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8to. 8f. boards. 12mo. 4«. 6«f. cloth. 

WILSON.-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED, 

In an Extensive Journey undertalcen with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research aud the Advancement of the Cause oi Philanthropy. B;r John Wilson, D.D. F.R.S. 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 3 toIb. 8to. 
with 51aps and numerous Illustrations, It. 16«. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY(LADY)-SO MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WIL- 

LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period nt the 
reign of King Charles the First. Produced in the style of the period to which *'The Diary " 
refers. New Edition. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. boards; or 18s. bound in morocco 
(&jr U Of dag). / 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).— SOME FURTHER PORTIONS OF THE DIARY 

OF LADY WILLOUGHBY, which do relate to her Domestic History, and to the Stirring 
Events of the latter years of the reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration. NewEdiUon. Square fcap. 8ro. iJiutremdg. 

WINTER (J. W.)-THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 

Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Subltng, Condition, Training, and Snoein«. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.K.C.V.S.L. 8vo. 10«.64(. cloth. 

WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of ConTejnnce 
on Canals, Railways, and Tumpilie Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb. Inst. Civ. Kag. etc. 
3d Edition. 8vo. with Plates aud Woodcuts, 31«. M. cloth. 

WOODWARD.-ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 

By the Rev. Henry Woodward, M. A., formerly of Corpus Christ! College. Oxfbrd, Rector of 
Fethaid, In the Diocese of Cashel. New Edition. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

WOODWARD.— A SEQUEL TO THE SHUNAMMITE: 

Being a Series of Reflections on 2 Kings iv. 17-85. Bv the Rev. Henry Wood ward. M. A., 
Rector of Fethard , in the Diocese of Cashel, and formerly of Corpus ChnsU College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. ' 

ZUMPT (PROF.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
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